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THE WILD HUNTRESS. 



OHAPTBB J. 

TBI SQUATTIR'S CLIABIlie. 

Tbs white-headed eagle, soaring over the spraj of a Tenner 
Bean forest, looks down upon the clearing of the squatter. Tc 
the eye of the bird, it is alone yisiblv ; and though bnt a spot in 
the midst ^ that immense green sea, it is conspicnoas by the 
ooloiir of the trees that stand over it. They stand, bnt grow 
not ; the girdling ring aronnd their stems has deprired them of 
their sap — the ivory bill of the log-cock has stripped them of 
their bark — their leaves and twigs have long since disappeared ; 
•nd only the trunks and greater branches remain, like blanched 
skeletons, with arms upstretched to heaven, as if mutely appeal* 
ing for yengeanoe against their destroyer. 

The squatter's clearing, therefore, still thus encumbered, is a 
mere vistal opening in the woods, where the underwood alone 
has been removed. The more slender saplings have been cut 
down or rooted up-— the tangle of parasitical plants has been torn 
from the trees — the cane-brake has been set on fire — and the 
brush, collected in heaps, has melted away upon the blazing 
pile. Only a few stumps of inferior thickness remain, as evt 
dence that a little labour has been performed by the axe. 

Bven as it is, the clearing is a mere patch — scarcely two acret 

!♦ » 
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10 THE WELD HUNTRE88. 

4d extent — and the rnde rail fence, that sigzags around it, attestc 
that the owner is satisfied with the dimensions of bis agricaltaral 
domain. There are no recent marks of the axe — ^not even th« 
'girdling' of a tree — nothing to show that another rood is re- 
quired. The squatter is essentiallj a hunter, and hates the sight 
of an extensive clearing, as he would the labour of making one. 

The virgin forest is his domain, and he is not the man to rob 
It of its primeval charms. The sound of the lumberer's axe, 
cheerful to the lonely traveller, has no music for the ear of the 
squatter ; it i^ to him a note of evil augury — a knell of dread 
import. It is not often that he hears it : he dwells beyond the 
circle of its echoes. His nearest neighbour — a squatter like him 
self— lives at least a league oiF, and the most proximate * set- 
tlement ' is twice that distance from the spot he has chosen for 
his cabin. The smoke of his chimney mingles with that of nc 
other ; its tall column ascends to heaven, solitary as the squatter 
himself. The clearing is of an irregular semiciicalar shape-— 
a deep, narrow stream forming the chord, and afterwards clear- 
ing its way through the otherwise unbroken forest ; while in the 
convexity of the arc, at that point most remote from the water, 
stands the cabin — a log 'shanty' with 'cla'-board' roof— on one 
side flanked by a rude horse-shed, on the other by a corn-crib of 
split rails. 

Such a picture is common enough in the backwoods of 
America ; and some might deem it commonplace. For my part, 
I cannot regard it in this light. I have never looked upon this 
primitive homestead of the pioneer without being impressed 
with a peculiar feeling— one of pleasure. Something seems to 
impart to it an air of vague and mystic grandeur. Perhaps I 
associate the picture with the frame in which it is set — the mag- 
nificent forest that surrounds it, every aisle of which is redolent 
of romance. Such scenes are suggestive of border lore and 
legend — of perils by flood and field, always pleasant to be re- 
membered — of desperate deeds of heroism performed by gallant 
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litoneersy or their eqaallj gallant antagoDisto — ^that red chivalrj 
who once strode proudly along the forest-path, bnt whose ap 
right forms are no longer seen under the shadow of its trees 

Perhaps it is firom reflections of this kind that I view with 
interest the clearing and cabin of the squatter ; or perhaps it 
may be from having at one period encountered incidents iii con- 
neciion with such a scene, of a character never to be forgotten. 

In a certain morning of mid-spring, perhaps the eye of the 
eagle soaring in the sky above, looked down upon jast such a 
picture. If in winter it might be termed rude or commoDplace, 
it now no longer merits the title : nature has girded on her robe 
of green, and by the touch of her magical wand, has toned dowo 
its rough features to an almost delicate softness. The young 
maice — planted 'in a soil that has lain fallow, perhaps for a 
thousand years— is rapidly culming upward ; and the rich sheen 
of its long lance-like leaves, as they bend gracefully over, hides 
from view the sombre hues of the earth. The forest-trees appear 
with their foliage freshly expanded — some, as the tulip-tree, the 
dogwood, and the white magnolia, already in the act of inflores- 
cence. The woods no longer maintain that monotonous silence 
which they have preserved throughout the winter : the red car- 
dinal chatters among the cane : the blue jay screams in the 
pawpaw thicket — ^perhaps disturbed by the gliding of some 
slip|)ery snake— while the mock-bird, regardless of such danger, 
from the top of a tall tulip-tree pours forth his matchless melody 
in sweet, ever-varying straio. The tiny bark of the squirrel, 
«ud the soft cooing of the Carolinian dove, may be heard among 
other sounds — the latter suggestive of earth's noblest passion, as 
its utterer is the emblem of devotion itself. Other sounds are 
heard, perhaps less agreeable to the ear : the shrill ' chirrup ' of 
cicadas and tree-toads ringing so incessantly, that only when they 
cease, do you become conscious of their existence — the dull 
* gluck-gluck' of the great bull-frog, and the hoarse croak of the 
black vultures {aura and cathirtes), that, perched upon ths 
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lallest of the dead woods, press their foul beaks against iti 
naked branches. Still less agreeable might appear the fierce 
miauHing of the red puwia — who has'^not yet retired to his lair 
'-or the howl of the gaunt wolf ; bat not so to the ears of the 
awakened honter, who, through the chinks of his Jone cabin, 
iisteus to such sounds with a savage joy. 

These fierce notes are now rare and exceptional^-^Ten in the 
backwoods — though, unlike the war-whoop of the Indian, they 
have not altogether departed*' Occasionally, their echo may be 
heard through the aisles of the forest, but only in its deepest 
recesses — only in those remote river ' bottoms ' where the squatr 
ter delights to dwell. Even thera, they are heard only at night 
and in the morning to give place to softer and sweeter sounds. 

Fancy, then, a fine morning in June — ^a sanshine that turns all 
it touches into gold — an atmosphere laden with the perfume of 
wild-flowers — ^the hum of honey-seeking bees — ^the songs of birds 
commingling in sweetest melody — and you have the Mue m scim 
of a squatter's cabin on the banks of the Obion, half an hour 
after the rising of the sun. Can such a picture be called com* 
wumplacel — ^rather say it is enchanting. 

And well might this be said of it, the moment after. lu an- 
other instant, the bright sunshine, the forest glories of gieen 
and gold, the bird-music among the trees, the flowery aroma in 
the air, were no longer needed to give grace to the clearing of 
squatter. It signified not that it was a morning in the middle 
cf Jane : had it been the dreariest day of December, the effect 
W'juld have been the same ; and this resembled enchantment itself. 
Tiic rude hut seemed at once changed into a palace — the dead 
trunks became Corinthian columns carved out of white marble 
— their stiff branches appeared to bend gracefully over, like the 
I javes of the recurvent acanthus — and the enclosure of carelessly 
tended maize-plants assumed the aspect of some fair garden of 
die Hesperidesl 

The explanation is easy. Magic is not needed to account for 
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ilie tranafimnatioD, since there exkts a far more powerful form 
of enchaDtment in the diTine presence of female beaatj. And il 
was present there, in its distinct varieties of dark asidfair — typified 
in the persons of two joung girls who came forth from the cabin 
of the squatter : more than typified-— completely symbolised — 
fcr in these two young girls there appeared not one point of re- 
semblance, save the possession of a perfect beaaty. The eye of 
the soaring eagle might not discover their charms — as did tho 
bird of JoTe those of the lovely Leda — bat no kumim eye could 
have gazed for a moment on either one, without receiving the 
impression that it was looking upon the loveliest object on earth. 
This impression conld only be altered, by turning to gaze upon 
the other. 

Who are these yonng creatures 1 Sisters f There is nothing 
in their appearance to suggest the gentle relationship. One is 
tall, dark, and dark-haired, of that golden-brown complexion 
usually styled hrwmtk. Her nose is slightly aquiline, and her 
eye of the oblique Indian type. Other features present an In- 
dian character, especially observable in the nation of the Chica- 
Baws, the former lords of this great forest. She may have 
Indian blood in her veins, but her complexion is too light for 
that of a pure Indian. 

Her dress strengthens the impression that she is a half-blood. 
The skirt is of the common home-spun of the backwoods, striped 
with a yellowish dye ; but the green bodice is of finer stuff, 
with more pretensions to style ; and her neck and wrists are 
embraced by a variety of those glancing circlets, so seductive in 
the eyes of an Indian belle. The buskin-moccasin is purely In 
dlan, and its lines of bead-embroidery gracefully adapt themselves 
lo the outlines of feet and ankles of perfect form. The absence 
of a head-dress is another point of Indian resemblance. Tho 
luxuriant black hair is plaited, and coiled like a coronet aronnd 
the head. There are no combs or pins of gold, but in their place 
a red flower — the trumpet-shaped blossom of a bigneni^i. TLii^ 
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set coqaettishly bebiod the plaits, shears that some little attentioir 
has been given to the toilet ; and simple thongh it be, the 
pecaliar coiffwtt imparts that air usnallj styled ' commanding.' 

Although there is nothing masculine in this young girl's beaaty. 
a single glance at her features impresses you with the idea of a 
character of do ordinary kind — a nature more resolute than ten- 
der—a heart endowed with courage equalling that of a man. 
The idea is strengthed by the observation, that in her hand she 
carries a light rifle ; while a horn and bullet-pouch, suspended 
from her left shoulder, hang under the right arm. She is not the 
only bacKwoods maiden who may be seen thus armed and accou- 
tered ; many are even skilled in the use of the deadly weapon t 

In striking contrast with all this is the appearance of her com- 
panion. The impression the eye receives in looking on the latter 
is that of something soft and beautiful, of a glorious golden 
hue : it is the reflection of bright amber-coloured hair on a blond 
skin tinted with vermilion, imparting a sort of luminous radiance 
divinely feminine. Scrutinise this countenance more closely; and 
you perceive that the features are in perfect harmony with each 
other, and harmonise with the complexion. Ton behold a face, 
such as the Athenian fancy has elaborated into an almost living 
reality in the goddess Oytherea. 

This creature of golden roseate hue is yet very young — scarcely 
more than a child ; but in the blue sky above her bums a fiery 
sun ; and in twelve months she will be a woman. 

Her costume is still more simple than that of her companion : 
m sleeved dress of the same striped home-spun, loosely worn, and 
open at the breast ; her fine amber-coloured hair the only cover 
ing for her head — as it is the only shawl upon her shoulders over 
which it falls in ample luxuriance* A string of pearls around her 
Deck — false pearls, poor thing 1 — ^is the only effort that vanity 
seems to have made, for there is no other adornment. Even 
shoes and stockings are wanting ; but the most costly ehansswn 
could not add to the elegance of those little migtum feot. 
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Who are they — these fair flowers of the forest 1 
Let the mystery end. They are sisters, though not the chi)' 
dren of one mother ; they are the daughters of the huDter — the 
owner of the cabin and clearing — ^his only children. 

Happy hanter I poor you may be, and your home lowly ; it 
can never be lonely in such companionship. The proudest prince 
may enry yon the*possession of two snch treasures — ^beyond pa- 
raJiei, beyond price i 



CHAPTER IL 

XIBIAN AKD UUAH. 

IfjMXKG outward from the door, the two yoang girls paosed io 
their steps ; an object had attracted their attention. A large 
dog was seen running out from the shed, a gannt, fierce-looking 
animal, that answered to the Tery appropriate name of ' Wolf.' 
He approached the sisters, and saluted them with an unwilling 
wag of his tail. It seemed as though he coulJ not look pleased 
even while seeking a favour — for this was evidently the purpose 
ihat had brought him forth from his lair in the shed. He ap- 
pealed especially to the older of the girls — Marian. 

*Ho, Wolf, I see your sides are thin, old fellow : you wj^Dt 
jour breakfast ? What can we give him, Lil V 

'Indeed, sister, I know not what.' 

'There is some deer-meat inside V 

•Ah, 1 fear father will not allow Wolf to have that. I heard 
km say he expected one to take dinner with him to-day f Yon 
know who V 

An arnh smile accompanied the half-interrogatory ; but for all 
that, the words did not appear to produce a pleasanv effect. On 
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16 THB WILD HUlirrREftS. 

the contrary, a shade was observable on the brovf of her to whon 
they were addressed. ^ 

' Yes, I do know. Well, he shall not dine with me. Tis jnsl 
for that I've brought oat my rifle. To-day, I intend to make my 
dinner in the woods, or go without, and that's more likely. 
Never fear. Wolf 1 yon shall have your breakfast, whether I get 
my dinner or not. Now, for the life of me, Lil, I don't know 
what we can give the poor dog. Those buzzards are just within 
range; I could bring one of them down ; but the filthy creatures, 
ugh 1 even a dog won't eat them.' 

* See, sister 1 yonder is a squirrel. Wolf will eat squirrels, I 
know : but ah I it 's a pity to kill the little creature.' 

Not a bit. Yon little creature is a precious little thief ; if s 
just been at our corn-crib. By killing it, I do justice in a double 
sense. I punish the thief, and reward the good dog. Here 
goesl' 

The squirrel, scared from its depredation on the corn, swept 
nimbly over the ground towards the nearest tree. Wolf having 
espied it, rushed after in headlong pursuit. But it is a rare 
chance indeed when a dog captures one of these animals upon 
the ground ; and Wolf, as usual, was unsuccessfuL 

He had ' treed' the squirrel ; but what of that f The nimble 
creature, having swooped up to a high limb, seated itself there, 
and looked down upon its impotent pursuer with a nonchalant de< 
fiance—at intervals more emphatically expressing this sentiment 
by a saucy jerk of its tail. But this false security proved the 
•quirrel's ruin. Deceived by it, the silly animal made no effort 
to conceal its body behind the branch ; but, sitting upright in a 
fork, presented a fair mark to the rifle. 

The girl raised the piece to her shoulder, took aim, and 
fired. 

The shot told ; and the tiny victim, hurled from its high perch, 
— after making several somersaults in the air — ^fell right into the 
Jaws of that hungry sa'-age at the bottom of the tree. 
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Wolf mode his breakfast upon the sqoirrel. 

This yoong Diana of the backwoods appeared in no wa/ astott 
ftlied at the feat she had performed ; nor yet Lilian. DoabtlesSi 
it was an every-day deed. 

' Ton mnst learn to shoot, Lil.' 

' sister, for what parpose ? Ton know I have neither 
Ibe taste nor skill for it that yon have.' 

* The skill yon will acqnh'e by practice. It is worth knowing 
how, I can assure yon : besides, it is an accomplishment one might 
stand in need of some day. Why, do yon know, sister, in the 
times of the Indians, every girl understood how to manage a 
rifle f — so father says. Trae, the fighting Indians are gone away 
from here, bat what if yon were to meet a great bear In the 
woods r 

* Sorely I shonld ran away from him.' 

And sorely I shooldn't, Lil. I have never met a bear, bnt I'd 
jnst like to try one.' 

Dear sister, yoo frighten me. Oh, do not think of such a 
thing 1 Indeed, Marian, I am never happy when yoo are away 
in the woods ; I am always afraid of yoor meeting with some 
great wild beast, which may devoor yoo. Tell me why do yoo 
gnf I am sore I cannot see what pleasure yoo can l>..ve ic 
being in the woods alone.' 

' Alone I Ha, ha I Perhaps I am not always aloni! This was 
said in a low voice, not lond enoogh for Lilian to hear the words, 
though she observed the smile that accompanied their utterance. 

' Ton see, sister LiV continued Marian in a louder tone, ' our 
tastes differ; you are young, and like better to read the story- 
books your mother left you, and look at the pictures in thenu 
My mother left me no story-books nor pictures ; she had none, 
and did not care for them, I fancy. She was half-Indian, yoo 
know ; and I suppose I am like her : for I too prefer realities to 
pictures. I love to roam about in the woods ; and as for ibe 
danger — ^pooh, pooh — I have no fear of that. I fear neithor beai 
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nor paDther, nor anj other qnadmped. Hs, ha I T bare movH 
fear of a two4egged creature I koow of ; and I should be in 
more danger of meeting with that anioial by stayvng at hovu? 

These words appeared to give rise to a train of reflections in 
wl.icb there was bitterness. The heroiae of the rifle remained 
silent while m the act of reloading her rifle, and the tinge of 
melancholy that pervaded her countenance told that her thonghta 
were abstracted. While priming the piece, she was eyeo moA 
adroit enon^ to spill a large quantity of the powder, but not 
from any lack of practice or dexterity. 

Lilian had heard the concluding words of her sister^s speech 
with some surprise, and also noticed the abstracted air. She 
was about to ask for an explanation, when the dialogue wag inters 
rupted. Wolf rashed past with a fierce growl : some one ap* 
proached the clearing. 

A horseman — a man of about thirty years of age, of spare 
form and somewhat sinister aspect — a face to be hated on sight 
And at sight of it the shadow deepened on the brow of 
Harlan, 

Her sister exhibited no particular emotion. The new-comer 
was no stranger : It was only Josh Stebbins, the schoolmaster 
of Swampvllle. He was their father's friend, and came often to 
▼tsit them : moreorer, he was that day expected, as Lilian knew. 
Otily in one way did sho show any interest in his arrival ; and that 
was, on observing that he was better dressed than usual. The 
tmt of his dress, too, was different. 

' Sec, sister Marian,' cried she, laughing as she spoke, ' how fine 
Mister Josh is I black cloth coat and waistcoat — with a stand- 
ing collar, too 1 Why, he is exactly like the Methody minister 
of Swampville I May be he has turned one. I shouldn't wonder, 
for the^ say he is very learned. Well, if that be, we may hear 
him preach at the next camp-meeting. How I should like to 
hear him hold forth i' — ^ha, ha, ha I' 

The yoang creature laughed heartily at her own fantastic corv 
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Mica ; «D<! ner tsUiuf, sibnrj fdce for % moment silenced the 
birds, tui if tbej paused to listen to ft momc more melodious thsc 
their own. The mock*liird echDed back the laugh ; but not so 
Marian. She had observed the novelty as well as her sister ; bat 
it appeared to impress her in a very diflTerent manner. She di<^ 
not even smile at the approach of the stranger ; but on the con- 
trary the cloud upon her brow became a shade darker. 

Marian was some years older than her sister — old enough to 
know that there was ml in the world : for neither is the ' back- 
woods ' the home of an Arcadian innocence. 

She knew the schoolmaster sufficiently to dislike him ; and, 
from his appearance, one would have given her credit for having 
formed a correct estimate of his character. She suspected the 
obfect of his visit ; more than that, she knew it ; JiAe uas henelj 
iSs ohjed. With indifferent grace, therefore, did she receive him : 
scarcely concealing her aversion as she bade him the customary 
welcome. 

Without being gifted with any very acute perception, the new 
comer might have observed the distaste of the young girl at his 
presence. He look no notice of it, however, either by word or 
the movement of a feature. On the contrary, he appeared per- 
fectly indifferent to the character of the reception given him. 
Not that his manner betrayed anything like swagger — for he was 
evidently .not one of the swaggering sort ; rather was his beha- 
viour characterised by a cool, quiet effrontery — a sort of sarcas* 
tic assurance— ten times more irritating. This was displayed in 
the laconic style of his salutation ; * Morning, girls 1 father at 
home V — in the fact of his dismounting without waiting to be in* 
' vited — in sharply scolding the dog out of his way as he led his 
horse to the shed ; and in finally throwing the saddle-bags over 
bis arm, and stepping inside the cabin-door, with the air of one 
who is not only master of the house. But of the ' situation.' 

Inside the door, he was received by the squatter himself ; and 
in the eichange of salutations, a close observer might have noted 
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a remarkftble difference in the inatiDer of the two men ; the gacst 
cool, cynical, confident ; the host agitated, with eye unsteady, and 
heart ill at case. There was a strange significance in the sa1a« 
tation, as also in the little incident that followed. Before a 
dozen words had passed between the two men, the schoolmaster 
tarned quietly apon his heel, and closed the door behind him-^ 
the squatter making no objection to the act, either by word or 
gestare 1 

The incident might appear of trifling importance ; but not so . 
to Marian, who stood near, watching every movement, and list- 
ening to every word. Why was the door closed, and by J3sh 
Stebbins ? — that rude door, that, throughout the long summer 
day, was accustomed to hang open on its raw-hide hinges T All 
day, and often all night — except during the cold wintry winds, 
or when rain-storms blew from the west I Why was it now closed 
and thus unceremoniously J No wonder that Marian attached a 
significance to the act. 

Neither had she failed to note the agitated mien of her fatiier 
while receiving his visitor — that father, at all other times, and in 
the presence of all other people, so bold, fierce, and impassible 1 
She observed all this with a feeling of pain. For snch strange 
conduct, reflected she, there must be a cause, and a serious one. 

The young girl stood for some moments in the attitude she 
had assumed. Her sister had gone aside to pluck some flowers 
growing by the bank of the stream, and Marian was now alone. 
Her eye was bent upon the door, and she appeared to hesitate 
between two thoughts. Should she approach and listen 7 She 
knew a lUlU — she desired to know more. 

She had not conjectured the object of the schoolmaster's visir ;• 
ibc was certain'ii concerned herself. It was not simply that tliut 
troubled her spirits ; left to herself, she would have made light ol 
Ruch a suitor, and given him his conge with a brusque prompti 
lude. But her father — why does he yield to the solicitations of 
iLis man ? That is the mystery she desii-es to unravel. 
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Gonld it be a debt 7 Scarcely that. In the lawless circle of 
'jaekwoods soctetj^ the screw of the creditor has but little powoi 
over the Tictim of debt — certainly not enongh to ensla?e sach a 
free, fearless spirit as that of Hickman Holt. The girl knew 
this, and hence her painful suspicions that pointed to some otker 
caiMf. What canse ? She wonld know. 

She made one step towards the house, as if bent upon espion 
age. Again she paused, and appeared undecided. The chinks 
between the logs were open all around the hut — so, too, the in- 
tersUoes between the hewn planks of the door. No one could 
approach near to the walls without being seen from the inside ; 
and a listener would be sure of being discovered. 

Was it this reflection that stayed her in her steps 1 that caused 
her to turn backf Or did the action spring from a nobler 
motiTe ? 

WbicheTcr it was, it seemed to bring about a change in her 
determination : for suddenly turning away, she stood facing the 
forest — as if with the intention of lannching herself into its 
sombre depths. 

A call of adieu to her aster — a signal to Wolf to follow — and 
she was gone. 

Whither, and for what purpose 1 Why lores she these lone 
rambles under the wild wood shade f She has declared that she 
delights in them ; but can we trust her declaration ? True, hers 
is a strange spirit — ^tinged, no doubt, with the moral tendencies 
of her mother's race— in which the love of solitude is almest 
an idiosyncrasy. But with her this forest ranging is almost a 
new practice : only for a month or so has she been indnlging in 
tills romantic habit — so incomprehensible to her home-loviug sister. 
Her father puts no check upon such inclinations : on the contrary, 
be encourages them, as if proud of his daughter's penchant for the 
ehase. Though purely a white man, his nature has been Indi- 
anlsed by the habits of his life ; and in his eyes, the chase m 
ihe noblest accomplishment — even for a woman 1 
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Does the fair Mp^rian think so ? or hsR she another motiTe foi 
absenting her<ie^f so ft*eqaeDtlj from her home T 

Let us f'^i'-w her iuto the forest : here, perhaps, we maj find 
to ^*»'<^v i V) the enigma. 



CHAPTER IIL 



THE LOTXBS' BENDEZT0I7S. 



Olance into the forest-glade I It is an opening in the woods 
— ^ dmring not made by the labour of boman hands, bat a 
work of Nature herself — a spot of earth where the great timber 
grows not, but in its place shmbs and tender grass, plants and 
perfumed flowers. 

AboQt a mile distant firom the cabin of Hickman Holt, just such 
an opening is found — ^in superficial extent about equal to the 
squatter's clearing. It lies in the midst of a forest of tall trees 
— among which are conspicuous the tulip-tree, the white magno- 
lia, cotton-woods, and giant oaks. Those that immediately 
encircle it are of less stature : graduating inward to its edge, like 
the seats in an amphitheatre— 41.8 if the forest trees stooped 
downward to kiss the fair flowers that sparkle upon the glade. 

These lesser trees are of Tarious species. Thej are the sassa* 
fras laurel, famed for its sanitary sap ; the noble Oarolina bay, 
with its aromatic leares ; the red mulberry ; and the singular 
Osage orange-tree (madwra auramiica), the ' bow-wood ' of the 
Indians. The pawpaw also is present, to attest the extreme rich- 
ness of the soil ; but the flowering plants, that flourish in pro- 
fuse luxuriance oyer the glade, are suflicient evidence of its 
fertility. Why the trees grow not there, is one of nature's secrets 
not yet revealed to man. 

It is easier to say why a squatter's cabin is not there. Thert 
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li BO mystery aboat this : tlioaf^ there might Appear to be, 
RDce the dearimg is foaad ready to hand. The explanation ii 
umple the giade is a mile distant from water — the nearest 
being that of the creek already mentioned as running past the 
cabin of the sqnatter. 

Thas nature, as if Jealous of this pretty wild-wood garden, 
ivroteets it Uom. the deilement of man. 

Nevertbeleas^ tiM human presence is not unknown to it. On 
this very morning — this fair morning in June, that has discfocped to 
our Tiew the cabin and clearing of the squatter— a man may be 
oheenred entedng the glade. His light elastic step, his lithe 
agHe form, his smooth face, alt bespeak bis youth ; while the 
style of his dress, his arms and equipments, proclaim his calliag 
U) be that of a hunter. 

He is a man of the correct sice, and, tt may be added, of the 
correct shape-^hat is, one with wkose tguns the eye llnds no 
fault. It is pleased at beholding a certain just distribatton of 
me memben^ promising strength and aetirity for the aocom{^sh- 
t'icnt of any possible physical end. 

The countenance is equally expressive ef good mental qualities 
The features are regular and open, to frankness. A prominent 
chin denotes irmness; a soft hasd eye, gentleness ; and a fuO 
rounded throat, intrepid daring. 

There is neither beard upon the chin nor moustache upon the 
lip— not that the face is too young for either, but both have 
6eeii shaven off. In the way of hair, a magnificeiit chevd^rt of 
brown carls ruffles out under the rial of his cap, shadowing over 
u.t> cheeks and neck of the wearer. Arched eye-brows, a small 
month, and regular teeth, give the finish to a face which might 
be regarded as the type of manly beauty. 

A.nd yot this beauty appears under a russet garb. There is 

ao evideiioe of excessive toilet-care. The brush and comb have 

' been but sparingly used ; and tieither perfame nor pomatum has 

boea employed to heighten the shine of those luxuriant carls. 
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There is sun-tan on the face, that, perhaps, with the aid of soa)p 
mghi be taken off ; bat it is permitted to remain. The teetn, 
too, might be made whiter with a dentifrice and bra&h ; but m 
ail lil^elihood the nearest approach to their having ever been 
cleansed has been while chewing a piece of tough deer-meat. 

NeyerthelesSy without any artificial aids, the yoang man'« 
beantj proclaims itself in erery feature — ^the more so, perhaps, 
that in gazing upon his face, you are impressed with the idea 
tikat there is an * outcome * in it. 

In his dress there is not much that could be altered for the 
better. The hunting^hirt, of finest buckskin leather, with its 
fringed cape and skirt, hangs upon his body with all the grace oi 
an Athenian tunic ; while its open front permits to be seen the 
manly contour of his breast, but half concealed under the softer 
fawnskin. The wrappers of green baiae, though folded more than 
once around his legs, do not hide their elegant toumun ; and as 
appropriate coyering for his feet is a pair of strong moccadns^ 
ioled with thick leather. A coon-skin cap sits high upon his 
heady slightly inclined to the right. With the yisage of the ani- 
mal turned to the front, and the full plume-like tail, with ft* 
alternate rings, drooping to the shoulder, it forms a head-drew 
that is far from ungracafuU A belt around the waist — a short 
hunting-knife in the sheath — a large powder-hem hanging below 
the arm-pit— a bullet-pouch underneath, and vtnld ifiut! No 
not all ; there remains to be mentioned the rifle — ^the arm paf 
ODceUencB of the American hunter. 

The portrait ia that of Frank Wingrore — ^a dashing joun% 
backwoodsman, whose calling is the chase. 

The hunter has entered the glade, and is adyancing across it. 
Be walks slowly, but without caution— without that habituti 
itealthy tread that distinguishes the sons of St. Hubert in the 
west. On the contrary, his step is free, and the flowers are 
crushed under his feet. He is not eyen silent, but humming a 
tn'\e as he goes. Notwithstanding that he appears accoutred fei 
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tbe chase, bis moTemeots are not those of one m parsuit of gaoie 
For this morning, at least, he is out apou a different errand; and 
jndging from his jovial aspect, it should be one of pleasure ; tbe 
birds themselves seem not more gaj. 

On emerging from the shadows of the tall trees into the open 
glade effnlgent with flowers, his gaiety seems to have reached- its 
cHmax : it breaks forth in song, and for some minutes the forest 
re-echoes the welMftiown lay of ' Woodnum spa/re thai int.* 

Whence this joyous humour ? Why are those eyes sparkling 
with a scarce concealed triumph ? Is there a sweetheart ex- 
pected. Is the glade to be the scene of a love-interview — that 
glade perfumed and flowery, as if formed for such a purpose 7 

Tbe conjecture is reasonable : the young hunter has the air of 
one who keeps an assignation — one, too, who dreams not of disap- 
pointment. 

Near the edge of the glade, on the side opposite to that by 
which the liunter has come in, is a fallen tree ; its branches and 
bark have long since disappeared, and the trunk is bleached to a 
iHrilliant white. In the phraseology of the baekwoods, it is no 
longer a tree, but a ' log/ Toward this the hunter advances , 
and, on arriving at the log, seats himself upon it, in the attitude 
of one who does not anticipate being long alone. 

There is a path that runs across the glade bisecting it into 
two nearly equal parts. It is a tiny track, evidently not muen 
used* It conducts from the stream on which stands the cabin of 
the squatter Holt, to another 'fork' of the same river, the Obion, 
where clearings are numerous, and where there is also a large set- 
tlement bearing the dignified title of 'town/ It is the town ot 
Swampville — ^a name perhaps more appropriate than euphonious. 

(Tpon this path, where it debouches from the forest, the eye of 
Frank Wingrove becomes fixed — not in the direction of Swamp- 
fille, but toward the clearing of the squatter. From this it w 
DOW evident that he expects some one, and that the person e» 
pected is to come from that side. 

% 
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A good while passes, and yet do one appears. The hniilier 
begins to manifest signs of impatience. As if to kill time, ha 
repeatedly rises, and reseats himseif. With his eye, he naeasarei 
the altitude of the sun — the watch of the backwoodsman — and 
as the bright orb rises higher in the heavens, his spirits appear 
to sink in proportion. His look is no longer cheerfal. He has 
long since finished his song ; and his Toice is now heard, only 
when he utters an ejaculation of impatience. * 

All at once the joyous expression is restored. There is a noise 
in the woods, and it proceeds from the right direction ; a rus^ 
ling of dead leates that litter the path, and occasionally the 
* swish ' of recoiling branches. Some one approaches tlie glade. 

The young hunter springs to his feet, and stands listening. 
Presently, he hears yoices ; but he hears them rather with surprise 
than pleasure — ^as is indicated by another quick change passing 
oyer his countenance. The cheerful aspect has tigain giyen place 
to a look of disappointment — ^this time approaching to chagrm. 

'Thar's talk goin' on,' mutters he to himself. 'Then she's not 
alone ! thar's somebody along wi' her. Who the darnation can 
it beP 

After this characteristic soliloquy, he remains silent — ^listeniiig 
far more eagerly than before. 

The noises become more distinct, and the yoices louder. More 
than one can be distinguished mingling in the conyersation. 

For some seconds, the hunter maintains his attentive attitude^ 
his eye sternly fixed upon the embouchure of the path. 

His suspense is of short duration. Hearing the yoices more 
)>1uinly, he recognises their tones ; and the recognition appears 
to frive a sudden turn to his thoughts. The expression of cha- 
grin giyes place to one of simple disappointment. 

' Bah 1' exclaims he^ throwing himself back upon the dead wood 
Mt aintAer, after all I It's only a gang o' them royia' redskino. 
What, in Old Nick's name, fetches 'em this away an' jest at tUi 
tiime too V 
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After a moment's reflection, he starts np from the 1(^, contina* 
ing to matter : I most hide, or they'll be for hayin' a parley. 
That od never do, for I guess $kt can't be far off by this. Hang 
the cooked lock P 

With this elegant finish, the speaker glides rapidly roand the 
end of the fallen tree, and makes for the nearest underwood— 
evidently with the design of screening himself from sight. He is 
too late — as the ' ngh ' ottered on the opposite side of the glade 
cooTinces him — and, changing his intention, he fronts round, and 
qoietly returns to his former position opon the log. 

The hunter's conjectnre has proved correct Bronzed faces 
show themselves over the tops of the bushes on the opposite edge 
of the glade ; and the moment after, three Indians emerge into 
the open ground. That they are Indians, their tatterdemalion 
dress of coloured blankets, leggins, and moccasins would indicate; 
but their race is even recognizable in their mode of march* 
Though there are but three of them, and their path runs no 
longer among trees, they follow one another in single file^ and in 
Che true typical ' trot ' of the red aboriginal 

The presence of Indians in these woods requires explanation-— 
for their tribe has long before this time been transported to their 
new lands west of the Mississippi. It only needs to be said that 
a few families have preferred to remain — some from attachment 
to the scenes of their youth, not to be severed by the prospect 
of a far happier home — some from associations formed with the 
whitea-— and some from more trivial causes — perhaps from being 
the degraded outcasts of their tribes. Thronghout the whole 
region of the backwoods, their still exist a sparse population of 
the indigenoos race : dwelling, as their ancestors did, under tents 
or in the open air ; tralfickiog in small articles of their own man* 
ufactnre ; in short, p»Tforming very much the same metier as ^.he 
Gitanos in Europe. There are other points of resemblance be- 
tween theia two races* •-amounting almost to a family likenew— 
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and which fairly entitles the Indians to an appellation sometioMi 
bestowed upon them-r^he Gipsies of the New World, 

The three Indians who have entered the glade are manifestly 
what is termed an ' Indian family/ or part of one. They are 
father^ and mother, and daughter — the last a girl nearly grown. 

The man is in the lead, the woman follows, and the yonug 
^irl brings np the rear. They are bent upon a journey, and ite 
object is also manifest. The pannier borne upon the back of the 
woman, containing fox and coon skins, with little coloured bas- 
kets of wicker — with the bead-embroidered moccasins and warn- 
pum belts that appear in the hands of the girl — bespeaks a 
purposed visit to the settlement of Swampville. 

True to the customs ' of his fathers,' the Indian himself carrier 
nothing ; if we except a long rusty gun over his shoulder, and 
a small hatchet in his belt, rendering him rather a formidable 
fellow on his way to a market. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CATASTROPHE OF A KIS8. 

The log on which the young hunter has seated himself is somf 
paces distant from the path. He has a slight knowledge or 
this Indian family, and simply nods to them as they pass. He 
docs not speak lest a word should bring on a conversation — for 
the avoidance of which he has a powerful motive. The Indian 
makes no halt, but strides silently onward, followed by his pan- 
nier-laden squaw. The girl, however, pauses in her steps, as if 
struck by some thought. 

The action quickly follows the thought ; and turning out o( 
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che patfa, she approaches the spot where Frank Wingro?t ii 
seated. 

What wants she with the joang pale-face f Can this be thp 
ike he has been expecting with such impatience ? Snrely not I 

And yet the girl is hj no means ill-lookiug. In her black, oh 
liqae eyes there is a certain sweetness of expression ; and a tinge 
of porple-red, bursting through the bronze of her cheel^s, lends 
to her countenance a peculiar charm. Add to this, luxuriant 
black hair, and a bosom of bold outlines — which the sparse, say- 
age costume but half conceals — and you have a portrait somc- 
tbtng more than pretty. Many a time and oft, in the history of 
backWbods life, has the heart of the proud pale-face offered 
sacrifice at such a shrine. Is this, then, the expected one 7 

No. Her actions answer the question ; and his too : he has 
uot even risen to receive her, but keeps his seat upon the log, 
regardbg her approach with a glance of indifference, not un- 
mingled with a slight shade of displeasure. 

Her object is presently apparent. A bullet-pouch of white 
'iQckskin, richly worked with porcupine quills, is hanging over 
her arm. On arriving before the hunter, she holds it out, a-* if 
about to present it. One might fancy that such is her intention ; 
and that the pouoh is designed as a gnge d'amour ; but the word 
'dollar,' which accompanies the offer, precludes the possibility of 
9uch a silly supposition. It is not thus that an Indian girl 
makes love. She is simply soliciting the pale-face to purchase. 

In this design she is almost certain to be succevssfyl. Tlic 
pouch proclaims its value, and promises to sell itself. Certainly 
it is a beautiful object, with its quills of brilliant dye, and riclii) 
embroidered shoulder-strap. Perhaps no object could be held ii^* 
before the eyes of Frank VVingrove, more likely to elicit his ad- 
miratiou. 

He sees and admires : he knows its value. It is chen^> at a 
dollar ; besides, he was just thinking of treating himself to sujh 
a one. His old caiskin is worn and greasy. He has grown r»isii 
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dioas of late, for reasoos that may be gaessed. This beaatifiil 
pencil woald sit well o?er his new ban ting-shirt, and trick him 
oat to a T. In the eyes of Maria n ■ ■■ 

His desire to become the possessor of the coTeted article, hin- 
ders him from continuing the reflection. Fortunately his old 
pouch contains the required coin; and in another instant a silFer 
dollar glances in the palm of the Indian girl 

But the ' goods ' are not deliyered over in the ordinary man* 
oer. A thought seems to strike the fair huckster ; and she stands 
a moment gazing upon the face of the handsome purchaser. Is 
it curiosity 7 or is it, perhaps, some softer emotion that has hud« 
denly germinated in her soul 7 

Her hesitation lasts only for an instant. With a smile that 
seems to solicit, she approaches nearer to the hunter* The pouch 
is held aloft, with the strap extended between her hands. Her 
design ia eyident — she purposes to adjust it upon his shoulders. 

The young hunter does not repel the proffered service— how 
could he 7 It would not be Frank Wingrore to do so. On the 
contrary, he leans his body forward to aid in the action. 

The attitude brings their faces almost close together : their 
lips are within two inches of touching I 

For a moment the girl appears to have forgotten her purpose, 
or else she executes it in a manner suflBciently maladroit. An 
passing the strap over the high coonskin cap, her fingers become 
entangled in th^) brown curls beneath. Her eyes are not directed 
that way : thej .re gazing with a basilisk glance into the eyes of 
the hunter. 

The attitude of Wingrove is at first shrinking ; but a slight 
«mile curling np<^i his lip, betokens that there is not much pain 
In the situation A reflection, howeyer, made at the momeniv 
ehases away the smile. It is this : 

' Tamal eart jquakes I were Marian to see me now I she'd 
never belieye bvit that Vm in loye with this young squaw ; she'i 
>r*^,n jealous o' ^lor already.' 
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Bat tbe reflection paaeeg ; and with it for an instant the m 
nembrance of ' Marian/ The sweetest smelling flower is that 
which is nearest — so sings the honey-bee* Haman blood cannof 
bear the proximity of those pretty lips ; and the kmdness of the 
Indian maiden most be recompensed by a kiss. 

She makes no resistanGe ; she utters no cry ; their lips meet 
— bat the kiss is interrupted, ere it can be achieved. 

Tbe bark of a dog — followed by a half-snppressed scream in a 
female Yoice — canses the intermption. 

The honter starts back, looking aghast ; the Indian exhibits 
only surprise. Both together glance across the glade : Marian 
Holt is standing up on tbe opposite edge I 

WingroTe's cheek has turned red ; fear and shame are depicted 
iq>on his face. In his confusion he pushes the Indian aside — 
Bore rudely than gently. 

' Gro I' he exclaims in an under Toice. 'For Ood's sake, go I 
i^you have rained me V 

The girl obeys the request and gesture — both sufficiently rude 
irfler such sweet complaisance. She obeys, however, aod moves 
€ff from the spot — not without reproach in her glance, and reluct- 
ance in her steps. 

Before reaching the path, she pauses ; turns iu her track ; 
and then rushes swiftly back towards tbe hunter. 

Wingrove stands astonished — half affrighted. Before he can 
recover himself, or divine her intent, the Indian is once more by 
his side. 

She snatches the pouch from his shoulders — the place where 
ber own hands had suspended it — then, flinging the silver coin 
at his feet, and uttering in a loud angry tone the words, ' False 
pale-face I' she turns from tbe spot, and glides rapidly away. 

In another moment, she has entered the forest-path, and is 
lost to tbe sight. 

Tbe scene has been short— of only a moment's duration 
Marian has not moved, from the moment she uttered that wlIJ 
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ha1f<snppressed scream. She stands silent and transfixed, as if 
its Qtterance h^d deprived her of speech and motion. Her Hnfl 
form picturesquely draped with bodice and skirt — the moccaf^in 
buskins upon her feet — the coiled coronet of shining hair sn; 
mounting her head — the rifle in her hand, resting on its butt, ae 
it had been dashed mechanically down — ^the huge gaunt dog by 
her side : all these outlined upon the green background of the 
forest leaves, impart to the maiden an. appearance at once majes- 
tic and imposing. Standing thus immobile, she suggests the 
idea of some rival huntress, whom Diana, from jealousy, has 
suddenly transformed into stone. 

But her countenance betrays that she is no statue. The 
solonr of her cheeks — alternately flushing red and pale — and 
the indignant flash of that fiery eye, tell you that you look upon 
a living woman — one who breathes and bums under the influ- 
ence of a terrible emotion. 

Wingrove is half frantic ; he scarcely knows what to say or 
what to do. In his confusion, he advances towards her, calling 
her by name; but before be has half crossed the glade, her words 
fall upon his ear, causing him to hesitate and falter in his steps. 

' Frank Wingrove I' she cries, ' come not near me ; your road 
lies the other way. Go I follow your Indian damsel. Yon will 
find her at Swampville, no doubt selling her cheap kisses to tn 
flers like yourself. Traitor I we meet no more 1' 

Without waiting for a reply, or even to note the effect of h(r 
words, Marian Holt steps back into the forest, and disappears. 

The young hunter is too stupefied to follow. With * F^Imj 
pale-face ' ringing in one ear, and ' traitor ' in the other, he ki owy 
not in what direction to turn. 

At length the log falls under his eye ; and striding mc( ham- 
cally towards it, he sits down — to reflect upon the levity of hit 
londact, and the unpleasant consequences of %n nhhallowed ]sisi» 
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CHAPTER V. 

SQUATTER AKD SAIMT. 

fosuBV we to the sqaatter'g cabin — this time to eater H. 

laside, there is DOt much to be seen or described. The 
interior consistg of a single room— of which the log-walls are the 
Bides, aad the clapboard roof the ceiliag. In one corner there is 
a little partition or screen-^tbe materials composing it beiug 
•kins of the black bear, and deei:-hides. It is pleasant to look 
upon this partition : it is the shrine of modesty and virgin inn> 
cence : it proves that the sqoatter is not altogether a savage. 

Rude as is the interior of the sheiling, it contains a few relics 
of bjgoae, better days — not spent there, bat elsewhere. Some 
books are seen npon a little shelf — the library of Lilian's mother 
— and one or two pieces of furniture, that have once bein decent, 
if not stylish. But chattels of this kind are scarce in the back- 
woods— even in the houses of more pretentious people thau 
a squatter ; and a log-stool or two, a table of spL't poplar planks, 
an iron pot, some pans and pails of tin, a few plates and panni- 
kins of the same material, a gourd ' dipper ' or drinking cup^ and 
halfia-dozen iron knives, forks, and spoons, of the commonest 
kind, constitute the whole ' plenishing ' of the hut. 

The skin of a cougar, not long killed, hangs against the wall ; 
beside it are the pelts of other wild animals, as the gray fox, the 
raccoon, the rufous lynx, musk-rats and minks. These, drapit^g 
the rough, gray logs, roll them to some extent of their naked 

a* 
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By the door is suspended an old saddle, of tbo fashion kno^n 
as Amtnca>n — a sort oi cross between the bigb-peaked silla of 
the MesicanSy and tbe flat, pad-like Englisb saddle ; and od the 
ftdjaceat peg bangs a bridle to matdi — ^its reins black wiib age 
and its bit reddened with rast. 

Some light articles of female apparel are seen hanging against 
tbe wall, near that sacred precinct where, daring tbe night-boarei 
Impose the fair daughters of tbe squatter. 

It is a rode dwelling indeed — a rough casket to contain a 
pair of jewels so sparkling and priceless. 

Jost now, it is occupied bj two individuals of a Terj different 
character — two men already mentioned — the hnnter Hickman 
Holt, and his Tisitor Josh Stebbins, the schoolmaster of Swamp-' 
Tille. The personal appearance of the lattw has been already 
half described. It deserves a more detailed delineation. His 
probaUe age has Ijeea already stated — aboot thirty. His spare 
figure and iU-omened a^)ect hare been alladed to. Add to this 
low stature^ a tripe-coloured skin, a beardless face, a shrinking 
duo, a nose sharp-pointed and peekisb, lank black hair falling; 
Of er the forehead, and hanging down almost low enough to sha 
dow a pair of deep-set, weasel like eyes — ^give to this combtua- 
tioo of features a slightly sinister aspect, and yon have the 
portrait of Josh Stebbins. It is not easy to tell the cause of this 
sinister expression, for the features are not irregular ; and, but 
for its bilious colour, the face oonld scarcely be termed ill-look 
ing. The eyes do not squint ; and the thin lips appear making 
% constant etSort to look smiling and saintlike. Perhaps it is this 
jnUward affectation of tbe saintly character — ^belying, as it evi- 
dently does, the spirit within — ^that produces the unfavourable 
impression. In earlier youth, the face may have been better 
fiivoiired ; but a career, spent in the exercise of evil passions, has 
left more than one ' blase ^ upon it. 

It is difficult to reconcile such a career with tbe demeanour of 
the man, and especially with his present occapation ; but Josk 
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StebbiDS has not always been a schoolmaster ; and the pedfu 
gogoe of a border settlement is not necessarily expected to bo a 
mode] of morality. Even if it were so, this lord of the hickory 
switch is Gomparatirely a stranger in Swampville ; and^ perha[)s, 
on]y the best side of his character has been exhibited to tho 
parents and guardians of the settlement. That is of the saintl 
order ; and, as if to strengthen the illosion, a dress of clerica« 
eat has been assumed, as also a white crsYat, and black broad- 
brimmed hat. The coat, waistcoat, and trousers are of broad- 
cloth— tboogh Bot of the finest quality. It is just such a costume 
as might be worn by one of the humbler class of Methodist bor- 
der ministers, or by a Catholic priest — a somewhat rarer bird iu 
the backwoods. Josh Stebbins is neither one nor the other ; 
although, as will shortly appear, his assumption of the ecclesias- 
tical style is not altogether confined to his dress ; of late he has 
also affected the clerical calling. The a devant attorney's clerk 
—whilom the schoolmaster of Swampville — ^is now an ' Apostle ' 
— an ' Elder ' of the ' Latter-day Saints.' 

The character is new — the faitb itself is not very old — for the 
events we are relating occurred during the first decade of the 
Mormon revelation. Even Holt himself is only now made awurt 
of the change : as would appear from a certain air of astonish. 
ment| with which he regards* the clerical habiliments of his 
yisitor. 

It wonld be difficult to imagine a greater contrast, than that 
fresefited in the appearance of these two men. Were we to 
select two parallel types from the animal world, they would be 
the sly fox and the grizzly bear-*the latter represented by the 
iquatter himself. 

In Hickman Holt we behold a personage of unwonted aspeci 
— a man of gigantic stature — with a beard reaching to tho 
second button of his coat, and a face not to be looked upon 
without a sensation of terror — ^a countenance expressive of dele^ 
mined courage, but at the same time of fierceness, untenipered by 
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liny trace of softer emotion. The shaggy sand-colonred beard 
plightly grizzled — eyebrows like a cktvaux defnse of hogs' bristle! 
—eyes of a greenish gray — with a broad, livid scar across the 
lefl cheek — are component parts in producing this aspect ; while 
a red cotton handkerchief wound turban-like aronnd the bead, 
and palled low down in front, renders its expression more palpable 
and pronounced. 

A loose coat of thick green blanket, somewhat faded and worn, 
adds to the colossal appearance of the man ; while a red flauiiul 
shirt serves him also for a Test. His huge limbs are inserted in 
pantaloons of blue Kentucky 'jeans :' but these are scarcely visi- 
ble — as the skirt of the ample blankelK^oat drapes down so as to 
cover the tops of a pair of rough horse-skin boots, that reach to 
the knee. The costume is common enough on the banks of the 
Mississippi ; the colossal form is not rare ; but the fierce, repul- 
sive face — ^that is more individual. 

Is this the father of Marian and Lilian ? Is it possible that 
from so rude a stem could spring such graceful branches — flowers 
so fair and lovely 7 If so, then must the mothers of both have 
been beautiful beyond common I 

It is even true, and true that both were beautiful — toere, for 
they are gone, acd Hickman Holt is twice a widower. Long 
ago, he buried the half-blood mother of Marian ; and at a later 
period — though still years ago — her gentle, golden-haired succes- 
sor was carried to an early grave. 

The latter event occurred in one of the settlements, nearer to 
the region of civilised life. There was a murmur of mystery 
about the second widowhood of Hickman Holt — ^which onh 
became hughed on his * moving ' further west, to the wild forest 
where we now find him. Here no one knows aught of bis past 
life or history — one only excepted — and that is the man who ii 
to^ay his visitor. 

• ««««*« 

Contrasting the two men — ^regarding the superior size and more 
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brmidable aspect of the owner of tbo cabiD, yon weald expect 
bis gaest to make some show of obeisaDce to him. On the con- 
trary, it 18 the sqaatter who shows signs of complaisance: saluting 
his visitor with an air of embarrassment, bat ill concealed nnder 
the words of welcome with which he receiyes him. TbroRghoat 
the scene of salutation, the latter has maintained his characteristic 
demeanor of half-smiling, half-sneering coolness. In their beba« 
fioar to one another, even a careless observer coald perceive that 
the smaller man is the magter. 



CHAPTER VL 

AN AP08TOUO IFFOBT. 

Thb morning needed no fire, bat there were embers upon the 
clay-hearth — some smonldering ends of fagots— over which the 
breakfast had been cooked. On one side of these the sqaatter 
placed a stool for his visitor^ and then himself, as if mechanically, 
on the other side. A table of roagh-bewn planks stood between ; 
on this was a bottle containing maize-corn whisky — or ' bald* 
face/ aa it is more familiarly known in the backwoods — two 
cracked tea-cups to drink it oat of, a couple of corn-cob pipes, 
and sonie black tobacco. 

Ail these preparations had been made beforehand ; and con- 
firmed, what had dropped from the Ups of Lilian, that the visitor 
had been expected. 

Beyond the costomary phrases of salutation, not a word was 
exchanged between host and guest, until both had seated then> 
selves. The squatter then commenced the conversation. 

' Yev bed a long ride. Josh,' said he, leaning towards the table, 
and clutching hold of the bottle : ' try a taste* of this hyar rot* 
gtU — 'taint the daintiest 'o drink to oiffer a man so genteoll^ 
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dressed as yoa are this mornin'; bat thar's wass lickei in tbes« 
hyar back'ooc^ I reckon. Will ye mix ? Thar's water in thi 
jug.' 

* No water for me,' was the laconic reply. 

* Tur right thar. It's from old Hatcher's still — wbar they 
usually pat the water in afore they gire it to yoa. I sappose 
they do it to save a fellar the t)*onble o' mixin — ha, ha, ha I 

Tlie squatter laughed at his own jest — not us if he enjoyed it 
to any great extent, but rather as if desirous of putting his vis- 
itor in good humour. The only eyidence of his success was a 
dry smile, that curled upon the thin lip of the saint rather 8arca»- 
tically than otherwise. 

There was silence, while both drank ; and Holt was again 
audor the necessity of beginning the conversation. As already 
known, he had noticed the altered style of the schoolmaster's cos- 
tume ; and it was to this transformation that his next speech 
alluded. 

* Why, Josh,' said he, attempting an easy, off-hand style of 
talk, ' you're bran new, spick-span, from head to foot ! Ye look 
for all the world jest like one o' them ere can tin' critters o' preech- 
crs I often see prowlin' about Swampville. Durn it, man 1 what 
dodge air you up to now ? You haint got religion, I hope V 

' I have,' gravely responded Stebbins. 

'Hooraw I ha, ha, ha I Wall, what sort o' thing is it any- 
how !' 

' My religion is of the right sort. Brother Holt.' 
•MethodyP 

* Nothing of the kind.' 

' What then ? I thort they war all Methodies in Swampville T 

* They're all Gentiles in Swampville — ^worse than lu'fidels them- 
ielves.' 

*Wal — I know they brag mightily on thar genteelity. 1 
reckon you're about right thar— them storekeepers air stuck ii| 
enonjrh fur anvthin'.' 
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' No, DO ; it's not that I meaa. Hj religion hag nothing to 
do with Swampville. Thank the Lord for his mercy, Vve beeo 
led into a surer way of salTation. I suppose, Brother Holt, 
yonVe heud of the new ReTelation V 

* Heern o' the new revlation f Wal, I don't know as I heT. 
What's the name o't f ' 

* The book of Mormon.' 

* Oh ! Mormons 1 iVe heern o* them. Haint they been a 
!!ghtin' a spell up thar in Massoaray or Ill'iDoy, wbar they built 
'era a grandiferous temple f I heern some talk o^ It.' 

' At Nauvoo— it is even so, Brother HolU The wicked Geii' 
tiles have been persecuting the Saints ; just as their fathers wero 
persecuted by the Egyptian Pharaohs.' 

* An' haint they killed thar head man — Smith, be war called, 
if I reccolex right f 

' Alas, true ! Joseph Smith has been made a martyr, and if 
now an angel in heayen* No doubt, he is now in glory, at the 
head of an angelic hoet.' 

* Wal, if the angeto air weemen, he^l her a good wfaeen </ 'em 
I reckon. I've heern he war at the head o* a putty consid'able 
host o' 'em up thar in Massouray — fifty wives they said he hed I 
War that ere true. Josh I' 

' Scandal, Brother Holt — all scandal of the wicked world 1 
They were but wives in the spirit : that the Gentiles can^t compre- 
hend — since their eyes have not been opened^by the Revelation.' 

* Wal, it 'peers to be a tol'able free religion. Sort o' Turk, 
aiiit it V 

'Nothing of the kind. It has nothing in common with the 
i )ctrlneB of Mohammedanism.' 
' Bat whar did fou get it, Josh Stebbins ? Who gin it to ye V 

* Y(*ii remember the man I brought ozer hero last fall 7' 
*Sartint I do. Young he war— Brig Young, I think, yoa 

rolled him V 

* Tlio same.' 
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* In coorse, I remember him well enough : but I reckon oai 
Mar do a leetle better. He tried to spark the girl, and made 
fine speeches to her : but she couldn't bar the sight o' him for 
all that. Ha, ha, ha I Don't je reccolez the trick that ar minki 
played on him ? She unbuckled the girt o' his saddle, just as h€ 
war agoin' to mount, and down he kim — saddle, bags an' all — 
cawollop to the airth I ha ! ha I Arter he war gone I larfcd till 
I war like to bust.' 

' Yon did wrong, Hickman Holt, to encourage your daughter in her 
^auciness. Had yon known the man — that manj sir, was a propkd f 

* A prophet V 

'Yes — the greatest perhaps the world erer saw — a man in 
Qirect communication with the Almighty himself.' 
, * Lord I 'Twant Joe Smith, war it V 

^No; but one as great as he— -one who has inherited his spirit; 
ftnd who is now the head of the Saints/ 
' ' That fellur at tha head ? You 'stonish me, Josh Stebbins.' 

'Ah 1 well you may be astonished ; he has astonished me, 
Hickman Holt. He has turned me from evil ways, and led me 
to fear the Lord.' 
, The squatter looked incredulous, but remained silent. 

* Yes, that same man, who was here with me in your humble 
cabin, is now Chief Priest of the Mormon Church I He has laid 
his hands on this poor head, and constituted me one of his 
bumble Apostles.' 

* Aypostles T 

' Yes, one of the Tuklve intrusted with spreading the true 
faith of the saints over all the world.' 

* Hooraw for you, Josh Stebbins 1 You41 be jest the man for 
that sort o' thing ; yev got the larnin' for it, haint you ?' 

' No doubt. Brother Holt, with the help of God my humble 
acquirements will be useful ; for though Ht only can open for ni 
poor sinners the kingdom of Grace, yet he suffers such weak 
.nstruments as myself, to point out the narrow path that leads to 
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It Jitft as with the Philistines of old, the hearts of the Gen 
tiles are hardened like fliut stones, and refuse to receive the 
true faith. Unlike the followers of Mohammedi we propagate 
not by the sword, bat by the influence of ratiocination.' 

•Whatr 

' Ratiocination.' 

' What the darnation's that V 

' Beason — reason/ 

' Ob ! common sense 700 mean, I s'pose V 

* Exactly so — reasoning that produces conviction : and, I flat- 
ter myself, that, being gifted with some little skill, my efforts, 
with the help of the Lord, may be crowned with success.' 

' Wall, Josh, *ithout talkin' o' common sense, yev got a good 
grist 0' lawyer's sense — that I know ; an' so, I s'pose, youVe tuk 
it in your bead to make beginnin' on me. Aint that why yev 
come oyer this momin' V 

•Whatr 

' To make a Mormon o' me V 

Up to this time the conversation had been carried on in a 
somewhat stiff and irrelevant manner : this more especially ou 
the side of the sqaatter, who — notwithstanding his endeavours 
to assume an air of easy nonchalance — was evidently labouring 
nnder suspicion and constraint. From the fact of Stebbins 
having sent a message to forewarn him of his visit, he knew that 
the schoolmaster had some business with him, of more than 
asnal importance ; and it was with a view to ascertain the nature 
of this business, and relieve himself from suspense, that the 
interrogatory was put. He would have been right glad to have 
received an answer in the affirmative— «i nee it would have been 
no trouble to him to turn Mormon, or profess to do so ; and for 
a moment he half indalgcd in the hope, that this might be the 
errand on which Stebbins had come — as was evinced by a more 
cheerful expression on his countenance. 

As the saint, however, lingered long before making reply, the 
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Bhadows of suspicion agaih darkened over the brow of tlio sqaat 
ter ; and with a nervous uneasiness, he awaited the answer. 

' It^il be a tough job, Josh/ said he, with an effort to appear 
oiiconcerned — ' a tough job, mind ye.' 

* Well, so I should expect,' answered the apostle drily ; ' and, 
jubt for that reason, I don't intend to try it : though I should 
liiie, Brother Holt, to see you gathered into Che fold. I know 
our great High Priest would make much -of a man like you. 
The saints have many enemies, and need strong arms and stout 
hearts such as yours, Hickman Holt. The Lord has giyen to 
his Prophet the right to defend the true faith-— eyen with carnal 
weapons, if others fail ; and woe be to them who make war on 
us I Let them dread the Destroying Angds! 

* The Destroyin' Angels I What sort o' critters be they V 

* They arc the Dcmks,^ 

* Wal, Fm just as wise as eyer. Josh. Dod rot itj man I don't 
be m jstiferous. Who air the Danites, I shed like to know V 

' You can only know them by initiation, and you should know 
them ; you're just the man to be one of them ; and I have no 
doubt you'd be made one, as soon as you joined us.' 

The apostle paused, as if to note the effect of his words ; but 
the colossal hunter appeared as if he had not heard them. It 
was not from impassibility, but rather because he was not heed- 
ing them — ^his mind being occupied with a presentiment of some 
more unpleasant proposal on the part of his visitor. He re- 
mained silent, however : leaving it to the latter to proceed to 
the ultimate declaration of his design. 

The suspicions of the squatter — ^if directed to anything con- 
uected with his family affairs — were well grounded, and soon 
received confirmation. After a pause, the Mormon continued : 

' No, Hickman Holt, it aint with you my business lies to-daj--* 
ihat is, not exactly with you.' 

* Who then T' 

* Your daughter? 
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CHAPTER VII 

THB MOBMON's demand. 

A SHUDDER passed throagh*the hercalean frame of the honteK 
• — though it was Rcarcelj perceptible, from the effort he made to 
noueeal it. It was noticed for all that ; and the emotion that 
ctt>i8ed ity perfectly understood. The keen eye of the dnUvami 
law-clerk was too skilled, in reading the coantenance, to be 
deceived by an effort at impassibility. 

' My daughter V muttered Holt, half interrogatively. 

'Your daughter,' echoed the Mormon, with imperturbable 
coolness. 

• But which o^ ^em ? Thar air two.' 

' Oh I you know which I mean — Marian, of course.' 

' An' what do ye want wi' Marian, Josh V 

' Come, Brother Holt, it's no nse your feigning ignorance I've 
spoken to you of this before : you know well enough what I 
want.' 

'Cuss me if I do I I remember what you sayed afore ; but I 
tliortyou war only jokin.' 

' I was in earnest then, Hickman Holt, and I'm still more in 
earnest now. I want a wife, and I think Marian would suit me 
admirably. I suppose you kuow that the Saints have moved off 
from Illinois and are now located beyond the Rocky Mountains ?* 

* I've heern somethin' o't.' 

' Well, I propose going there to join them ; and I must take 
a wife with me : for no man is welcome who comes there withoat 
one.' 

*7—- e-— es,' drawled the squatter, with a bitter smile; 'ao 
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from what Pve beern, I reckon he'd be more welkim if be fetched 
ha^f-a-dozen.' 

' Nonsense^ Hickman Holt. I wonder a man of your sense 
waiild listen to such lies. It's a scandal that's been scattered 
abroad, by a set of corrnpt priests and Methody preachers ; who 
arc jcaloQS of ns becanse we are drawing their people. Sheer^ 
wicked lies, every word of it 1' 

' Wa], I don't know about that. But I know one thing to a 
rortinty — you'll niver git Marian's consent.' 

' I don't want Marian's consent — that don't signify, so long aa 
I have yours.' 

' Mine V 

* Ay, yours ; and I must have it. Look here, Hickman Holt I 
Listen to me 1 We're making too long a talk about this busi- , 
ness ; and I have no time to waste in words. I have made 
everything ready, and shall leave for the Salt Lake, before three 
more days have passed over my head. The caravan I'm going 
with is to start from Fort Smith on the Arkansas ; and it 11 be 
ready, by the time I get there, to move over the plains. Pve 
bought me a team and wagon ; it's already loaded and packed ; 
and there's a corner in it, left expressly for your daughter: there- 
fore, she must go.' 

The tone of the speaker had suddenly changed, Arom that of 
saintly insinuation, to bold, open menace. The squatter, notwith- 
standing his fierce and formidable aspect, did not dare to reply 
in the same strain : he was evidently cowed, and soffering under 
Borne fearful apprehension. 

* Musi go V he muttered, half involuntarily, as if echoing the 
other's words. 

* Yes, musi and shalU 

* 1 tell you. Josh Stebbins, she '11 niver consent.' 

* And I tell you, Hickman Holt, that I don't want her consent;^ 
that I leave you to obtain ; and if you can't get it otherwise, 
you must force it. Bah t what is it for ? A ffood husband, a 
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good home — aplenty of meat, drink, and dress : for doD*t joa get 
it into yoar fancy that the Latter-Day Saints resemble your cant 
log hypocrites of other creeds, who think they please God with 
their miserable penances. Qnite the reverse, I can assure you. 
We mean to lire as Qod intended men shoald live — eat, drink, 
And be merry. Look there 1' 

The speaker exhibited ahandfal of shining gold pieces 

* That's the way oar Church provides for her Apostles. Yoar 
daughter will be a thousand times better off there, than in this 
wretched hoyel. Perhaps she will not mind the change, so much 
88 you appear to think. I know many* a first class girl that 
would be glad o' the chance/ 

' I know she won't give in- -far less to be made a Mormon o'. 
Fve heern her speak agin 'em.' 

' I say afcain she must give in. After all, yon needn't tell her 
I'm Mormon ; she needn't kno^ anything about that. Let her 
think I'm only moving out west to Oregon — where there are 
plenty of respectable emigrants now going. She'll not suspect 
anything in that. Once oat at Salt I^ake, she'll soon get recon- 
ciled to Mormon life, I gness.' 

The squatter remained silent for some moments: his head hang, 
ing forward over his broad breast, his eyes turned inward — as if 
searching within his bosom for some thought to guide and direct him. 
In there, no doubt, a terrible struggle was going on— a tumult of 
mixed, emotions. He loves his daughter, and would leave her to 
ker own will; but he fears this saintly suitor, and dares not gainsay 
him. It must be some dread secret, or fiendish scheme, that ena^ 
bles this small, insignificant man to sway the will of such a giant 1 

A considerable time passed, and still the squatter vouchsafed 
fio answer : he was evidently wavering, as to the nature of the 
tesponse he should make. Twice or thrice he raised his head 
stealthily, directing his glance to the countenance of his visitor ; 
but only to read, in the looks of the latter, a fixed and implacable 
pvrpofli). There was no mercy there. 
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AH at ODce, a change came over the coIossos-^-a resolution of 
resistance — as evinced bj his altered attitude, and the cha iged 
expressioa of his face. The triunaphant glances of the pseudo- 
aaint appeared to have provoked him more than the matter in 
dispute. Like the buffalo of the plains stung with Indian arrows, 
or the great mysticetuj of the deep goaded by the harpoon of the 
whaler, all the angry energies of his nature appeared suddenly 
aroused from their lethargy ; and he sprang to his feet, towering 
erect in the presence of his tormentor. 

' D n I* cried he, striking the floor with his heavy heel- 

' she won't do it — she won't, and she shanH? 

'Keep cool, Hickman Holt,' rejoined the Mormon, without 
moving from his seat, ' keep cool 1 I expected this*; but it's all 
bluster. I tell you she will, and she *Aa//.' 

' Hev a care, Josh Stebbins I Hev a care what yar about I 
Te don't know what you may drive me to ' — ^ 

' But I know where I may had you to,' interrupted the other, 
with a sneering smile. 

* What ?' involuntarily inquired Holt. 

' The gallows/ laconically answered Stebbins. 

'H— landd n !' 

This awful rejoinder was accompanied with a furious grinding 
of teeth, but with a certain recoiling — as if the angry spirit of 
the giant could still be stayed by such a menace. 

' It*s no use swearing about it, Holt,' continued the Mormon, 
after a certain time had passed in silence. My mind's made op 
— the girl must go with me. Say yes or iw. If yes, then all's 
well— well for your daughter, and well for you too. I shall be 
out of your way — Salt Lake's a long distance off — and it's noi 
likdy you'll ever set eyes on me again. Ton understand me V 

The saint pronounced these last words with a significant em 
pha«:is ; and then paused, as if to let them^have their full weight 

They appeared to produce an effect. On hearing them, a gleam 
like a sudden flash of sunlight, passed over the countenance of 
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the sqaatter It appeared the oatward index of souie ionsola- 
tory thonght freshlj conceiyed : and its continaance proved, that 
it was influencing him to take a different view of the Mormon's 
proposal. 

He spoke at length ; bnt no longer in the tone of rage — for 
bis passion seemed to have subsided, as speedily as it bad sprung 
up. 

* An' s'pose I say no T 

' Why, in that case, I shall not start so soon as I had inteno 
ed. I shall stay in the settlements till I have performed a dnxy 
that for a long time I have left andone.' 

' What duty is't you mean V 

' One I owe to society ; and which I have perhaps sinfuiiy 
neglected — bring a mwrderer to jusHce P 

' Hush ? Josh Stebbins — for God'i sake speak low I York know 
U isn't true — but hush I The girls are 'ithout Don't let them 
hear such talk I' 

'PerhapSy' continued Stebbins without heeding the Interrup* 
tion, 'perhaps that murderer fancies he might escape. He is 
mistaken If he do. One word from me in SwampTille, and the 
hounds of the law would be upon him ; ay, and if he could even 
get clear of them, he could not escape out of my power. I have 
told you I am an Apostle of the great Mormon Church ; and 
that man would be cunning indeed who could shun the vengeance 
of our Destroying Angels. Now, Hickman Holt, which is it to 
be? yes or no V 

The pause was ominous for poor Marian. The answer decided 
IfO* doom. It was delivered in a hoarse, husky voice. 

* Fes-'jieff — f/-j ma^go! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A SPLENDID PEN8I0K. 

The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was followed bj au ezce§ 
mye d^barukment which sent many thousands of sabros ringiug back 
into their scabbards — some of them soon after to spring forth ic 
the cause of freedom, calumniouslj called ' filibustering ;' others 
perhaps destined never to be drawn again. Using a figurative 
expression, not a few were converted into spades ; and in this 
pacific fashion, carried to the far shores of the Pacific Ocean — 
there to delve for Californian gold ; while still others were sus- 
pended in the counting-house or the studio, to rust in inglorious 
idleness. 

A three years' campaign under the sultry skies o*^ Mejjco— 
drawing out the war-fever that had long burned in the bosoms ok 
the American youth — had satisfied the ambition of most It was 
only those who arrived late upon the field — too late to pluck a ^ 
laurel — who would have prolonged the strife- 

The narrator of this tale, Edward Warfield — d-devani captain 
of a corps of 'rangers' — was not one of the last mentioned. 
With myself, as with many others, the great Mexican campaign 
was but the continuation of the little war — la petik guerre — thai 
had long held an intermittent existence upon the borders of 
Texas, and in which we had borne part : and the provincial lau- 
rels there reaped, when interwoven with the fresher and greener 
bays gathered upon the battle-fields of Anahuac, constituted a 
wreath exuberant enough to content us for the time. 

For my part, notwithstanding the portentous soi.nd of my atr 
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eestral patroajmic, I was tired of the toils of war, and realf j 
desired a ' spell ' of peace : dariag which I might iodalge in tbe 
idct far nienie^ and obtain for mj wearied spirit a respite of 
repose. Mj wishes were in similitude with those of the pot*t. 
who longed for ' a lodge in some vast wilderness — some boundless 
oontigaity of shade ;' or, perhaps, more akin to those of that 
other poet of less solitary inclinings, who only desired the ' discrt 
AS a dwelling-place, with one fair spirit for his minister V 

In truth, I felt a strong inclination for the latter description of 
life ; and, in all likelihood, would ha?e made a trial of it, but 
for the interference of one of those ill-starred contingencies, that 
often embarrass the best intentions. A phrase of common occur 
ence will explain the circumstance that offered opposition to my 
will : * vant of the means to support a wife.' 

I had been long enough in the wilderness, to know that even a 
'dwelling in the desert' cannot be maintained without expense j 
%nd that, however pure the desert air, the fairest 'spirit' would 
lequire something more substantial to live upon. 

Under this prudential view of the case, marriage was alto- 
gether ont of the question. We, the eUbandit, were dismissed 
without pension : the only reward for our warlike ikchievcmeuta 
being a piece of * land scrip,' good for the number of acres on 
the face of it — to be selected from * government laud,' wherever 
the holder might choose to ' locate.' 

The scrip was of greater or less amount, according to the term 
of the receiver's service. Mine represented a * section ' of 640 
acres — worth in ordinary times a dollar and quarter per acre ; 
but insJi then, on account of the market being flooded by such 
material, reduced to less than half its value. 

With this magnificent * bounty ' was I rewarded for services 
that perhaps — some day — might be — never mind I — thank hea- 
ven 1 for blessing me with the comforting virtues of humility and 
conteutmeni 1 

This bit of scrip then — a tried steed that had carried me matij 
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R long mile, and through the smoke of more thnn one red fniy — a 
tmc rific that I had myself carried eqnallj as far — a pair of Oolt^a 
pistols — and a steel * Toledo,' takeo at the storming of Ohapal- 
tfpcc— constituted the bulk of my available property. Add to 
this a remnant of my last month's pay — ^in truth not enough to 
provide me with that much coveted article, a dmliam^s stdt : iu 
proof of which, my old undress frock, with its yellow spread- 
eagle buttons, clung to ray shoulders like a second shirt of Nes- 
BUS. The vanity of wearing a uniform, that may have once been 
felt, was long ago threadbare as the coat itself ; and yet I was 
not wanting in friends who fancied that it might still exist I 
How little understood .they the real state of the case, and how 
much did they misconstrue my involuntary motives I 

It was just to escape from such unpleasant associations, that I 
held on to my 'scrip.' Most of mj brother officers had sold 
theirs for a 'song,' and spent the proceeds on a ' supper.' I had 
other views in relation to mine, than parting with it to the grecdj 
speculators. It promised me that very wilderness-home I was 
in search of ; and, having no prospect of procuring a fair spirit 
for my ' minister,' I determined to ' locate ' it alone. 

I was at the time staying in Tennessee — the guest of a cnm- 
paigning comrade and still older friend. He was the grandson 
of that gallant leader, who, with a small band of only forty fami 
lies, ventured three hundred miles through the heart of the 
' bloody ground,' and founded Nashville upon the bdd bluffs of 
an almost unknown river 1 From the lips of their descendants I 
had heard many thrilling tales of adventures, experienced by 
this pioneer band, until Tennessee had become, in my fancy, a 
region of romance. Other associations had led me to love this 
hospitable and chivalric state ; and I resolved that within it9 
boundaries I would make my home. 

A visit to the Land-office of Nashville ended in my selectior 

of Section No 9, Township , as my future 'plantation.' It 

was represented to me as a fertile spot — situated in the ' West 
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I A Beserve' — near the banks of tbe beautiful Obion, and not 
Ibr aboTe tbe conflaence of this rirer with the Mississippi. 

The agent beliered there had been some ' improyement ' made 
upon the land, bj a squatter, bat whether the squatter still lived 
ipuD it, he could not tell. ' At all events the fellow will be too 
poor to exercise the pr^tmjftion rig/^^ and of course must more 
off.' 

This would answer adn^imblj. Although my Texan experi- 
ence had constituted me a tolerable woodsman, it had not made 
me a wood-cotter : and the ckfrting of the squatter, however small 
it might be, would serve aa a beginning. 

I congratulated myself on my good luck ; and without further 
parley, parted with my scrip — ^receiving in return the necessary 
documents, that constituted me legal owner and lord of the 
soil of Section 9. 

The only additional information the land-agent could afford me 
was, that my new purchase was all ' heavily timbered,' with tbe 
exception before referred to — that the township in which it was 
situated was called Swampville ; and that the section itself was 
known as ' Holt's Clearing' — ^from the name, it was supposed, of 
the squatter who had made the ' improvement.' 

With this intelligence in my head, and the title-deeds in my 
pocket, I took leave of the friendly official ; who, at parting, 
oolhflly wished me * a pleasant time of it on my new plantation.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

rSIVllDLT ADTIOI. 

On retarning to the boase of my friend, I informed him of mj 
purchase ; and was pleased to find that he approved of it. 

' You can't be taken in/ said he, ' by land npon the Obion ] 
from what I have heard of it, it is one of the most fertile spots 
in Tennessee. Moreover, as yon are fond of hunting, you'll find 
game in abundance. The black bear, and even the panther — or 
** painter," as our backwoodsmen have it — are still common in 
the Obion bottom ; and, indeed, all throughout the forests of the 
Reserve.' 

* I am rejoiced to hear it/ 

' No doubt, continued my friend, with a smile, you may shoot 
deer from your own door ; or trap wolves and wild cats at the 
entrance to your hen-roost.' 

' Good 1' 

'0 yes—though I can't promise that you will see anything 
of Venus in the woods, you may enjoy to your heart's content the 
nobie art of venerie. The Obion bottom is a very paradise for 
hunters. It was it that gave birth to the celebrated Crockett.' 

' On that account it will be all the more interesting to me • 
and, from what you say, it is Just the sort of place I should haFe 
ehosen to squcU upon.' 

* By the by,' interrupted my friend, looking a little grave as he 
spoke, ' your making use of that familiar phrase recalls the cir- 
cumstance you mentioned just now. Did I understand you ta 
say, there was % squatter on the land V 
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'There was cne — bo the agent has told me: but whetLcr he 
/till squaMed there, the official conld not say/ 

* Rather awkward, if he be,' rejoined my friend, in a sort of 
musing soliloquy ; while, with his eyeg fixed upon the ground, he 
kept pulling his goatee to its full length. 

'How awkward f' I asked m some surprise, ' What can ihtU 
Mgnify V 

' A great deal. These squatters are queer fellows — awkward 
customers to deal with — especially when you come to turn them 
oat of their house and home, as they consider it. It is true, 
they have the ^pre^sn^tion right — ^that is, they may purchase, if 
they please, and send you to seek a location elsewhere ; but this 
is a privilege those gentry rarely please to indulge in — ^being uni- 
▼ersally too poor to purchase.' 

' What then V 

' Their motto is, for " him to keep who can." The old adage 
of " possession being nine points of the law," is, in the squatter's 
code, no dead letter, I can assure you.' 

Do you mean that the fellow might refuse to turn out V 

* It depends a good deal on what sort of a fellow he is. They 
are not all alike. If he should chance to be one of the obstinate 
and pugnacious kind, you are likely enough to have trouble with 
him.' 

* But surely the law ' 

' Will aid yon in ousting him — that's what you were going to 
lay?' 

' I should expect so — in Tennessee at all events.' 
' And you would be disappointed. In almost any other part 
of the State, you might rely upon legal assistance; but, I fear that 
about Swampville you will find society not very diflferent from 
that encountered on the borders of Texas ; and you know how 
little help the law could afford you there, in the enforcement 
of such a claim.' 

* 1 hen T must take the law into my own hands,' rejoined I, fall 
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Ing into very o1d-l jwhioned phraseology — for I was begiating to 
feel indiffnant at the very idea of this prospective difficulty. 

* No, Warfield, 'replied my sober friend, * do not take that coarse 
I know yon are not the man to be scared oat of yoar rights j 
but, in the present case, prudence is the proper coarse to follow. 
Your squatter, if there be one — it is to be hoped that, like many 
of oar grand cities, he has only an existence on the map -^but if 
Chore shonld be a real live animal of this description on the 
ground, be will be almost certain to have neighbors — some half- 
dozen of his own kidney — ^living at greater or less distances 
around him. They are not usually of a clannish disposition; but 
in a matter of this kind they will be as nnanimons in their sym- 
pathies, and antipathies too, as they would about the butchering 
of a bear. Turn one of them oat by force, — either legal or other- 
wise — and it would be like waking up a hornet's nest about your 
ears. Even were you to succeed in so clearing your land, yon woald 
find ever afterward a set of very unpleasant neighbours to live 
among. I know some cases in point, that occurred nearer home 
here ; In fact, on some wild lands of my own I had an instance 
of the kind.' ^ 

' What, then, am I to do 7 Gan yoa advise me V 

* Act as others have often acted before yon, and who have 
actaally been forced to it. Should there be a squatter, and one 
likely to prove obstinate, approach him as gently aa yon can, and 
state your case frankly. Ton will find this the best mode of 
treating with these fellows — many of whom have a dash of hon- 
our as well as honesty in their composition. Speak of the im- 
provement he has made, and offer him a recompense.' 

' Ah 1 friend Blount,' replied I, addreasing my kind host by his 
baptismal name, ' it is much easier to listen to your advice than 
to follow it.' 

* Come, old comrade/ rejoined he, after a momentary pansc, ' I 
think I understand yon. There need be no concealment between 
friends, sach as we are. Let not that difficulty hinder you from 
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kUkmmg the eoorse I hare recoinmeiide<L The old geueraFi 
property is not all gone yet ; and, should jon stand in need of a 
Imiidred or two, to make a SKond purchase of yoor plaBtation, 
•end me word, and' 

' TbankSy Bloont — thanks I it is Just as I should have ex 
peeted ; bat I shall not become your debtor for such a purpose. 
I have been a frontiersman too long to be bullied by a back- 
iroodsDBan' 

' There nov, Waifield I just your own passionate self ! Nay, 
you most take my adnce. Ftay do not go rashly about it^ bat 
act aa I ha¥e counselled yon.' 

' That will depend upon contingencies. Should Master Holt— - 
for I l>elieTe that is my predecessor's name — should he pro?d 
mmiaidti I may go a little in your debt, and pay him for whatever 
log-ebopping he has done. If otherwise, by the Lady of Goada- 
iape 1 — ^yoa remember oar old Mexksan shibboleth — he shall be 
cleared out of his clearing samt fofcfu Perhaps we have been 
wasting words opon an ideal existence 1 Perhaps there is no 
squatter after all ; or that old Holt has long since gone under, 
and only his ghost will be found flitting around the precincts of 
this disputed territory. Would aot that be an interesting com- 
panion for my hours of midnight loneliness ? A match for tha 
woItcs and wildcats 1 Ha^ ha, ha 1' 

' Well« old comrade ; I trust it may turn out no worse. The 
ghost of a squatter might prove a less unpleasant neighbor than 
Uie squatter himself, dispossessed of his squaimetii; but, notwith- 
standing this badinage, I know you will act with judgment ; 
and yoa can count upon my help if you should require it.' 

I grasped the speaker's hand, to express my gratitude ; and 
the tight pressure returned, told me I was parting wit^ one of 
tlie few friends Z had in the world. 

My imptdimenta had been already packed : they did not need 
much stowage. A pair of saddle-bags v^as sufficient to contaia 
all my personal property, inchiding the title-deeds of mj freehold I 
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I carried npon my person ; mj sword only being 8trapi)et 
along the saddle. 

In another moment I was mounted, and heading mj horst 
toward the Wettern lUsene. 



CHAPTER X. 



A CLASSIC LAND. 



Brwebn Nashrille and Swampyille extends a distance of more 
than a hnndred miles — jast three days' trarel on horseback. For 
the first ten miles — to Harpeth River — I found an exceUent road 
graded and macadamised, running for most part between fenced 
plantations. My next point was Paris; and forty miles farther 
on, I arrived in Dresden ! 

So far as the nomenclature was concerned, I might have fan* 
cied myself travelling upon the continent of Europe. By going 
a little to the right, I might have entered Asia — ^for 1 was told 
of Smyrna and JVoy being at no great distance in that direction ; ^ 
by proceeding in a south-westerly course, I should have passed 
through Denfnarkf and landed at Mmphis — certainly an extensive 
tour within the short space of three days I 

Ugh I those ugly names I What hedge-schoolmaster has scat* 
tered them so loosely and profusely over this lovely land? 
Whip the wretch with rattlesnakes I Memphis indeed ! — as if 
Memphis with its monolithic statnes needed commemoration or 
the banks of the Mississippi! A new Osiris, a new Sphinx^ 
' ))alf horse, half alligator, with a sprinkling of the snapping* tQ^ 
tie ' At every forking of the roads, whenever I inquired my way, 
in my ears rang those classic homonymes, ttll my soul was sick of 
the sounds. Swampville was euphony, and * Mud Creek ' sofi mr 
uc in comparison 1 
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BeyoDd Dresden, the titles became more appropriate, and 
much more rare. There were long stretches having no names at 
bU ; for the simple reason that there were no places to bear them. 
The Dnmeroos creeks, however, had been baptised, and evidently 
bj the backwoodsman himself, as their titles indicated. ^Deef 
(Jreck,» and * Mud,' ' Coon ' and ' Gat,' * Big ' and * Little Porky,' 
told that the pioneers who first explored the hydrographic system 
of the Western Reserve, were* not heavily loaded with classic 
Jure ; and a pity it is that pedantry should be permitted to alter 
the simple, but expressive and appropriate, appellatives by them 
bestowed. Unfortunately, the system is followed up to this hour 
by the Premonts, and other pseudo-explorers of the farthest west. 
The soft and harmonious sound of Indian and Spanish nomencla- 
ture, as well as the more striking titles bestowed by the trappers, 
are rapidly being obliterated from the maps ; and their places to 
be supplied—- at the instigation of a fulsome flattery — by the often 
Tftlgar names of demagogic leaders, or the influential heads of 
the employing burtcm. 

' I know the old general will be pleased — perhaps reciprocate 
the compliment in his next dispatch — ^if I call this beautiful river 
" Smith." — How the secretary will smile, when he sees his name 
Immortalised npon my map, by a lake never to be dried up, and 
which bereaftef is to be known by the elegant and appropriate 
appellation ot " Jones 1" ' 

Under just such influence are these absurd titles bestowed ; 
and the consequence is, that among the romantic defiles of ihi^ 
Kocky Mountains we have our ears jarred by a jumble of petty 
and most inappropriate names — ^Smiths, Joneses, Jameses, and 
tuG like — while, from the sublime peaks of the Cascade range, we 
hrtve * Adams,' 'Jackson,' * Jefferson,' * Madison,' and * Washing 
U)n,' overlooking the limitless waters of the Pacific. 

This series we could excuse. The possession of high qualities, 
or the achievement of great deeds, ennobles even a common name; 
and all these have been stamped \v ^h the true patent. lu thtf 
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associatea thoughts that cUng aroaod them, we take no note of 
the sound, whether it be harsh or harmonious; but that is anothei 
question, and must not hinder us from entering our protest 
against the nomenclature of Smith, Jones, and Robinson I • • • . 

Beyond Dresden, my road could no longer be termed a road ; 
It was a mere trace or lane, cut out in the forest ; with here and 
there a tree * blazed,' to indicate the direction. 

As I neared the point of my destination, I became naturally 
curious to learn something about it— that is, about Swampyille 
— ^since it was evident that this was to be the poiiU d'appui of my 
future eflPorts at colonisation — my d^pot and port of entry. 1 
should have inquired, had I found any one to inquire from ; but 
for ten miles along the road, I encountered not a living creature. 
Then only a negro, with an ox-cart loaded with wood; and de- 
spairing of information from such a source, I declined detaining 
him. The only intelligence I was able to draw from the negro 
was that ; ' da '' city " o' Swam'ville be lay about ten mile furref 
down da crik.' 

The ' ten mile down da crik ' proved to be long ones ; but 
throughout the whole distance I saw not a soul, until I had ar- 
rived within a mile or so of the ' settlement.' 

I had been already apprised that Swampville was a new place. 
Its fame had not yet reached the eastern world ; and even in 
Nashville was it unknown — except perhaps to the Land-office, 
It was only after entering the Reserve, that I became fully 
assured of its existence, and there it was known as a ' settlement 
rjtlior than a 'city.' 

For all that, Swampville proved to be not so contemptible a 
pljvce ; and the reason I encountered so little traffic, whiU 
approaching it, was that I had been coming in the wrong directum 
—in other words, I had approached \tfrom behind, 

Swampville was in reality a riverine town. To it the east was 
a back country; and its front face was to the west lu that direc 
tion lay its world and the w:iys that opened to it. 
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Log sbanties began to line the road — standing thicker as I ad- 
tbnced ; while, at interrals, appeared a 'frame-house' of mon 
pretentious architecture. 

In front of one of these— the largest of the collection — there 
ktood a tall post, or rather a tree with its top cut off, and di« 
Tested of its lower branches. On the head of this was a ' martin* 
box f and underneath the dwelling of the birds, a broad framed 
board, on which was legible the word ' Hotel.' A portrait of 
Jackson^ done in ' continental uniform,' embellished the face of tae 
board; though the sign seemed little appropriate, for in the harsh 
features of ' Old Hickory ' there was but slight promise of hos< 
pitalitj. 

It was no use going farther — ^the 'Jackson Hotel' was eYU 
dently the ' head inn ' of the place ; and without pause or parley 
I dismounted at the door. 

I was too well used to western habits to wait either for welcome 
or assistance — too careful of my Arab to trust him to hands un- 
skilled — and I i^id the unsaddling for myself. A half-naked negro 
gave me some slight help in the ' grooming ' process — all the 
while exhibiting his lYories and the whites of his eyes in an ex- 
presaon of ill-concealed astonisbmenty produced apparently by 
the presence of my uniform coat — ^to the ' dari^ey/ no doubt, an 
xld apparition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THB 'JACKSON HOTIL.' 

I POUND that I had arrived in the very ' nick of time/ for Jast 
as 1 retamed from the stable, and was entering the verandah of 
the hotcl^ I heard the bell calling its gnests to supper. There 
was no ado made about me : neither landlord nor waiter met me 
with a word ; and, following the stream of * boarders ' or travel- 
lers who had arrived before me, I took my seat at the common 
table d'hdte. 

Had the scene been new to me, I might have found food for 
reflection, or observed circumstances to astonish me. But I had 
been long accustomed to mix in as motley a throng, as that which 
now surrounded the table of the Swampville hotel. A supper- 
table, encircled by blanket and 'jeans' coats — by buckskin hunt- 
ing and red-fiannel shirts — by men without coats at all — was no* 
thing new to me, nor was it strange to find these Inzartt cmtumei 
interspersed among others of fashionable cut and finest cloth. 
Black broad-cloth frocks, and satin or velvet vests, were quite 
common ; and individuals thus attired formed a majority of the 
guests — for in young settlements the * hotel ' or * tavern ' is also 
a boarding-house, where the * store-keepers ' and the better class 
of clerks take their meals — usually sleeping in the office or store. 
In glancing around the table, I saw many old 'types/ though not 
one face that I had ever seen before. 

There was one, however, that soon attracted my attention, 
and fixed it. It was not a lady's face, as you may be imagining } 
though there were present some of that sex — the landlord's help 
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mate, wbo poured oat the coffee, with some three or foar joangei 
specimens of the backwoods fair — her daughters and nieces. 
*A11, however, were absolutely without attraction of any sort « 
and I somewhat bitterly remembered the ffu)i of double meaninp:. 
with which my friend bad entertained me at parting. 

Venus was certainly not visible at the Swampville table d^h6U, 
for the presiding divinity was a perfect Hecate, and her atten- 
dant damsels could have found no place in the train of tha 
Gythereau goddess. 

No — the face that interested me was neither that of a female, 
nor in any way feminine. It was the face of a ma/a ; and that 
in the most emphatic sense of the word. 

He was a young man — apparently about four or five and 
twenty — and costumed as a backwoods hunter ; that is, he wore 
a buckskin hunting-shirt, leggins, and moccasins, with bullet- 
pouch and powder-horn suspended over his shoulder, and hunt- 
ing-knife sheathed in his belt. The coonskin cap, hanging 
against the adjacent wall, was his head- dress : I had seen him 
place it there, before taking his seat at the supper-table. 

With the personal appearance of this young man the eye was 
at once satisfied. A figure of correct contour, features of noble 
outline, a face expressive of fine meutal qualities — were the 
more salient characteristics that struck me at the first glance. 
Regarding the portrait more particularly, other details became 
manifest : round hazel eyes, with well devoloped lashes : brows 
finely arched : a magnificent shock of nut-brown curling hair ; 
a small, well formed month, with white, regular teeth — all con- 
tributed to the creation of what might be termed a type of 
manly beauty. 

This beauty appeared in a somewhat neglected garb. Art 
mightihave improved it ; but it was evident that none had beeu 
employed, or even thought of. It was a clear case of ' beauty 
unadorned ; ' and the possessor of it appeared altogether uiicon* 
scicus of its existence. I need not add that this meutal ch» 
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FActenstic, on the part of the young man, heightened the grac< 
of his personal charms. 

Why this yondg fellow fixed my attention, I can sdarcelj tell. 
His costume was by no means uncommon ; though it was the 
only one of the kind there present. It was not that, however ; 
nor yet his fine personal appearance, that interested me ; but 
rather something I had observed in his bearing and manner. As 
we were seated oppofiite each other, near the foot of the long 
table, I had an excellent opportunity of obserring him. 

Notwithstanding his undoubted good looks — suflSciently strik- 
ing to have filled the possessor with vanity — ^his deportment wa« 
marked by a modest reserve, that proved him either ana ware of 
his personal advantages, or without any conceit in them. By 
the glances occasionally cast towards him, firom the opposite end 
of the table, I could perceive that 'Miss Alvina' and 'Miss 
Caroline ' were not insensible to their attractions. Neither, how- 
ever, had reason to congratulate herself upon any reciprocity ; 
the youDg man either did not observe their favouring glances, 
or, at all events, took no notice of them ; the melancholy tinge 
pervading his features remaining altogether unaltered. 

Eqnally impassible did he appear under the jealous looks of 
some three or four smart young storekeepers, influenced, no 
doubt, by tender relations existing between them and the afore- 
mentioned damsels, whose sly etjpUglerie of the handsome hunter 
could not escape their observation. 

The young man appeared to be rather frien^ess, than un- 
known. I could perceive that almost all of the company were 
acquainted with him ; but that most of them — especially the 
gentlemen in broad-cloth — affected an air of superiority over 
him. No one talked much to him : for his reserved manner did 
not invite conversation ; but when one of these did address a 
few words to him, it was in the style usually adopted by the well- 
to-do citizen, when holding converse with his less affluent neigh- 
bour. The young fellow was evidently not one to be sneered at 
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or iosnlted ; but, for all that, I coald perceive that the broad 
eloth gentry did not quite regard him as an eqaal. 

Perhaps this might be explained by the hypothesis that h€ 
was foor ; and, indeed, it did not require much penetration to 
perceive, that suoh was the reality. The hunting-shirt, though 
once a handsome one, was no longer new. On the contrary, it 
was considerably ' scuifed ; ' and the green baize wrappers upon 
his limbs were faded to a greenish brown. Other points pro- 
claimed a light purse, perhaps far lighter than, the heart of him 
who carried it, if I wm to judge by the expression of his fea- 
tures. 

Notwithstanding all this, the young man was evidently an 
object of interest— whether friendly or hostile — and might have 
been the e^moswrt of the supper-table, but for my undress frock 
and spread-eagle buttons. These, however, claimed some share 
of the curiosity of Swampville ; and I was conscious of being 
the object of a portion of its surveillance. I knew not wha'; 
ideas they could have had about me, and cared as little ; but^ 
judging from the looks of the men — ^the broad-cloth gentlemen 
in particular — I was impressed with a suspicion that I was 
neither admired, nor welcome. 

In the eyes of your 'sovereign citizen,' the mere military man 
is not the hero that he is elsewhere ; and he must shew some- 
thing more than a uniform coat, to recommend himself to their 
suffrages. 

I was conceited enough to imagine that Miss Alvina, and her 
vis'ik^, Mies Gar'line, did not look so unfriendly ; but the hand- 
some face and magnificent curls of the young hunter were be- 
side me ; and it was no use taking the field against such a rival. 
I was not jealous of him, however ; nor he of me. On the con- 
trary, of all the men present, he appeared most inclined to be 
courteous to me — as was evinced by bis once or twice pushing 
within my reach those delicate dishes, distributed at very long 
distances over the table. 
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I felt an incipient friendship for this yonng man, which h€ 
appeared to reciprocate. He saw that I was a stranger ; and, 
notwithstanding the pretentions fashion of my dress, perhaps he 
noticed my well-worn coat, and conjectured that I might be as 
poor and friendless as himself. If it was to this fancy I wa» 
indebted for his sympathies, he was not far astray. 



CHAPTER XII. 

COLONEL EIPP. 

As soon as I had swallowed supper, I hastened to place my* 
self en rapport with the landlord of the hostelry — whose name I 
had ascertained to be * Kipp,' or * Colonel Kipp,' as his gnesta 
called bim. Though I had no intention of proceeding further 
that night, I was desirous of obtaining some information about 
the whereabouts of my new estate, with such other facts in re- 
lation to it, as might be collected in Swampyille. The landlord 
would be the most likely person to give me the desired intelli- 
gence. 

This distinguished individual I encountered soon after in the 
verandah — seated upon a raw-hide rocking chair, with his feet 
elevated some six inches above the level of his nose, and resting 
across the balustrade of the railing — beyond which his huge 
horse-skin boots protruded a full half yard into the street. Bui 
that I was already aware of it, I should have had some difficulty 
in reconciling the portentous title of * colonel ' with the exceed- 
ingly nnmilitary looking personage before me — a tall lopsided 
lobacco-chewer, who, at short intervals of about half a minute 
each, projected the juice in copious squirts into the street, seud- 
ing it clean over the toes of his boots. 

When I first Bet eyes upon the colonel, he was in the centrt 
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flf a circle of Uotb-pickers, who had jast issued from the snpper 
room. These were falling off one by one ; and perceiring this, 
i waited for an opportanity to speak to the colonel alone. Thi% 
after a short time, offered itoeiH 

The dignified gentleman took not the slightest notioe of me, 
as I approaehed; nor until I had got so near as to leave no 
doubt npon his mind that a conversation was intended. Then, 
edging sligfatij round, and drawing in the bo3ts, he made a hai^ 
Cftce towards me— still, however, keeping fast to his chair. 

^ The army, sir, I presoora V interrogatively began Mr Kipp 

* Ifo,' answered I, imitating his laconism of address. 

-Nor 

* I have been in the service. I have jast left iL' 
' Oh— «h I From Mexico, then, /prezoom t 
-•Yes.' 

' Business in SwampvUle f 

* Why, yes, Mr Kipp ' 

* I am ttsooally called komel here,^ intermpted the backwoods 
mHUmo, with a bland Amiie, as if half deprecating the title, and 
that it was forced npon him. ' Of course,' continued he, ' you, 
fiir, bein' a strenger ' 

' I heg your pardon. Colonel Kipp : I 4mi a stranger io you 
cdy, and of coarse ' 

'Don't signify « dump, sir,' interrmpted he, rather good 
liumonredly, in retnrn for the show of deference I had made, as 
also, perhii{)s, for my politeness in having styled Swampviile a 
*city.' 

' Business in Swampviile, you say V 

' Fes,' I replied ; and, seeing it upon his lips to inquire the 
nature of my business — which 1 did not wish to make knowa 
lust then — I forestalled him by the inquiry ; ' Do you chance \a 
know such a place as Holt^s Clearing V 

* Chance to know such a place as Holt's Clearln' V 

* Fes— Holt's CleariiJig.' 
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' Wal, there cxr such a place/ 
' Is it distant V 

* If you mean Hick Holt's Clearia', it 's a leelle better'B sijr 
miles from here. He squats on Mad Crik.' 

' There's a squatter apon it, then ?' 

' On Holt's Glearin' 7 Wal, I shed rajther saj there fiir 
tquatter on't, an' no mistake.' 
' His name is Holt, is it not V 

* That same individooal/ 

' Bo you think I could procure a guide in 3wampvilte^-6om« 
one who can show me the way to Holt's Clearing V 

' Do I think so ? Possible you might. D'ye see that fur cas« 
in the coon-cap V 

The speaker looked, rather than pointed, to the yoang (^llow 
of the buckskin shirt ; who, outside the verandah, was new 
tianding by the side of a very sorry-looking steed. 

I replied in the affirmatire. 

* Wal, I reckon he kin show you the way to Holt's Clearing 
He 's another o' them Mud Grik squatters. He 's just catchinP 
np his critter to go that way.' 

This I hailed as a fortunate circuinstance. If the young 
hunter lived near the clearing I was in search of, perhaps he 
eould give me all the information I required ; and his frank open 
countenance led me to believe he would not withhold it. It 
occurred to me, therefore, to make a slight change in my pro- 
gramme. It was yet earkf — for suf^r in the backwoods is what 
is elsewhere known as ' tea.' The sun was still an hour or so 
above the horlaon. My horse had made but a light journey ; and 
Dine miles more would be nothing to him. 

All at once, therefore, I altered my intention of sleeping at 
the hotel ; and determined, if the young hunter would accept 
«ie as a trayelling companion, to proceed ou with him to Mud 
Creek. Whether I should find a bed there, never entered intc 
ny calculation. I had my great-sleeved doak strapped npoy 
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Cde cantle of mj saddle ; and with that for a covering, and the 
saddle itself for a pillow, I had made shift on many a night, 
more tempestaons than that promised to be. 

I was about turning awaj to speak to the young man, when 1 
was recalled by an exclamation from the landlord. 

' I guess ,' said he, in a half-bantering way, ' you haint told me 
four business yet V 

* No,' I answered deferentially, * I hare not.' 

' What on airth's taken' you out to Holt's Clearin' 7' 
' That, Mr Kipp— I beg pardon, Colond Kipp— is a private 
nuitter.' 

* Private and particular, eh V 
'Very.' 

* Oh, then, I guess, you'd better keep it to yourself.' 

'That is precisely my intention,' I rejoined turning on my heel 
and stepping out of the verandah. 

The young hunter was just buckling the girth of his saddle 
As I approached him, I saw that he was smiling. He had over- 
heard the concluding part of the conversation ; and looked as 
if pleased at the way in which I had * bantered the * colonel ;' 
who, as I afterwards learned from him, was the grand swaggerer 
of Swampville. 

A word was sufficient. He at once acceded to my reqnest, 
frankly, if not in the most elegant phraseology. 

' I'll be pleased to show ye the way to Holt's Glarin'. My own 
road jest that way, within a sqnll's jump o 't.' 

' Thank yoa : I shall not keep you waiting,' said I ; as I re-* 
entered the hotel, to pay for my entertainment and give orders 
for the saddling of my horse. 

It was evident that I had offended the landlord by my brusque 
behaviour. I learned this by the amount of my bill, as well aa 
Oy the fact of being permitted to saddle for myself. Even the 
naked ' nigger, did not make his appearance near the stable. 

Not much cared I. I had drawn the girth too often to b< 
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disconcerted by such petty aDnoyance ; and, in five uinntes 
after, I was in t!ie saddle, and ready for the road. 

Haring joined my companion in the street, we rode off from 
the inhospitable earavoMsercd of the Jackson Hotel — leaving ita 
landlord'Colonel to chew his tobacco, and such reflections as mj 
remarks had given rise to. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THROUGH THB FOBlflT. 

Ab we passed np the street, I was conscious of being the 
nibject of Swampville speculation. Staring faces at the windows, 
and gaping groups around the doors, proved by their looks and 
gestures, that I was regarded as a rare spectacle. It could 
scarcely be my companion who was the object of this universal 
curiosity; a buckskin hunting-shirt was an everyday sight Id 
Swampville~-not so a well-mounted mlitaiiy man, armed, uni* 
formed, and equipped. No doubt, my splendid Arab, caracoUng 
as if he had not been out of the stable for a week, came in for 
a large share of the general admiration. 

We were soon beyond its reach. Five minutes sufficed to 
carry us out of sight of the Swampvillians ; for, in that short 
space of time, we had cleared the suburbs of the ' city,' and were 
riding under the shadows of an unbroken forest 

Its cold gloom gave instantaneous relief — shading us at one 
and the same time from the fiery sun, and the fire of vulgar spec- 
ulation through which we had been passing. I at least enjoyed 
the change ; and for some minutes we rode silently along, my 
guide going in advance. 

This mode of progression was not voluntary, but a necessity, 
arising from the uature of the road ; which was a mere ' trace 
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or hridle-path Mazed across the forest No wheel had ever made 
its track in the soft deep mad, into whieh, at every step, oar 
steeds sank far above the fetlocks ; and, as there was not room 
for two riders abreast, I followed the iojanctioa of my cotnpaa- 
ion by keeping my horse's head ' at the tail o* his'n.' 

In this fashion we progressed for a mile or more, through a 
tract of what is termed ' bottom-timber' — a forest of those gi- 
gantic water-loving trees, the sycamore and cottonwood. Their 
tall gray trunks rose along the path, standing thickly on each 
side, and sometimes in regular rows, like the columns of some 
grand temple. I felt a secret satisfaction in gazing upon these 
colossal forms, for my heart hailed them as the companions of 
my future solitude. At the same time, I could not help the re- 
flection, that, if my new estate was thns heavily encumbered, the 
clearing of the squatter was not likely to be extended beyond 
whatever limits the axe of Mr. Holt had already assigned to it. 

A little further on, the path began to ascend. We had passed 
out of the bottom lands; and were crossing a ridge, which forms the 
divide between Mud Creek and the Swampville River. The soil 
was now a dry gravel, with less signs of fertility, and covered 
with a pine forest. The trees were of slender growth ; and at in- 
tervals their trunks stood far apart, giving us an opportunity to 
ride side by side. This was exactly what I wanted, as I was 
longing for a conversation with my new acquaintance. 

Up to this time he had obserred a profound silence, but, for all 
that, I fancied he wiis not disinclined to a little caustrie. His 
reserve seemed to spring from a sense of modest delicacy-^i^-as if 
he did uot desire to take the initiative. I relieved him from thii 
embarrassment by opening the dialogue. 

' What sort of a gentleman is this Mr. Holt V 

' Gkntleman V 

* Yes— what sort of a person is he P 

' Oh, what sort o' person. Wal, stranger, he's what we, is 
these parts, call a rough customer.' 
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Indeed V 

' Bayther, 1 shed say.' 

' Is he what yoa call a poor man? 

' All that I reckon He hain't got nothing as I knows on, 'eep 
Ud' his old critter o' a hoss, an' his clarin' & a coaple o' acxes ot 
thereabout ; besides, he odIj squats apon that.' 

' He's onlj a squatter, then 7' 

' That's all, stranger ; though I reckon he considers the clariu' 
OS much his own, as I do my bit o' ground, that's been bought 
an' paid for.' 

* Indeed V 

' Yes — I shedn't like to be the party that would buy it o?er his 
bead.' 

The speaker accompanied these words with a significant 
glance, which seemed to say, ' I wonder if that's kis business 
here V 

' Has he any family V 

* Thar's one — a young critter o' a girl'— 

'That all?' I asked, seeing that my companion hesitated, as 
if he had something more to say, but was backward about de- 
claring it. 

' No, stranger — ^thar war another girl— older than this Hin.' 

' And she !' 

* She— she's gone away,' 

* iMarried, I suppose V 

* That's what nobody about here can tell— nor whar she's gen 
neythcr.' 

The tone in which the young fellow spoke had suddenly altereu 
from gay to grave ; and, by a glimpse of the moonlight, I coiUd 
perceive that his countenance was shadowed and sombre. I 
could have but little doubt as to the cause of this transformation. 
It was to be found in the subject of our conversation — ^the absent 
daughter of the squatter. 

From motives of delicacy, I refrained from pushing my inquir 
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h% farther; bat, indeed, I shoald have been prevented from doing 
BO ; for, just at that moment, the road once more narrowed, and 
we were forced apart. Bj the eager urging of his horse into 
the dark path, I conld perceive that the hnnter was desirous o'* 
terminating a dialogue — to him, in all probability, suggestive of 
bitter memories. 

For another balf hoar we rode on in silence — mj companion 
apparently buried in a reverie of thought ; myself speculating on 
the chances of an unpleasant encounter ; which, from the hints 
I had just had, was now rather certain than probable. Instead 
of a welcome from the squatter, and a bed in a corner of his cabin, 
I had before my mind the prospect of a wordy war ; and, pe^ 
haps afterwards, oi spending my night in the woods. 

Once or twice, I was on the point of proclaiming my errand, 
and asking the yoang hunter for advice as to how I should act ; 
but as I had not yet learned whether he was friend or foe of my 
future hypothetical antagonist, I thought it more prudent to keep 
my secret to myself. 

His voice again fell upon my ear, now in a more cheerful tone 
It was simply to say, that I * might expect a better road — we 
were approaching a " glecd ;" beyout that the trace was wider 
au' we might ride thegither again.' 

We were ju8t entering the glade, as he finished speaking — an 
opening in the woods of limited extent. The contrast between 
. it, and the dark forest path we had traversed was striking — as 
the change itself was pleasant. It was like emerging suddenly 
from darkness to daylight ; for the full moon, now soaring higt 
above the spray of the forest, filled the glade with the ample ef 
fiilgsnce of her light. The dew-besprinkled flower-i were spark- 
Kng like gems; and, even though it was night, their exquisite aroma 
had reached us afar off in the forest. There was not a breatii of 
air stirring ; and the nnraffled leaves presented the sheen of shi- 
ning metal. Under the clear inooitlight, I could distinguish the 
varied hues of the frond;»;^x" — tl.Kst of tbp red mijilc from th^ 
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Bcarlet samacs and sassafras laurels ; aud these again, from tim 
dark^green of the Oarolioa bay-trees, and the soft, 8il?er; foliage 
of the MagnoHa glawxh. 

£ven before eoteriDg the glade, this magaificent panorama bad 
burst apoQ my sight — from a little embayment that formed th' 
dih(mchwn of the path ; and I had drawn bridle, id order for a 
iDoment to enjoy its contemplation. The yoang banter was still 
tbe length of his horse in advance of me ; and I was aboat 
requesting him to do the samef bat before I could gire utterance 
to the words, I saw him make halt for himself. Tiiis, howerer, 
was done in so strange and hurried a manner, as at once to taro 
me from gazing upon the sceney and fix my eyes epoo my com 
panioo. 

As if by an inroluntary effort, be bad pulled his horse almost 
upon his haunches : and was now stiffly seated in the saddle, with 
blanched cheeks and eyes sparkling in their sockets — as if some 
object of terror was befcM'e him I 

I did not ask for an explanation ; I knew that the object that 
so strangely affected him was Tisible — though not from the point 
where I had halted. A touch of the spur brought my horse 
alongside him, and gare me a view of the whole surface of the 
glade. 

I looked in the direction indicated by the attitude of the hun- 
ter, for — apparently paralysed by some terrible surprise — be had 
neither pointed nor spoken. 

A little to the right of the path, I beheld a white object lying 
along the ground — a dead tree, whose barkless trunk and smooth 
naked branches gleamed under the moonlight with the whiteness 
of a blanched skeleton. In front of this, aud a pace or two from it, 
was a dark form, upright and human-like. Fayoured by the clear 
light of the moon, I had no difficulty in distinguishing this as tha 
form of a woman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SU-WANKB. 

\ 

BirroND doabty the dark form was that of a woman — a joaag 
ooe too, as evinced by her erect bearing, and a light, agile more* 
aent, exhibited at the moment of oar first beholding her. The 
attire was odd ; and consisted of a brownish-coloured tnnic — ap- 
parently of doeskin leather — ^reaching from the neck to the knees; 
ondemeath which appeared leggings of like material, ending in 
moccasins that covered the feet The arms, neck, and head were 
entirely bare ; and the coloar of the skin, as seen npon these, dif* 
fbr^d trom that of the outer garment only in being a shade or two 
darker I The woman, therefore, was not white, but an Indian : 
as was made further evident by the sparkling of beads and ban- 
^\es around her neck, rings in her ears, and metal circlets upon 
her arms — all reflecting the light of the moon in copious corus- 
cations. As I brought my horse to a rest, I perceived that the 
figure was advancing towards us, and with rapid step. 

My steed set his ears, and snorted with affright ; the Jade of 
the hunter had already given the example — each, no doubt, act- 
iuiic under the impulse of his rider. 

Mine was a feeling of simple astonishment. Such an appari- 
tion in that place, and at that hour, was sufficient for surprise ; 
but a more definite reason was, my observing that a different emo- 
tion had been roused in the breast of the young hunter — whose 
looks betrayed fear, rather than surprise. 

* Fear of what V I asked myself, as the figure advanced ; and 
itill more so, when it came near enough to enable me to make out 

4 
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the face. As far as the moonh'gbt woald permit me to judge, 
there was nothing in that face to fray either man or horse : cer- 
tainly nothing to create an emotion, snch as was depicted ir. the 
coantenance of mj companion. 

The complexion was brown, as already observed ; bat the fea' 
tuTc^j if not of the finest type, were yet comely enongh to attract 
admiration ; and they were lit up by a pair of eyes, whose liquid 
fflance rivalledi. the sheen of the golden pendants sparkling oi 
eac'h side of them. 

I should hare been truly astonished at the behaviour of my 
guide, but for the natural reflection, that there was some cause 
for it, yet unknown to me. Evidently it was not his first inter- 
view with this fqrest maiden ; for I could now perceive that the 
person who approached was not exactly a woman, but rather a 
well-grown girl on the eve of womanhood. She was of large 
stature, nevertheless, with bold outline of breast, and arms that 
icttve token of something more than feminine strength. In trntk. 
she appeared possessed of a pktfnque sufficiently formidable to in- 
spire a cowardly man with fear — ^had such been her object ; but 1 
could perceive no signs of menace, in her manner. 

Neither could cowardice be an attribute of my travelling com- 
panion. There was an unexplained something, therefore, to ac- 
count for his present display of the emotion. 

On arriving within six paces of the heads of our horses, the 
Indian paused in her steps ; as if hesitating to advance. Up tc 
thii time, she had not spoken a word; neither had my companion, 
beyond a phrase or two that had involuntarily escaped him, on 
first discovering her presence in the glade. 

' She here ? an at thii time o' night V I had heard him mutter 
to himself ; but nothing more, until the girl had paused, as de- 
scribed. Then, in a low voice, and with a slightly trembling 
accent, he pronounced interrogatively the word * Su-wa-nee V 

It was th« name of the Indian maiden ; but there was ni 
reply. 
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* Su-wa-nee V repeated he, in a louder tone, ' is it yon V 
The answer was also given interrogatively. 

' Has the White Eagle lost his eyes, by gazing too long on Iho 
pale-faced fair ones of Swampville ? There is light in the sky 
and the face of Sn-ira-nee is turned to it. Let him look on it : 
it is not lovely like that of the half-blood, but the White Eagle 
will never see that face again.' 

This declaration had a visible effect on the young hunter : the 
shade of sadness deepened upon his features ; and I conld hear 
a sigh, with difficulty suppresssd ; while, at the same time, he 
appeared desirous of ending the interview. 

' It's late, girl,' rejoined he, after a pause : ' what for are ye 
here V 

' Su-wa-nee is here for a purpose. For hours she has been 
waiting to see the White Eagle — ^the soft hands of the pale-faced 
maidens have held him long.' 

' Waitin' to see me I What do ye want wi' me T 

* Let the White Eagle send the stranger aside. Su-wa-nee 
must speak to him alone.' 

* Thar's no need o' that : it's a friend that's wi' me.' 

' Would the White Eagle have his secrets known f There are 
forac he may not wish even for a friend to hear. Su-wa-iiee cau 
tell him one that will crimson his cheeks like the flowers of the 
red maple.' 

* I have no saycrets, girl — ^none as I'm afraid o' bein' beerd by 
anybody.' 

' What of the half-blood P 

* I don't care to hear o' her.' 

' The White Eagle speaks falsely ; he does caiiN to hear. He 
longs to know what has become of his lost Marian. Su*wa-nue 
can tell him.' 

The last words produced an instantaneous change in the 
Ijcaring of the young hunter ; instead of the repelling attitude, 
be i<ad hitherto observed townnJs tlio Indian girl, I saw liim bend 
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eagerly forward, as if desiroas of hearing what she had to say 
Seeing that she had drawn his attention, the Indian again pointed 
to me, and inquired : 

* Is the pale-faced stranger to know the loye-secrets of the 
White Eagle r 

I saw that my companion no longer desired me to be a lis- 
tener ; and, without waiting for his reply, I drew my horse's 
head in the opposite direction, and was riding away. 

In the torning, I came face to face with him; and by the moon 
light shining fall upon his countenance, I fancied I could detect 
some traces of mistrust still lingering on it. 

My fancy was not at fault : for, on brushing close past him, he 
leaned towards me, and, in an earnest manner, muttered : 

' Please, stranger, don't go fur — Bihar's danger in this girl 
She's been arter me before.' 

I nodded assent to his request ; and turning back into the 
little bay, that formed the embouchure of the path, I palled up 
under the shadow of the trees. 

At this point, I was not ten paces from the hunter, and could 
see him ; but a little clump of white magnolias presented me 
from seeing the girl — at the same time hiding both myself and 
horse from her sight. 

The chirrup of the cicadas alone hindered me from hearing all 
of what was said ; but many words reached my ear, and with 
safficient distinctness, to gire me a clue to the subject of the pro* 
mised revelation. 

Delicacy would have prompted me to retire a little farther off: 
but the singular caution I had recieved from my companion, pre- 
rented me from obeying its impulse. 

I could make out that a certain Marian was the subject of the 
conversation ; and then more distinctly, that it was Marian Holt 
— just as I expected, the daughter of my squatter : that other 
and older one, of whom mention has been already made. 

This part of the revelation was easily understood : since I wai 
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alreadj better than half prepared for it. EqauIIy easy of com 
prehension was the fact, that this Marian was- the sweetheart of 
my trayelUng companion — had hetn, I shoald rather say; for, from 
what followed, I coald gather that she was no longer in the neigh- 
bourhood; bnt some months before had left it, or been carried 
%way — spirited off in some mysterious manner, leaying no tracet 
of the why or whither she had gone. 

Nearly all this I had conjectured before ; for the young hunter 
had half repealed it to me by his manner, if not by words. Now, 
however, a point or two was added to my previous information 
relating to the fair^Marian. Skt was married. Married — and to 
some odd sort of m^n, of whom the Indian appeared to speak 
slightingly. His name I conld make out to be Steevens, or Stee- 
bins, or. something of the sort — ^not very intelligible from the 
Indian's^mode of pronouncing it — and, furthermore, that he had 
been a schoolmaster in Swampville. 

During the progress of the dialogue, I had my eye fixed on 
the young hunter. I could perceive that the announcement of 
the marriage was quite new to him ; and its effect was as that of 
% sodden blow. Of course, equally unknown to him had been 
the name of the husband ; though, from the exclamatory phrase 
that followed, he had no doubt formed his conjectures. 

' Ood I' exclaimed he, * I thort so — the very man to a done 
it. Lord ha' mercy on her 1' 

All this was uttered in a voice hoarse with emotion. 

'Tell me,' continued he, *whar are they gone? Te say ye 
knowP 

The shrill screech of a tree-cricket, breaking forth at that mo 
ment, hindered me from hearing the reply. The more emphatic 
words only reached me, and these appeared to be ' Utah ' aod 
' Great Salt Lake.' They were enough to fix the whereabouts of 
Marian Holt and her husband* 

<^Qe question more 1' said the rejected lover, and he hesitated, 
M if afraid to ask it. ' Can you tell me— whether— she went wu 
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Un^iify or whether — ^thar wan't some force used ? — by her father, 
or some ua else 7 ' Can ye tell me that, girl V 

I listened eagerly for the response. Its importance can be 
easily understood by one who has sued in vain — one who has vjooed 
without vnnmng. The silence of the cricket fayoured me ; but a 
long ipterval passed, and there came, not a word from the Hps of 
the Indian I 

' Answer me, Su-wa-nee !' repeated the young man in a more 
appealing tone. ' Tell me that, and I promise ' 

* Will the White Eagle promise to forget his lost love ? Will 
he promise '- — 

' No, Su-wa-nee ; I cannot promise that ; I can mver forget 
her.' 

' The heart can hate without forgetting.' 

* Hate her ! hate Marian f No ! no T 

* Not if she be false?' 

' How do I kuow that she war false 7 Tou have not told m« 
whether she went willin'ly or agin her consent.' 

* The White Eagle shall know then. His gentle doe went wil- 
lingly to the covert of the wolf — wUUngly, I repeat ; and Su-wa- 
nee can give proof of her words.' 

This was the most terrible stroke of all. I could see the hun- 
ter shrink in his saddle, while a death-like pallor overspread his 
cheeks, and his eyes presented the glassy aspect of despair. 

' Now 1' continued the Indian, as if taking advantage of the 
blow she had struck, ' will the White Eagle promise to sigh no 
more after his false mistress ? Will he promise to love one that 
can bo true V 

There was an earnestness in the tone in which these inter* 
rogatories were uttered — an appealing earnestness — ^suddenly 
prompted by a burning, headlong passion. It was now the turn 
of her who uttered them, to wait with anxiety for a response. 

It came at length — perhaps to the laceration of that proud 
heart ; for it was a negative to its dearest desire. 
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* No, no 1' exclaimed the banter confosedlj. ' Impossi jtc (^ j« 
ther to hate or forget her. She maj a been false, an' no doubt 
are wo ; but it's too late for me ; / can niver Inve agin 

A half-suppressed scream followed this declaration, succeeded 
by tome words that appeared to be uttered in a tone of menace 
Qt reproach. But the words were in the Chickasaw tongue ; and 
I could not comprehend their import. 

Almost at the same instant, I saw the young hunter hurriedly 
turning bis horse — as if to ride away. 

I fancied that the crisis had arrived, when my presence might 
be required ; and under this belief, I touched my steed with the 
spur, and trotted out into the open ground. 

To my astonishment, I perceived that the hunter was alone 
The girl bftd disappeared from the glade I 



CHAPTER XV, 
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* Where is she f — ^gone V I mechanically asked, in a tone thai 
most have betrayed my surprise. 

< Yes — gone 1 gone I an' wi' a Mormon 1' 
' A Mormon V 

* Ay, stranger, a Mormon — ^a man wi' twenty wives ? God fo^ 
|P her 1 rd rather a heerd o' her death 1' 

* Was there a man with her ? I saw no one 1' 

stranger, excuse my talk — you're thinkin' & that ere Iqjuo 
girl f 'Taint her I'm speakin' about.' 

'Who then?' 

The young hunter hesitated ; he was not aware that I wae 
already in possession of his secret ; but he knew that I had beer 
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witness of his emotioos, and to declare the nai&e would be to r» 
real the most sacred thoaght of bis heart. 

Only for a moment did be appear to reflect ; and then, as if 
relieved from his embarrassment by some sadden determination, 
be replied : 

' Stranger, I don't see why Ishedn't tell ye all about tiiis bis* 
ness. I don't know the reeznn, but you've made me feel a kind 
o' confidence in yon. I know it's a silly sort o' thing to fall in 
love wi' a handsum girl ; but if ye'd only seen kgr^ 

' I have no doubt, from what yon say, she was a beautiful crea- 
ture ' — ^this was scarcely my thought at the moment — ' and as 
for falling in love with a pretty girl, none of us are exempt from 
that little weakness. The proud Roman conquerer yielded to 
the seductions of the brown-skinned Egyptian queen : and even 
Hercules himself was conquered by a woman's charms. ThereV 
no particular silliness in that ; it is but the common destiny of 
man.' 

' Well, stranger, it's been myen ; an' I've bed reezan to be 
sorry for it ; but it's no use tryin' to shet up the stable arter the 
boss's been stolen out o't. She are gone now; and that's the end 
o' it. I reckon I'll niver set eyes on her agin.' 

The sigh that accompanied this last observation, with the meU 
ancholy tone in which it was uttered, told me that I was talking 
to a man who had truly loved. 

' No doubt,' thought I, ' some strapping backwoods wench has 
been the object of his passion ' — for what other idea could I lfa\e 
about the child of a coarse and illiterate squatter ? ' Love is is 
blind as a bat; and this red-haired hoyden has appeared a perfect 
Venus in the eyes of the handsome fellow — as not unfrequeatly 
happens — a Venus, with evidently a slight admixture of the pru- 
dential JuQO in her composition. The young backwoodsman is 
poor ; the schoolmaster perhaps a little better off ; in all proba 
bility not much, but euough to decide the preference of the 
shrewd Marian.' 
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Such were my reflections at the moment, partly snggested by 
my owa experience. 

'Bat yoa have not yet told me who this sweetheart wasf 
Not the Indian damsel yoaVe jast parted with f ' 

'No, stranger, nothin' o' the kind ; thoagh there are some 
Injnn in ker too. Twar o' her the girl spoke, when ye hear her 
talk o' a half-blood. She ain't jest that — she's more white than 
Injan; her mother only war a half-blood—^' the Chicasaw nation, 
that used to b'iong in these parts.' 

*Her name?' 

' It war Marian Holt ; it are now Stebbins, I s'pose : since 
"ye just heerd she's married to a fellur o' that name.' 

' She has certainly not improved her name.' 

* She are the daughter o' Holt, the sqaatter — the same whar 
you say you're a-goin'. Thar's another, as I told ye ; but she's a 
younger un. Her name's Lilian/ 

' A pretty name. The older sister was yery beautiful then V 

* I nirer set eyes on the like o' her.' 

' Does the younger one resemble her V 

* Ain't a bit like her— dilBferent as a squ'il from a coon.' 

* She's na beautiftil then V 

' Well, that depends on people's way o' thinkin'. Most people 
as knew 'em liked Lilian the best, and tfaort her the bansumnest 
0^ the two. That wan't my notion. Besides, Lilly^s only a young 
critter — not out o' her teens, as they say.' 

* But if she be also pretty, why not try to fall in love with 
her? Down in Mexico, where I've been lately, they have a 
ahrewd saying : Un davo saca oiro davo, meaning, that '' one nai! 
drives out another " — as much as to say, that one love cures 
ttuother.' 

* Ah, stranger ! that may be all very well in Mexico, wliai 
I've heerd they ain't partickler about their way o' loviu' : but 
we've a sayin' here jest the contrairy o' that : " two bars can'l 
get into the same trap."' 
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^ * Ha, ha, ha I Well, yo«r backwoods proverb is perhaps th« 
truer one, as it is the more honest. But joq hare not yet told 
me the fuH particulars of yonr affair with Marian 7 Too say she 
baa gone away from the neighborhood 7 

' YoQ shall bear it all, stranger. I reckon there eaii be do 
barm in tellin^ it to fou; an', if you^Te a mind to listeBi FU make 
a ckan breast (/ the whole bisness/ 

The honter proceeded with his rerelatlen — to him a piJtifal one 
^-and, although I had already divined most of the partienlars, 
I interrupted him only with an occasional interrogative. The 
Btofy was as I had anticipated. He bad been in love with Mar- 
ian Holt ; and was under the impression that she returned it. 
She had given him frequent meetings in the forest — in that very 
glade where we bad encountered the Indian girl, and in which 
we were still lingering — her father was not aware of these inter* 
views, as there had been some coolness between him and the 
yooDg hunter, and the lovers feared that be might not approve 
of their condoct. This was the prologue ei the hunter's story 
The epilogue I give in bis own words. 

"Twar a mornin'— jest five months ago — she had promised to 
meet me here ; an I war seated on yonder log waitin' for her 
Jest then, some Injuns war comin' through the gleed. That gin 
ye saw war one o' 'em. She bad a nice bullet-pouch to sell, an' 
I bought it. The girl would insist on puttin' it on: an' while she 
war doin' so, I war fool enough to gie her a kiss. Some devil 
bed put it in my bead. Jest at that minnit, who shed come 
right into the gleed but Marian herself I I meant notbin' by kis- 
lin' the Injun ; but I a'pose Marian thort I did : she'd already 
talked to me 'bout this very girl ; an' I believe war a leetie bit 
lealous o* her -for the Injun aiut to say ill-lookin'. I wanted to 
^logise to Marian ; but she wouldn't listen to a word ; an' 
went off, in a way I niver seed her in before. 'Twar the last 
time I ever set eyes on lier.' 

^Indeed!' 
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'Aj, straoger, an^ it's only this minoit, an' from that tame Iq 
fun girl, that I've heerd she's married, an* gone off to the Mo^ 
mons. The Injan's had it from some o' her people, that seed 
Marian a crossin' the parairies/ 

'This Indian damsel — Sn-wa-nee I think 70a named her— 
what of her 7 She appears to take a considerable interest 
jonr affairs.' 

'Ah I stranger, that's another o' the conseqnences 0^ doin' 
what wan't right Since the daj I gin her that kiss, she'd nivcr 
let me alone, but used to bother me everj time I met her in the 
woods ; au' wad a come arter me to mj own cabin, if it hadn't 
» been for the dogs, that wnd tar an Injnn to pieces. She war 
afeerd o' them; bnt not o' me, no matter how I thraitened 
her. 

*I war so angry wi' her, for what bad happened — ^thongh, ar- 
ter ail, 'twar more my fault than hem — bnt I war so vexed wi' 
her about the ilMuck, that I ased to keep ont o' her way as well 
as I conld, an' didn't speak to her for a long time. She got 
riled 'boot that, an' thraitened reyenge ; an' one night, as I war 
oomin from Swampyille, 'boat this time, only 'twar as dark as a 
pot o' pitch, I war jast comin' out into this very gleed, when all 
of a suddint my ole boss gin a jnmp forrard, an' I feeled somethin' 
prick me from behind. Twar the stab o' some tort o' a knife, 
that cQt me a leetle above the hip, an' made me bleed like a buck. 
I know'd who did it ; tho' not that night — for it war so dark 
among the bashes, I couldn't see a steim ; but I kim back in the 
mornin', an' seed tracks. They were the tracks o' a moccasin ; 
an' I know'd them to be hern.' 

' Sa-wa-nee's tracks?' 

'Sartin. I know'd them well enough, as I'd ofwen seed hei 
tracks through the crik bottom.' 

' Did yon take no steps to punish her V 

'WeU— no— I didn't.' 

'How is thatf I think it would have been bnt prudent of 
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you U haTO done something — if only to prevent a recurrence of 
the danger.' 

*WeIl, stranger, to tell the truth, I war a leetle ashamed ^' 
the whole bisness. Had it been a man, I'd a punished him ; but 
they do say the girl's in love wi' me, arter her Injun way : an' I 
didn't like to be revengeful. Besides, it war mostly my own fault 
I had no bisness to a fooled wi' her.' 

' And you think she will not trouble you i^ain V 

* I don't know about tbat,^ arter what's happened the night. 
She's gone away thraitniu' agin. I did think she'd gin up the 
Tiotion o' revenge ; for she know'd I'd found out that 'twar her 
stabbed me. 'I told her so the next time I seed her, an' she 
'peared pleased 'bout ray not havin' her ta'en up. She said it 
war generous o' the White Eagle — that's the name her people 
gies me — for thar's a gang o' them still lives down the crik. 
She gin me a sort o' promise she wouldn't trouble me agin ; but 
I warn't sure o' her; an' that's the reeznn, stranger, I didn't want 
ye to go fur away.' 

' I think it would be prudent in you to keep well on your 
guard. She appears to be rather an unreflecting damsel ; and 
from what you have told me, a dangerous one. She certainly 
has a strange way of showing her affection: but it must 
be confessed, you gave her some provocation ; and, as the 
poet says, " Hell knows no greater fury than a woman 
scorned." 

* That's true, stranger.' 

' Her conduct, however, has been too violent to admit of ju.v 
tification. Ton appear to have been unfortunate in your sweet 
hearts — with each in an opposite sense; one loves you too much, 
and the other apparently not enough I But how is it you did 
not see her again — Marian I mean ?' 

* Well, you understand, I warn't on the best o' tarms wi' old 
Hick Holt, an' couldn't go to his clarin'. Besides, arter what 
had happened, I didn't like to go near Marian, anyhow— least 
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irise for a whQe. I thort it would blow over, 's soon*s she'd find 
oat that I war only jokin' wi the Idjud.' 

* So ooe would hare sapposed.' 

''Twar nigh two weeks afore I heerd anythln'o' her; and then 
I lamed that she war gone away I Nobody coald tell why or 
whar, for nobody knew, 'ceptin Hick Holt hisself ; an' he ain't the 
sort o' man to tell saycrets. Lord & mercy ? I know now ; an' 
it's worse than I expected. I'd sooner a heerd she war dead.' 

A deep-drawn sigh, from the very bottom of his soal, ad- 
monished me that the speaker had finished his painful recital. 

I had no desire to prolong the conversation ; I saw that 
silence would be more agreeable to my companion ; and, as if by 
a mutual and tacit impulse, we turned our horses' heads to the 
path ; and proceeded onwards across the glade. 

As we were about entering the timber on the other side, my 
guide reined up his horse, and sat for a moment gazing upon a 
particular spot — as if something there had attracted his atten- 
tion. But what ? There was no visible object — at least, none 
that was remarkable — on the ground, or elsewhere 1 

Another sigh, with the speech that followed, explained the sin* 
gularity of his behaviour. 

'Thar 1' said he, pointing to the entrance of the f »rest patb-«« 
'tbars the place whar I last looked on HariaD V 
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A PREDICAMENT IN RO8PB0T. 

Fob half a mile bejood the glade, the trace coDtinaed wid« 
enough to admit of oor riding abreast ; bat, notwithstauding 
this advantage, no word passed between as. My goide had fal» 
len back into bis attitnde of melancholy — deepened, no doubt, 
by the intelligence be had Jost recelFed — and sat loosely in his 
saddle, his head droojnng forward over his breast. Bitter 
tboaghts within rendered him nnconscions of what was passing 
without ; and I felt that any effort I might make tp soften the 
acerbity of his reflections would be idle. There are momentf 
when words of consolation may be spoken in rain — when, ia* 
stead of soothing a sorrow, they add poison to its sting, 

I made no attempt, therefore, to rouse mj companion from 
his reyery, but rode on by bis side, as silently as he. 

Indeed, there was sufficient unpleasantness in my own reflec- 
tions to give me occupation. Though troubled by no heart-can- 
ker of the past, I had a future before me that was neither 
brilliant uor attractive; and the foreknowledge I had now gained 
of the squatter Holt, had imbued me with a keen presentiment, 
that I was treading upon the edge of a not very distant dilemma. 

Once, or twice, I was on the point of communicating my whole 
affair to my travelling companion ; and why not f With the 
openness of an honest heart, he had confided to me the most im- 
portant, as well as the most painful secret of his life ; whj 
should I withhold my confidence from him on a subject of compa 
ratlvely little importance 1 
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My reftsoB for not making a eoDildftut of bim sooner lifts beea 
alreadj gi?ea. It no loiger existed. So far from finding ia 
him an aIIj of my yet hypothetical eaemy^ ia all likelihood I 
fihoald have htm on my ade— at all events, I felt certain I might 
coant npoB his advice ; and, with h\s kaowledge o( the iiimation, 
that might be worth having. 

I was on the eve of dedariag the ol^ect <^ my errand, and 
soliciting his coansel thereon, when I saw him suddenly rein in, 
and tan towards me. In the former movement, I imitated hi* 
example. . 

'The road forks here,' said he; Hhe path on the left goes 
straight down to fioWs darin'«<«the other's iAie way to my bit if 
a shanty.' 

' I shall have to thank you for the very kind serviee yon faave 
doaeme, and say *' good night.'' ' 

* No-^not yet* I ain't a goinf to leave ye, till I^e pat yoa 
^biasigiit (/ Holtfs eabin, tho' I eao^ go wi' ye to the hoase : ai 
I tohl ye, be an' I ain't on the best of tarms.' 

* I cannot think of yonr coming eat of yonr way — espedally 
at this lale hoar. I'm some little of a tracker myself; and, per- 
haps I can make oat the path.' 

' No, stranger 1 Tbar's plaices whar the trace is a*BM>st 
Uiiid, an' yoa might get oat o^ it. That'll be no moon out. U 
mns throagh a thick timbered bottom; an' thai^s aa ngly bk 4^ 
tiwamp. As for tbe lateness, I'm not very regalar in 4iat way ; 
an' there's a sort o' road np the crik by which I can get home. 
Twan't to hid yoa good night that I stopped here.' 

' What then V thoaght I^ trying to coiyecture his parpose, 
while he was pausing in his speech. 

' Stranger V eontiiined he ia an altered tone, ' I h<^e yoa won^ 
take offeitce if I ask you a qaestion i* 

* Not much fear of that, I fancy : aA it fredy/ 
' Are ye sure o' a bed at Holt's V 

' IV^ell, upon my word, to say the tnitii, I am by no meaiui son 
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of one. It don't signify, however ; I have my old cloak and mj 
saddle; and it wouldn't be the first time, bj hundreds, Pve slept 
in the open air/ 

' My reezuDS for askin you are, that, if yon ain't snre o* oue, 
an' don't mind stretcbin' yourself on a bar-skin, thar's such a 
thing m my shanty, entirely at your saryice.' 

'It's very kind of you ; and perhaps I may have occasion to 
avail myself of your offer. In truth, I am not very confident of 
meeting with a friendly reception at the hands of your neighbour 
Holt, much less to be asked to partake of his hospitality.' 
, * D' ye say so V 

* Indeed, yes. From what I have heard, I have reason to an- 
ticipate rather a cold welcome.' 

•Indeed? But' 

Hy companion hesitated in his speech — as if meditating soma 
observation which he felt delicate about making. 

• I'm a'most ashamed/ continued he, at length, 'to put another 
question, that war on the top o' my tongue.' 

'I shall take pleasure in answering any question you may 
think proper to ask me.' 

*I shedn't ask it, if it wa'nt for what you've jest now said; for 
I heerd the same question put to you this night afore, an' I heerd 
your answer to it. But I reckon it war the way in whi6h it war 
asked that offended you ; an' on that account your answer war 
jest as it should a been V 

To what question do you refer f 

' To your bisness out here wi' Hick Holt. I don't want to 

know it, out o^ any curiosity o' my own — that's sartin, stranger,' 

-'You are welcome to know all about it. Indeed, it was mv 

intention to have told you before we parted ; as well as to ask 

you for some advice upon the matter.' 

Without further parley, I communicated the object of my visit 
to Mud Creek — concealing nothing that I deemed necessary fot 
the elucidation of the subject. Without a word of interruptioQ 
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Ihe yoQDg hunter heard my story to the end ; bat from the play 
of his features, as I revealed the more salient poiQts, I could per 
ceive that my chances of ao amicable adjastmcDt'of my claim 
were far from being brilliant. 

' Wen, doyoa know/ said he, when I had finished speaking, ' ] 
had a sospeecion that that might be your bisness. I don't know 
v/hy I shed a thort so ; bat may be 'twar because thar's been 
some others come here to settle o' late, an' found squatters oa 
thfir groan' — Jest the same as Holt's on yonrn. That's why ye 
heerd me say, a while ago, that I shedn't like to buy over kU 
head«' 

* And why not V 

I awaited the answer to this qnestion, not without a certain 
Jegree of nervous anxiety ; I was beginning to comprehend the 
eooniel of my Nashville friend on the ticklish point of preemption, 

* Why, you see, stranger ; as I told you. Hick Holt's a rough 
castomer; an' I reckon he'll be an «^/y one to deal wi', on a bi» 
Bess o' that kind/ 

' Of course, being in possession, he may purchase the land. 
He has the right of preemption.' 

* Taint for that. He aint agoin' to pre-empi^ nor buy neyther, 
an' for the best o' reeznns: he hain't got a red cent in the world, 
an' couldn't buy as much land as would make him a millyun patch 
— not he.' 

' How does he get his living, then V 

' Oh, as for that. Jest some'at like myself. Thar's gobs o' game 
in the woods — both bar an' deer ; an' the clarin' grows him corn. 
Thar's squ'lls, an' possums, an' turkeys too; an' lots o' fish in the 
crik — ^if one gets tired o' the bar an' deer meat, which I shed 
niver do.' 

' But how about clothing, and other necessaries that are not 
(band in the woods V 

' As for our clothin', U ain't hard to find. We can get that in 
Swampville, by swopping skins for it, or now an' then some deer 
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meat. 0* an jtbin' else, tbar alat mncli needed *boQt here — pov 
der, an' lead, an' a poand or two o' coffee, an' tobacco. Onco ii 
a while, if je like it, a leetle old eomJ 

* Cora 1 I thooght the squatter raised that for himself 7* 

' So be do raise corn ; but I see, stranger, joa don't nndcr- 
stand oar odd names. Thai's two kinds o' com in ^ese pard 
—that as has been to the still, and that as haiii'C. lifs the first 
o' these sorts that Hick Holt likes best/ 

' Oh 1 I perceive your meaning. He's fond of a little com 
whiskj, I presame ?' 

' I reckon he are — that same squatter — ^fonder o't than milk/ 

' But surely,' continued the hunter, changing the subject, as 
well as the tone of his speech, — ' surely, stranger, you ain't agoin' 
on your bisness the night V 

* IVe just begun to think, that it £r rather an odd hour to enter 
npon an estate. The idea didn't occur to me before.' 

* Besides,' added he, ' thar's another reezun. If Hick Holt^s 
what he used to be, he ain't likely to be very nice about this time 
o' night. I baint seen much o' him lately; but I reckon he's as 
fond o' a drink as ever he war ; an' 'taint often be goes to kU bed 
'ithout a skinful. Thar's tea chances agin one, o' yop«r findiu' 
him wi' a brick in bis bat.' 

' That would be awkward.' 

'Don't think o' goin' to night,' continued the young hunter in 
a persuasive tone. ' Come along wi' me ; an' you ean ride down 
to Holt's in the moriiiu'. You'll then find him more raisonable 
to deal wi'. I can't offer you no great show & entertainment ; 
but thar's a piece o' deer-meat in the house, an' I reckon I can 
rnise acupo' coffee, an' a pone or two o' bread. As for youf 
horse, the old com-crib ain't quite empty yet. 

< Thanks — thanks I' said I, grasping the hunter's hand in the 
wjirruLb of my gratitude. * I accept your invitation.' 

* This way, then, stranger I' 

We struck into the path that led to the right; and, after riding 
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ftbcmt two miles Airtber, ar rired ftt the solitary })Ofne of tiie ban* 
ler — a log-cabin sarroanded bj a clearing. 

I soon found that he was its sole occupant, as he was its ownef 
— some half-dozen large dogs being the omly liviug creatures, that 
were there to bid us welcome. ' 

A rude hone>6bed was at faand*--a Moose box It might be 
termed, as it was onlj intended to accommodate one — and this was 
placed at the disposal of mj Arab. The ' critter ' of m j host 
had, for that night, to take to the woods, and choose his stall 
among the trees ; but to that he was well inured. 

A close-chinked cabin for a lodging ; a bear-skiu for a bed ; 
cold yenison, corn-bread, and coffee for supper : with a pipe to 
follow ; all these, garnished with the cheer of a hearty welcome, 
constitute an entertainment not to be despised by an old cam- 
paigner ; and such was the treatment I met with, under the hos- 
pitable dofboard roof of the yoang backwoodsman — Frank Wi» 
grofe. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THB INDIAN SUMMEB. 

Look forth on the fdneet ere autumn wind loatten 

Its frondage of scarlet, and purple, and gold : 
That forest, through which the great * Father of Walea 

For thousands of years his broad current has rolled I 
Qaze oyer that forest of opaline hue, 
With d heaven above it of glorious blue. 
And say is there scene, in this beautiful world, 
Where nature more gaily her flag has unfurled f 
Or think'st thou, that e*en in the regions of blisa, 
There's a landscape more truly EJysian than tUsF 
Behold the dark sumac in crimson arrayed^ 
Whose veins with the uo^dllcst poison are riib 
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Andf side by her side, on the edge of the glade, 

The sassafras laurel, restorer of life ! 
Behold the tall maples turned red in their hue, 
And the muscadine vine, with its clusters of blue ; 
And the lotus, whose leaves have scarce time to unfol4 
Ere they drop, to discover its berries of gold ; 
And the bay-tree, perfumed, never changing its sheen 
But for ever enrobed in its mantle of green I 
And list to the music borne over the treec! 

It falls on the ear, giving pleasure ecstatic— 
The song of the birds and the hum of the bees 

Commingling their tones with the ripples erratic 
Hark ! hear you the red-crested cardlnal^s call 
From the groves of annona ? — from tulip-tree tall f 
The mock-bird responding ? — below, in the glade. 
The dove softly cooing in mellower shade ? 
While the oriole answers in accents of mirth— 
Oh, where is there melody sweeter on earth ? 
In infamy now the bold slanderer slumbers. 

Who falsely declared *twas a land without songt 
Had he listened, as I, to ^hose musical numbers 

That liven its woods through the summer-day long-* 
Had he slept in the shade of it blossoming trees, 
Or inhaled their sweet balm ever loading the breeie, 

He would scarcely have ventured on statements so WTon§^ 

* Her plants without perfume, her birds without song.* 
Ah t closet-philosopher, sure, in that hour, 
Ton had never beheld the magnolia's flower I 
Surely here the Hesperian gardens were found-^ 

For how could such land to the gods be unknown f 
And where is there spot upon African ground 

So like to a garden a goddess would own ? 
And the dragon so carelessly guarding the tree. 
Which the hero, whose guide was a god of the seSi 
Destroyed before plucking the apples of gold — 
Was naught but that monsteff—the mammoth of old; 
If earth ever owned spot so divinely caressed, 
Sure that region of old was the land of the West f 

The me)no**y of that scene attanes my sonl to song, awaking 
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By muse from the silence in which she has long sloiLbereil 
Bat the foice of the coj maiden is less melodious than of yore ; 
she shies me for my neglect : and despite the gentlest courting 
refuses to breathe her divine spirit over a scene, worthy of a 
sweeter strain. 

And this scene lay not npon the classic shores of the Helles- 
pont — not in the famed Talleys of Alp and Apennine — not by the 
romantic borders of the Rhine, bat npon the . banks of Mud 
Ontk in the state of Tennessee I 

In trath, it was a lovely landscape, or rather a succession of 
landscapes, throngh which I rode, after leaving the cabin of my 
hospitable host It was the season of ' Indian summer ' — that 
singular phenomenon of the occidental clime, when the sun, as 
if rueing his southern declension, appears to return along the 
line of the zodiac. He loves better the * Virgin ' than ' Aquarl 
1^ ; ' and lingering to take a fond look on that fair valley he has 
fertilised by his beams, dispels for a time his intruding antagonist, 
the hoary Boreas. But his last kiss kills : there is too much 
passion in his parting glance. The forest is fired by its fervour ; 
and many of its fairest forms the rival god of the north may 
.never clasp in his cold embrace. With suttee-like devotion, they 
scorn to shun the flame ; but with outstretched arms inviting it, 
offer themselves as a holocaust to him, who, through the long 
summer day, has smiled upon their trembling existence. 

At this season of the year, too, the virgin forest is often the 
victim of another despoiler — the hurricane. Sweeping them with 
spiteful breath, this rude destroyer strikes down the trees like 
fragile reeds, prostrating at once the noblest and humblest forms. 
Not one is left standing on the soil: for the clearing of the 
harricane is a complete work ; and neither stalk, sapling, nor 
•tamp may be seen, where it has passed. Even the giants of 
the forest yield to its strength, as though smitten by the hand ot 
a destroying angel ! tJprooted, they lie along the earth, side by 
side — the soil still clinging to the clavicles of their roots, and 
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their leafy tope turned to the lee-^a ihiB re^Ur ftllignmeut 
filowlj to wither and decay I 

A forest, thus prostrate, presents for a time a picture of 
melancholy aspect. It suggests the Idea of some grand battle 
field, where the serried hosts, by a terrible discharge of ^ grape 
and canister/ haye been struck down on the instant : not one 
being left to touch the bodies of the slain — neither to bury nor 
remove them. Like the battle-field, too, it becomes the haunt 
of wolves and other wild beasts ; who find among the fallen 
trunks, if not food, a fastness securing them from the pursuit 
both of hound and hunter. Here in hollow 1(^ the black she- 
bear gives birth to her loutish cubs, traibing them to climb over 
the prostrate trunks ; here the lynx and red congar choose vheir 
conning covert ; here the raccoon rambles over his beaten track ; 
the sly opossum crawls warily along the log, or goes to sleep 
among the tangle of dry rhizomes ; and the gaunt brown wolf 
may be often heard howling amidst the rain, or in hoarse bark 
baying the midnight moon. 

In a few years, however, this sombre scene assumes a i lore 
cheerful aspect : an undergrowth springs up, that soon com eali 
the skeletons of the dead trees : plants and shrubs appear — o.lten 
of dififerent genera and species from those that hitherto usur^ »ed 
the soil — ^and the ruin is no longer apparent. Its mouriful 
picture has given place to one of luxuriant sweetness : the m ire 
brilliant sheen of the young trees and shrubs, now covering \ he 
ground, forming an agreeable contrast with the sombre hues (if 
the surrounding forest. No longer reigns that melancholy silence, 
that, for a while, held dominion over the scene. If, at inter- 
vals, be heard the wild scream of the cougar, or the distant 
howling of wolves, these scarcely interrupt the music falling 
endlessly upon the ear, poured out from the throats of varied 
songsters— the red cardinals, the orioles, the warbling fringUlidri^ 
and ihe polyglott thrushes— who meet here, as if by agreement, 
to make this lovely sylvan spot the scene of their forest coucertif 
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Shortly after leaving the cabin of the jonng backwoodsman, 
my path, hitherto passing under the gloomy shadows of the forest, 
debouched apon jost such a scene. I had been warned of its proz- 
liplty : my host, at parting, had given me directions as to how I 
shonld find my way across the herrtkin, through which ran tbt 
trace that condacted to the clearing of the squatter — some two 
miles further down the creek. 

1 was prepared to behold a track of timber laid prostrate by 
the storm — the trees all lying m one direction, and exhibiting 
the usual scathed and dreary aspect ; but instead of this, on 
emerging from the dark forest, I was agreeably surprised by the 
glorious landscape that burst upon my view. 

It was, as already stated, that season of the year when the 
American woods array themselves in their most attractive robes 
»— when the very leaves appear as if they were flowers, so varied 
and brilliant are their hues — ^when the foliage of the young 
beeches becomes a pale yellow, and glimmers translucent against 
the sun — when the maples are dyeing off of a deep red, and the 
•nmac and sassafras turning respecdvely crimson and scarlet^ 
when the large drupes of the Osage orange, the purple clusters 
of the fox-grape, and the golden berries of the persimmon or 
Virginian lotus, hang temptingly from the tree— just at that 
season when the benignant earth has perfected, and is about to 
yield up, her annual bounty ; and all nature is gratefully rejoic- 
ing at the gift 

No wonder I was ag^reeably impressed by the gorgeous land- 
scape — no wonder I reined up, and permitted my eyes to dweU 
upon it ; while my heart responded to the glad chorus, that 
from bird and bee, was rising up to heaven around me 1 1 Uk 
ki\ joyous under the reflection, that, amid such lovely scenes, ^ 
lid chosen my fitnre home. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

▲ BACKWOODS YENUS 

Arib indalging for some time in a sort of dreamj coDteupb 
tion, I oDce more gave the bridle to mj horse, and rode onward. 

I was prepared for a tortaoas path : mj host had forewarned 
me of this. The herrikifif he said, was only about three haudrefl 
yards in breadth ; but I should have to ride nearly twice that 
distance, in flossing it ; and his statement proved literally true. 

The old trace, passing down the creek bottom, had run at 
right angles to the direction of the storm ; and, of coarse, the 
trees had fallen perpendicularly across the path — where they 
still lay, thick as hurdles set for a donkey-race. Some of them 
could be stepped over by a horse, and a ^bw might be jumped ^ 
but there were others that rose breast high ; and a flying leap 
over a five-barred gate would have been an easy exploit, com- 
pared with clearing one of these monstrous barriers. I might 
add, also, from experience, that leaping a log is a feat of 
considerable danger. There is no room for ' topping ;' and 
should the iron hoof strike, there is nothing that will yield — ba^ 
ou the other side the pleasant prospect of a broken neck — 
•ither for the horse or his rider I 

Not being in any particular hurry, I took the matter quietly ; 
and wound my way through a labyrinth worthy of being the 
maze of Fair Rosamond. 

I could not help remarking the singular effect which lite 
kerrikm had produced. To the right and left, as far as my view 
could range, extended an opening, like some vast avenue that had 
been cleared for the pa^sapje of giants, and by giauts in idc* ' 
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On each ride appeared the aabrokeu forest— the tranks standing 
like coInmcB, with shadowy aisles betweeo : the outward or edge 
row treDdiog in a straight lioe, as if so planted These showed 
oot a sigQ that the ieree tornado had passed so aear them ; 
though otherfi^ whose limbs almost iaterlocked with theirs, iiad 
been mowed down without meroj by the ruthless storm. 

I had arriyed within fifty yards of the oppoeite side, and tlje 
dark forest was again before my faoe ; but even at that short 
distance^ the eye vainly endeaFoored to pierce its sombre depths. 

I was congratulating myself that I had passed the numerous 
logs that lay acroee the path, when yet one more appeared 
between me and the standing trees. It had been one of the 
tallest Tictims of the tornado ; and now lay transversely io t^ 
line of the track, which cut it about midway. On nearing this 
obstacle, I saw that the traee forked into two-— one going around 
the tops of the decaying branches, while the other took the 
direction of the roots ; which, with the soil still adhering to theoi, 
5ormed a round bnttresslike wall of full ten feet in diameter. 
The trunk itself was not over fiTe--that being about the thick- 
tess of the tree. 

It was a matter of choice which of the paths should be follow- 
ed, since both appeared to come together again on the opposite 
c!de of the tree ; but I had made up my mind to take neither. 
One of my motives, in seeking this forest-home, had been a 
desire to indulge in the exciting exercise of the chase ; and the 
aooner I should briug my horse into practice, the sooner I migijt 
lake the field with a prospect of success. Log-leaping was new 
to my Arab ; and he might stand in need of a little training to 
it. The log before me had open ground on both sides ; u!;<i 
afforded a very goad opportunity for giving him his fii-st lesson. 

Thus prompted by St Hubert, I was about spurring forward 
to the iTiL ; when a hoof-stroke felling upon my ear, summot«ed 
tne to desist from my intention. 

The sound pioceedcd from the forest l^efore my face ; and. 
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peering into Its darkness, I eould perceive that some oie, also ot 
horseback, was coming along the path. 

This caused me to change mj design, or rather to panse nntli 
the person should pass ; for had I continued in my determination 
to leap the log, I should, in all likelihood, hare dashed my horse 
at full gallop against that of the approaching traveller ; sinca 
oar courses laj directly head to head. 

While waiting till he should ride ont of the way, I became 
aware that I had commited an error — only in regard to the sa^ 
of the person who was approaching. It was not a Jk / On the 
contrary, sonoething so yery difiPerent that, as soon as I had suc- 
ceeded in shading the sun-glare out of my eyes, and obtained a 
fair Tiew of the equestrian traveller, my indifierence was at aa 
end : I beheld one of the loyehest apparitions ever made manifest 
ill female form, or, I need scarcely add, in any other shape. 

It was a young girl — certainly not over sixteen years of age— 
but with a contour close verging upon womanhood. Her beauty 
was of that character, which cannot be set forth by a detailed 
deecriptioD in words. In true loveliness, there is a hanxK)ny of 
the features that will not suffer them to be considered apart ; 
nor does the eye take note of any one, to regard it as aniqae of 
characteristic : it is satisfied with the amp tFcsil of the whole, if 
I may be permitted the expression. Kea) beauty needs not to 
be considered : it is acknowledged at a glance : eye and heartt 
impressed with it at the same instant, search not to stady its 
detaife. 

The impression made upon me at first sight of this young girl, 
was that of something soft and strikingly beautiful, of a gloriova 
golden hue — ^the reflection of bright amber-coloured hair on a 
blond skin, tinged with a hue of ▼ermilion — something that im- 
parted a sort of luminous radiance divinely feminine Even 
under the shadow of the forest, this luminous radiance was 
apparent — as if the face had a kalo around it ! The reader may 
imUe at sueh exalted ideas^ and deem them the ofispring of a 
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romantic fancy ; bat had he looked, as I, into the liqaid deptliji 
of those large eyes, with their blue irides and darker pnpils ; had 
bf^ K&z<>d open that cheek tinted as with cochineal — those lips 
gharaing the hue of the rose — that throat of ivory white — thuse 
golden tresses translacent in the sunlight — he woaid have felt as 
I, that something shone before his eyes — a face such as tlie 
Athenian fancy has elaborated into an almost living reality, in 
the goddess Cytherea. 

lu short, it was the Venus of my fancy — the very ideal I had 
imbibed from gazing upon many a picture of the Grecian goddess 
The prognostication of my friend had proved emphatically falsei 
If not Venus I saw before me, it was her counterpart iu humac 
form I 

And this fair creature was costumed in the simplest manner— 
almost coarsely clad. A sleeved dress of homespun with a yel- 
lowish stripe, loosely worn, and open at the breast. A cotton 
sun-bonnet' was the only covering for her head — her bright 
amber-coloured hair the only shawl upon her shoulders, over 
which it fell in ample luxuriance. A string of pearls around her 
neck — ^false ones, I could see— was the sole effort that vanity 
seemed to have made : for there was no other article of adorn- 
ment. Even shoes and stockings were wanting ; but the most 
costly chaussure could not have added to the elegance of tho.se 
wugnon feet, that, daintily protruding below the homespun skirt, 
fell along the flank of the horse. 

More commonplace even than her homespun frock was the 
steed that carried her — a sorry-looking animal, that resembled 
the skeleton of a horse with the skin left on I There was no 
laddle — scarce the semblance of one. A piece of bear-skin, 
strapped over the back with a rough thong, did service for a 
saddle ; and the little feet hung loosely down without step or 
•tirmp. The girl kept her seat, partly by balancing, and aa 
much by holding on to the high bony withers of the horse, that 
rose above his shoulders like the hump of a dromedary. Tha 
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icant mane, wouad aroand her tiny fingers, scarcely 3oyered 
them ; while with the other hand she clasped the black reins of 
an old dilapidated bridle. 

The want of saddle and stirrnp did not hinder her from poising 
herself gracefully npon the piece of bear-ekin ; bat hers was » 
figure that could not be ungraceful in any attitude ; and, as ihe 
old horse hobbled along, the rude movement all the more 
palpably displayed the magnificent moulding of her body and 
limbs. 

The contrast between horse and rider — the old criiier and the 
young creature — was ridiculously striking : the former appearing 
a burlesque on the most beautiful of quadrupeds, while the latter 
was the very impersonation of the loveliest of biped forms. 

It is scarcely probable that the Cyprian goddess could ever 
have been brought into such ludicrous jQxtapositioa — a shame 
upon Mercury if she was ! In classic lore, we find mention of 
no such sorry steed ; and, for his counterpart in story, we mu:st 
seek in more modern times — ^fixing upon the famed charger of 
Galatrava's knight. But here the analogy must end : the chaiina 
of the dark-haired Dulcinea can be brought into no comparison 
with those of the golden-haired wood-nymph of the Obion Bot- 
tom. > 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A SERIES OF G0NTRE-TE1CP8. 

At sight of this charming equestrian, all thoughts of leaping 
the log were driven out of my mind ; and I rode quietly forward, 
with the intention of going round it. 

It might be that I timed the pace of my hoTs^-^meckamcaU^ 
to doubt — but, however that may have been, I arrived at the pro 
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ttntc. tree, jast as the joaog girl reached it from the jppositp 
ride: and we were brought face to face, the log-barrier between us. 

I woiud have spoken : but, for the life of me, I could not 
think of something graceful to say : and to haye used the hack 
ncyed phraseology of * Fine morning, miss I' would, in those 
beautiful blue eyes that glistened under the shadow of the sun* 
bonnet, have rendered me as commonplace as the remark. ] 
felt certain it would ; and therefore said nothing. Some ac- 
knowledgment, however, was necessary, and, lifting the forage* 
cap from my head, I bowed — slightly, as such a salutation re* 
quired — but with all the verve that politeness would permit. 

My salutation was acknowledged by a nod, and, as I fancied, 
a smite. Either was grace enough for me to expect ; but, 
whether the smile was the offspring of a feeling in my favour, or 
a', my expense, I was unable at the moment to decide. 

I should have an opportunity of repeating the bow, as we met 
again in going round the tree. Then I should certainly speak 
to her ; and as I turned my horse's head to the path, I set about 
thinking of something to say. 

I had taken the path leading to the right, and which passed 
around the root : rince of the two ways this appcan-d to be the 
shortest and most used. What was my chagrin, when, in ghinc- 
ing over my arm, I perceived that I had made a most griev- 
ous mistake ; ske was going in the opposite direction I 

Yiis — she bad chosen to go round the branching tops of the 
dead-wood — ^by all the gods, a much wider circuit 1 

Was it accident or design ? It had the appearance of the lat- 
ter. I fancied so, and fell many degrees in my own estimation. 
Her ij»king what was evidently the 'roundabout' direction, ar- 
gued unwillingness that we should meet again ; for the mazf 
movement we were now performing precluded all chance of a seo 
Dud encounter, except with the great log still between us ; and 
even that no longer vis-dntis as before, but dos-d-dos, almost ou 
the instant of our approaching I 
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To insai » eyen this poor priyilege, I rode rapidly round ta« 
groat buttress of roots, that for a moment concealed the fair 
equestrian from mj sight. I did this with the intention of being 
forward in time. So rapidly did I pass, and so absorbed was . 
in the idea of another sweet salatation, that I saw not the fear- 
ful ci eatare that lay basking upon the log— on the sonny side of 
;h^ upheaved mass of earth. 

Once on the other side, I discovered that I had made a third 
mistake — eqnally as provoking as the second — I had arrived ioo 
soon ! Golden-hair was away up among the tangle of the tree- 
tops. I could see her bright face gleaming through the branches 
— now and then hidden by the broad leaves of the bignonias that 
laced them together; and to make me still more miserable, I fan- 
cied that she was moving with a studied dovynest ! 

I Viad already reached that point where the path parted from 
the log. I dared not pause : there was no excuse for it — not 
even the shadow of one coold I think of — and, with a lingering 
look toward that glittering attraction, I reluctantly headed my 
horse to the forest. 

A last glance over my shoulder made no improvement in my 
situation ; she was still behind the trellised leaf-work of the big* 
nouias ; she had stayed perhaps to pluck a flower. 

' Happier far if I had never seen her V was the reflection that 
occurred to me, as I entered under the gloomy shadow of the 
trees — less gloomy than my own thoughts. 

With one thing I now reproached myself : why had I been s' 
shy with this forest damsel ? the very way to secure her iudiff 
encoi. Why had I not spoken to her, if only in commonplace « 
Even * Good-day ' would have promised me a response ; and th« 
result could aot have been more unfavourable. Why the deuco 
had I not bidden ' Good-day 7' 

I should have heard her voice — ^no doubt an additional charo? 
—for I never yet saw a beautiful woman with a harsh voice •• 
9^ id 1 f .'ar the inverse proposition is equally true. Why passed 
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I withoat (peaking f No doabt she deems me a yokd. Perhaps 
It was mj very shyoess she was smiling at ? S*death I what a 

simpleton Ho I what do I hear f A woman's voice — a cry f 

— of terror 7 There again I — a scream ! the words, ' Help, oh ! 
Help !' Is it she who is calling ? Yes — ^yes — ^it is she ! 

By sach strange sounds were my reflections interrupted. 

Turning my horne with a wrench, I urged him back along th. 
path. I was yet scarcely a dozen lengths from the log — for th« 
reflections above detailed were but the thoughts of a moment 

Half a dozen leaps of my steed brought me back to the edgQ 
of the standing timber ; where I pulled up, to ascertain the pur* 
port of the singular summons that had reached me. 

I made no inquiry : no explanation was needed : the scene ex* 
plained itself ; for, at the moment of my emerging from the 
shadowy path, I had a tableau under my eyes, ejqpressive as it 
was terrifying. 

The girl was upon the other side of the log, and near the point 
where she should have turned off from it ; but, instead of ad« 
vancing, I saw that she had come to a halt — ^her attitude 
expressing the wildest terror, as If some fearful object was befort 
her I The jade, too, showed affright, by snorting loudly — ^his 
head raised high in air, and bis long ears pointing forward. 

The young girl was dragging mechanically on the bridle — as ii 
to head him away from the spot ; but this was impossible : an- 
other log, overlapping the first, formed an avenue into which tbt 
horse had backed, so narrow as to leave not the slightest chancs 
of his turning in it 1 There was no way cf his getting from be- 
tween the two trunks, but by going straight forward or back- 
ward. Forward he dared noi go ; and backward he was moving, 
as fast as the nature of the ground would permit : now halting 
with his hips against one of the logs ; then with a quick rusli 
backward against the other, that, but for the support thus ol> 
tained, would have brought liiin upon his haunches I 

The retrograde movenicjit uii the uarf of the horse was cyi 
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ilently the resnlt of terror, at eight of some object in front. It 
was aided also by the half-mechanical action of the rider; wbo 
dragging continnoujlj on the bridle, and repeating her cries itn 
help, appeared equally sHflfering from affright I 

My astonishment was of short duration, fififcct and eaa^te 
came under my eye almost at the same instant. The latter 1 saw 
upon the log in hideous form — the form of a cougar. 

Slowly advanclDg along the dead wood— not by bounds ot 
paces, but with the stealthy tread of a cat — ^bis long red body 
stretched out to its full extent, the beast mure resembled a gi 
gantic caterpillar than a quadruped. I could scarcely detect 
the movement of his limbs, so closely did the monster crawl ; but 
his great tail, tapering three feet behind him, was seen ribrating 
from side to side, or at intervals moving with quick jerks ; ex* 
pressive of the enjoyment he was recciring in the contemplation 
of bis prey — for such he deemed the affrighted maiden before 
him. 

I saw not the cougar^s face — hideous sight at such a moment, 
nor yet his eyes. Both were turned from me, and fixed stead- 
fastly npon his intended victim. 

The fierce beast did not perceive my approach : perhaps a 
fortunate circumstance. Once or twice I saw him pause, as if 
crouching for the spring. Luckily, the old horse, making a f^sh 
retrogression, caused him again to advance along the log, in the 
§ame creeping attitude as before. 

With a glance, 1 had comprehended the situation ; indeed, at 
the first glance I understood it perfectly. 

My delay in acting, only arose from the necessity of preparing 
for a<;tion ; and that did not take long. 

It was habitual with me to carry my rifle over my shoulder, 
or rested across the pommel of my saddle : in either case, always 
in hand. It was but the work of a moment to get the piece 
ready. 

The pi essure of the muzzle against my horse^s ear, was a signal 
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well understood; and at once rendered him as immobile ns if 
made of bronze. Many years of practice — daring which 1 had 
ofteL aimed at higher game — hadjsreeledmy ner?es and straight 
encd ray sight. Both proved snfflciently true for the destruction 
of the cougar. Quick after the crack, I saw his red body roll 
back from the log : and, when the smoke thinned off, I could see 
it writhing upon the ground. 

Why the beast had fallen to my side, I could not tell ; for he 
was fairly on the ridge of the dead wood, when I fired. Per- 
haps, on receiving the shot, he had fancied that it came from the 
only enemy visible to him : and by an instinct impelling him to 
escape, had tumbled off in the of^site direction. 

I saw he was not jet dead, but wriggling about among the 
branches. It was clear that the piece .of lead had taken the 
'spring' out of him« The bullet had passed through his spine, 
crashing the column in twain. 

After playing upon him with my revolving pistol, until I had 
emptied three or four of its chambers, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him give his last spasmodic ' kick.' 

♦ « ♦ ♦ , * m 

What followed, I leave to the imagination of my reader. Suf 
fice it to say, that the incident proved my friend. The ice of in 
difference was broken : and I was rewarded for my sleigh t-of* 
hand prowess by something more than smiles — by words of praise 
that rang melodiously in my ear — words of gratitude spoken with 
the free, innocent naiveii of childhood, — revealing, on the part 
of her who gave utterance to them, a truly grateful heart. 

I rode back with my fair prot6g6 across the track of fallen 
timber — I could have gone with her to the end of the world. 
The tortuous path hindered me from holding much converse with 
her ; only now and then was there opportunity for a word. 

I remember little of what was said — on my side, no doubt^ 
much that was commonplace ; but even her observations I can 
recall but confusedly. The power of love was upon mc, alike ab 

5* 
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norbmg both goal and sense — engrossing eyerj thoaglit in the 
contj^mplatioii of the divine creature bj mj side* I cared not 
to talk — enongh for me to look and listen. 

I did DOt even think of questioning her as to whence she had 
come. Even her name was neither asked nor ascertained f 
Whither she was going was revealed only by the accident of cod* 
versa tion. 

She was on her way to visit some one who lived on the othei 
Bide of the creek — some friend of her father. Would that I 
could have claimed to be her father's friend — ^his relative — hi« 
son I 

We reached a ford ; it was the crossing-place. The house, to 
which her visit was intended, stood not far off, on the other side ; 
and I must needs leave her. 

Emboldened bj what had passed, I caught hold of that little 
hand. It was a rare liberty ; but I was no longer master of my- 
self. There was no resistance; but I could perceive that the tiny 
Angers trembled at my touch. 

The old horse, with provoking impatience, plunged into the 
stream ; and we parted. 

I watched her while crossing the creek. The crystal drops 
sparkled like pearls upon her naked feet. Some of them, dashed 
higher by- the hoofs of the horse, were sprinkled upon her cheek, 
and clung to the carmine skin, as if kissing it ! I envied those 
diamond drops I 

Lingering upon the bank, I gazed upon her receding form-* 
with my eyes, followed it through the forest aisle; and then, saw 
It only at intervals, moving like some bright meteor among che 
trees. At length, by a sudden turning in the path, it was taken 
from my sight. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BWIKT AND BITTSB. 

Slowly and relactantlj, I taraed back from the stream, and 
once more entered amid the wreck of the hurricane. Along the 
sunny path, the flowers appeared to sparkle with a fresher bril 
liaucy, imbuing the air with sweet odours, wafted from many a per 
fumed chalice; the birds sang with clearer melody ; and the hum 
of I he honey-bee rang through the glades more harmoniously than 
erer. The ' coo-{oo-oo ' of the doTcs blending with the love-call 
of the squirrel, betokened that both were inspired by the ten- 
derest of passions. ' Pensando de amor/ as the Spanish phrase 
finely expresses it ; for at that moment the beautiful wqfds of 
the southern poet were in my thoughts, and upon my lips : 

Hasta las fieras . 
Sn 8U8 guaridas 
Enternecidas 

Pensan de amor t 

Even the fierce beasts in their forest lairs become gentle under 
the influence of this all-pervading passion. 

I rode on slowly and in silence — my whole soul absorbed in the 
contemplation of that fair being, whose image seemed still before 
my eyes — palpable as if present. My heart quivered under the 
influence of a gentle joy. The past appeared bright; the present, 
happiness itself ; the future full of hope. I had found the very 
* wilderness-home' of my longings ; the fair spirit that should be 
my minister ! No doubt arose before my mind to dim the bril 
liant prospect before roe — ^no shadow hung upon the horizon of 
my hopes. The prospect before me oj>pearfd bright and sunnj 
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as the sky oyer my head. Within, and without, the wo/ld wm 
smiling — all natnre seemed tinted with the hne of the rose 1 

This delightful reverie lasted for some time — alas I too short a 
time — only while I was traversing the track, that, but the mo< 
ment before, I had passed over in such pleasant companionship. 

On arriving at the scene of my late adventure, a turn was 
g^ven to my thoughts. It had been a scene of triumph, and de- 
served commemoration. The body of the panther lay across the 
path. His shining skin was a trophy not to be despised ; and 
dismonnting on the spot, with my hunting-knife I secured it. \ 
could point to it with pride — as the first spoil obtained in my new 
huiitiDg-field ; but I should prize it still more, as the memento 
of u far sweeter sentiment. 

Ill a few minutes, it was folded up, and strapped over the can- 
tie of my saddle ; and, with this odd addition to my equipage, 1 
once more plunged into the forest path. 

For the next mile, the trace led through heavy bottom timber 
— such as we had traversed, after leaving the settlement of 
Swampville. The black earth, of alluvial origin, was covered 
deeply with decayed vegetation ; and the tracks of horses and 
cattle had converted the path into mud. At intervals, it was 
intersected by embayments of wet morass — ^the projecting arms 
of a great swamp, that appeared to run parallel with the creek. 
Through these, my horse, unused to such footing, paf^sed with dif- 
ficulty — often floundering up to his flanks in the mud. Though 
it was but the hour of noon, it more resembled night, or the late 
gloaming of twilight — so dark were the shadows under this urn 
brageous wood. As if to strengthen the illusion, I could hear 
the cry of the bittern, and the screech of the owl, echoing 
through the aisles of the forest — sounds elsewhere suggestive of 
night and darkness. 

Now and then, light shone upon the path — ^the light that indi- 
cales an opening in the forest ; but it was not that of the 
friendly clearing. Only the break caused by some dismal lagoor 
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amidst whose dank, stagnant waters even the cypress fan not 
grow— the habitat of black water-snakes and mnd turtles ; of 
cranes, herons, and qna birds. Hundreds of these I saw perchet] 
upon the rotting half-submerged trunks — upon the cypress ' kuces ' 
that stood like brown obelisks around the edge ; or winging 
their slow flight through the murky gloom, and filling the air 
with their deafening' screams. 

^n both sides of the trace towered gigantic trees, flanked at 
their bases with huge projections, that appeared like the battle* 
ments of a fortress. These singular protuberances arose far 
abo?e the height of my horse — radiating from the trunks on 
every side, and often causing the path to take a circuitous direc- 
tion. In the deep gloom, the track would haye been difficult to 
follow, but for an occasional blaze appearing upon the smooth 
bark of the sycamores. 

The scene was by no means suggestive of pleasant reflections 
— the less so, since I had ascertained, from my host of yester^ 
night, that the greatest portion of Section No. 9 wa& of just such 
a character ; and that there was scarcely a spot upon it fit for a 
' homestead,' except the one already occupied I 

' Such an ** encumbrance " on my estate,' reflected I, ' is worse 
than th^ heaviest tnorigage ;' and I should have been willing at 
that moment to part with the timber at a rery ^ low valuation.' 
But I well knew the value of such a commodity. On the 
Thames or Mersey, a mine of wealth— on Mud Creek, it would 
not haye been taken as a gift 1 

My spirits fell as I rode forward — partly influenced by the 
sombre scenes through which I was passuig — partly by the na- 
tural reaction which ever follows the hour of sweet contentment 
—and partly, no doubt, from some unpleasant presentiments that 
were once mere shaping themselyes in my mind. Up to this 
time, I had scarcely given thought to my errand, or it^ object. 
First the gay hues of the morning, and then the romantic inci* 
dents of the hour, had occupied my thoughts, and hirdered m6 
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from dwelling on future plans or purposes. Now, howercr as i 
was coming close to the clearing of the squatter, I began tu feaS 
Ihat I was ofproaching a crisis. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A BUOK BESPOKSB. 

An opening of about two acres in extent, of irregular semicl^ 
(mlar shape, with the creek for its chord, and a worm-fence zig- 
Ukgging around its arc — scarcely a clearing, since trees bleached 
and barkless stand thickly over it ; a log shanty with clapboard 
roof, in the centre of the concavity, flanked on one side by a 
rude horse-shed, on the other, by a corn-crib of split rails ; ail 
three — shed, shanty, and crib— like the tower of Pisa, threaten- 
ing to tumble down ; near the shanty, a wood-pUe, with an old 
axe lying upon the chop-block ; by the shed and crib, a lit- 
ter of white ' shucks ' and * cobs ;' in front, among the stumps 
and girdled trees, a thin straggle of withered corn-stalks^ shorn 
of their leafy tops— some standing, some trampled down. Sach 
was the picture before my eyes, as, with my horse, breast up 
against the fence, I looked into the clearing of squatter Holt. 

It must be the place — my place t there was no other clearing, 
within miles. My directions bad been given with exact muiute- 
ness of detail. I had followed them to the letter : I could not 
be mistaken ? I had reached Holt's Clearing at last. 

I had ridden quite up to the fence, but could see no gat^. A 
set of bars, however, between two roughly mortised uprights, 
indicated the entrance of the enclosure. 

The top bar was out. Not feeling inclined to dismount, I 
sprang my horse over the others, and trotted forward in front 
of the shanty. 
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The door stood wide open, and I had hopes that the souad 
of my horse's hoof-stroke would hare brought some one into it ; 
but no one came. 

Wm there nobody within ? I waited for a minute or more, 
listening for some sign of life in the interior of the cabin ; but 
Bo Yoice reached me — ^no sound of any one stirring I 

Perhaps the cabin was empty ? Not untenanted : since I 
could see the signs of occupation, in some articles of rude fui 
niture risible inside the doorway. 

Perhaps its inmates had gone out for a moment, and might be 
In the woods, near at hand 1 

I looked around the clearing, and oyer the fence into the 
forest beyond. No one to be seen ! no one to be heard I With- 
out the cabin, as within, reigned a profound silence. Not a 
liring thing in sight — save the black vultures — a score of which, 
perched on the dead-woods overhead, and fetid as their food, 
were infecting the air with their carrion odour. Although witln 
in easy range of my rifle, the foul birds took no heed of my 
movements ; but sat still, indolently extending their broad wings 
to the sun — now and then one coming, one going, in slow silent 
flight — their very shadows seeming to flit lazily among the wi- 
thered maize-plants that covered the ground. 

I had no desire to appear rude. I already regretted having 
leaped my horse over the bars : even that might be regarded as 
rather a brusque method of approach to a private dwelling ; but 
I was in hopes it would not be noticed — since there appeared to 
be no one who had witnessed it. 

I coughed and made other noises, with like unfruitful result. 
My demonstrations were either not heard, or if heard, unheeded. 

* Certainly,' thought I, ' if there be any one in the house, they 
must not only hear, but set me ;' for although there iras no 
window, I could perceive that the logs were but poorly 
* chinked ; and from within the house, the whole clearing must 
have been in sight. Nay, more, the interior itself was visiblt 
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from withont — at least the greater part of it — and, while mak* 
iDg this observation, I fancied I could trace the oatlinos of a 
human figure through the insterstices of the logs ! I became 
convinced it was a human figure, and furthermore, the figure of 
a man. 

It was odd he had not heard me I Was he asleep ? No ; 
that could not be — ^from the attitude in which he was. He 
appeared to be seated in a chair, but with his body erect, and 
bis bead held aloft. In such position, he could scarcely be 
asleep ? 

After making this reflection, I coughed again, and louder than 
before ; but to no better purpose 1 I thought the figure moved : 
I was sure it moved ; but still with no sign of stirring from the 
seat I 

* Cool indifference 1' thought I — * what can the fellow mean ?' 
I grew impatient ; and, feeling a little provoked at the in- 
explicable somnolency of the owner of the cabin, I determined to 
try whether my voice might not rouse him. 

* Ho ! house, there V I shouted, though not loudly ; * ho 1— 
holloa 1 — any one within V 

Again the figure moved — but still stirred not from its seat ] 
I repeated both my summons and query — this time in a louder 

anu more commanding tone ; and this time I obtained a re* 

spouse I 

* Who the h — 1 air you V came a voice through the intersticei 
of the logs — a voice that more resembled the growl of a bear, 
than the articulation of a human throat. 

' Who the h — ^1 air you, anyhow V repeated the voice, while, 
at the same time, I could perceive the figure rising erect froni 
the chair. 

I made no answer to the rough query : I saw that my la?;! 
summons had been sufficient : I could hear the hewn fiuor-planka 
cracking under a heavy boot ; and kuew from this, that laj 
questioner was passing towards the door. 
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In another instant, he stood in the doorway »— his bcdj filling 
it from side to side, from head to stoop. 

A fearful-looking man was before me — a man of gigaotic 
Ktature, with a beard reaching to the second button of his coat ; 
and above it a face, not to be looked npon without a sensation 
of terror : a countenance expressive of determined courage, but, 
at the same timCi of ferocity, untempered bj anj invx of a 
softer emotion. A shaggy sand-coloared beard, slightly grksEled *, 
eyebrows like a ckeoanx-derfrise of hogs' bristles ; eyes of a 
greenlsh-grey, with a broad livid scar across the left cheek, were 
component parts in producing this expression ; while a red 
cotton kerchief, wound, tnrban4ike, around the head, and pulled 
low down in front, rendered it more palpable and pronounced 

A loose coat of thick green blanket, somewhat faded and 
worn, added to the colossal appearance of the man ; while a 
red flannel shirt served him also for a vest. His large limbi 
were inserted in pantaloons of blue Kentucky jeems cloth ; but 
these were scarcely visible, hidden by the skirt of the ample 
blanket-coat that draped down below the tops of a pair of 
rough horseskin boots reaching above the knee, and into which 
the trousers had been tucked. 

The face of the man was a singular picture ; the colossal 
stature rendered it more striking ; the costume corresponded ; 
and all were in keeping with the rude manner of my reception. 

It was idle to ask the question. From the description givee 
me by the young backwoodsman, I knew jhe man before me Ui 
be Hickman Holt the squatter. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A BOUOH BKOIPTIOK. 

Foi fa&bion's sake, I was about to atter the usual fonaiiila ; 
• Mr. Holt, I presume V bat the opportuoity was not allowed 
me. No sooner had the squatter appeared in his doorway, thai 
he followed up his blasphemous interrogatory with a series of 
others coached in language equally rode. 

' Wha's all this muss about ? Darn yer stmkin' imperence I 
who are ye 7 an' what are ye arter V 

* I wish to see Mr, Holt,' I replied, straggling hard to keep my 
temper. 

< Ye wish to see Mister Holt 1 Thur'g no Mder Holt 'bout 
liyar.' 

•NoP 

' No I dnrnation, no t Didn't ye hear me V 

' Do I understand you to say that Hickman Holt does not 
liye here ?' 

'You understand me to say no sich thing. Eft's Hick Holt 
you mean, he diz live hyar.' 

' Hick Holt — ^yes — ^that is the name.' 
Wal I whato"t, ef'tiiP 

* 1 wisD to see him.' 

' Lookee hyar, strenger I' and the words were accompanied 
by a significant look ; ' ef yar the shariff, Hick Holt aint at 
home — ^ye understand me 7 A^ aint a4 homeJ 

The last phrase was rendered more emphatic, by the speaker^ 
as he uttered it, raising the flap of his blanket-coat, and exhibit- 
ing a huge bowie-knife stuck through the waistband of hit 
^ousers. I understood the hint perfectly. 
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* I am not the sLeriff/ I answered in an assuring tone. 

I was in hopes of gaining favour by the declarAtion : for 1 
fancied that my bizarre reception might be owing to some error 
9f this kind. 

*leLmfiot the sheriff^' I repeated impressiTelj. 

'Tar not the shariff ? One o' his constables, then, I s'pose P 

' Neither one nor other,' I replied, pocketing the affront. 

'An' who aur ye, anyhow — wi' yar dam glitterin' buttons, 
an' yar waist drawd in, like a skewered skunk V 

This was intolerable ; but remembering the advice of my 
Nashville friend — ^with some additional counsel I had received 
over-night — I strove hard to keep down my rising choler. 

' My name/ said I — 

<Dum yar name I' exclaimed the giant, interrupting me ; M 
don't care a dog-gone for yar name : tell me yar biznes&— that's 
what I wanter know.' 

' I have already told yoa my business : I wish to see Mr. Holt 
—Hick Holt, if you like.' 

' To set Hick Holt ? Wal, ef that's all yar bizness, you'v* 
j4ft2 him ; an' now ye kin go.' 

This was rather a literal interpretation of my demand ; but, 
without permitting myself to be nonplussed by it, or paying any 
heed to the abrupt words of dismissal, I replied, half interro- 
gatively : 

'You, then, are he ? You are Hick Holt, I suppose ?' 

' Who said I ain't — durn yer imperence ? Now then I what 
d'ye want wi' me V 

The filthy language, the insulting tone in which it was uttered, 
the bullying manner of the man — evidently relying upon bis 
giant strength, and formidable aspect — were rapidly producing 
their effect upon me ; but in a manner quite contrary to that 
anticipated by Master Holt. It was no doubt his design to awe 
aiie ; but he little knew the man he had to deal w'tl). Whether 
it might be called courage or not, I was just as reckless of life 
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OS be. I had exposed mj person too often, both 411 single conft 
bat and on the battle-field, to be cowed by a bally — such as ] 
fancied this fellow to be — and the spirit of resistance was fast 
rising within me. His dictatorial style was unendLrable ; and 
discarding all farther prudential considerations, I resolved to 
Bttbmit to it no longer. 

I did not give way to idle recrimination. Perhaps, thought I, 
a firm tone may sait my purpose better ; and in my reply, I 
adopted it. 

Before I could answer his question, howeyer, he had repeated 
it in a still more peevish and impatient manner — with an addi* 
tional epithet of insalU 

* Wal, Mister Jaybird,' said he, * be quick 'boat it ! What d' 
ye want wi' me V 

* In the first place, Mr. Hickman Holt, I want civil treatment 
from you ; and secondly' 

I was not permitted to finish my speech. I was interrupted 
by an exclamation — a horrid oath — ^that came fiercely hissing 
from the lips of the squatter. 

' Durnation 1 ' cried he ; ' you be d d I Oivil treetmint 

i'deed I You're a putty fellur to talk o' civil treetmlut, arter 
fumpin ' yar boss over a man's fence, an' ridin' slap-jam inter 
his door, 'ithout bein asked I Let me tell yer, Mister Oilt 
Buttons, I don't 'low any man — white, black, or Injun — to 
cuter my clarin' 'ithout fust knowin' his reezun. Ye hear that 
d'ye ? ' 

* Your clearing I Are you sure it is pours V 

The squatter turned red upon the instant. Kage may have 
been the passion that brought the colour to his cheeks ; but 1 
could perceive that my words had produced another emotion in 
his mind, which added to the hideonsness of the cast at that 
moment given to his features. 

* Not my clarin' I' be thundered, with the embellishment of 
another iraprecati>n — ' not my clnrin' I Show me the man, wha 
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says it's not I — show 'm to me I By the Almigbty Etarna]^ he 
n Dot say 't twice I' 

' Have joJipurchoMd it V 

' Neer a miad for that, mister ; IVe made it : that's my style 
o' parchase, an', by G^ — 1 it 'ii stan' good, I reck'n. Coikaarn 
yar skin I what hev you got to do wi 't, anyhow V 

' This/ I replied, still straggling to keep calm, at the same 
lime taking the title^eeds from my saddle-bags — ' this only, Mr 
Uott. That yoar hoose stands upon Section No. 9 ; that I 
have bought that section from the United States government ; 
and must therefore demand of you, either to ose your preimpHon 
rigM, or deliver the land over to me. Here is the government 
grant t yoa may examine i% if you feel so inclined.' 

An angry oath was the response, or rather a volley of oaths. 

' I thort that war yar bizness/ continued the swearer ; ' I thort 
BO ; but jest this time you 've kim . upon a fbol's errand. Duru 
yar government grant I duro yar predmption right I an' dura 
yar title-papers too I I don't valley them more'n them thar 
corn shacks — ^Jdon't^ I've got 01^ preemption dockyment in- 
side hyar. I '11 jest shew you that, mister ; an' see how ye'li 
like it,' 

The speaker turned back into his cabin, and for a moment I 
lost sight of him. 

' Preemption document I ' he said. Was it possible ho had 
pnrckased the place, and was gone to fetch his title-deeds T If 

BO — 

My reflection was cat short. In another moment he re« 
appeared in the doorway ; not with any papers in his hand— 
but, instead, a long rifle, that, with its butt resting on the door- 
•;ioop, stood almost as high as himself ! 

' Now, Mister Turn-me-out I' said he, speaking in a saiirica'. 
triumphant tone, and raising the piece in front of iiim, ' thar's m) 
litie — my preemption right's the right o' the rifle. It^s clar enuf 
ye'Jl acknowledge that, won't ye?' 
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* No/ I replied in a firm Toice. 

* Ye won't ? the h — ^1, ye won't f Look hyar, stranger I Fm ii 
Birnest. Look in my eye, an' see if I ain't I I gi' ye warnin* 
then, that ef ye're not out o' this elarin' in six jumps o' a squ'll, 
you'll niver go out o' it a livin' man. Tou see that ere stump 7 
Its shadder's jest a ereepin' up to the house : the minnit that 
shadder touches the wall, I'll shoot you down, as sure's my 
name's Hick Holt. Mind, I've gin ye warnin' I' 

^And I give you warning, Mr. Holt, that I am prepared to 
defend myself ; and if you miss' 

* Miss I' ejaculated he, with a contemptuous toss of tbe head 
— ' miss, ye fool I thar's no fear o* that.' 

' If you miss,' continued I, without heeding the interruption^ 
* C shall show you no mercy. If you are going to take the 
cowardly advantage of having the first shot, I have my advan- 
tage too. In self-defence, I shall be justified in killing you ; and 
if you fire at me, I shall certainly do so. Be warned I I nerer 
spare a coward.' 

' GoWard I' exclaimed the colossus, with an imprecation that 
was horrible to hear. 

' An' how ef I don't miss V continued he, apparently calming 
his rage, and speaking with a significant sneer — ^intended to awe 
me, by insinuating the certainty of his aim. ' How ef I don't 
miss. Mister Popgun V 

* You may, for all that. Don't be too sure of hitting — ^I'v9 
been shot at before now.' 

'You'll niver be shot at arier now, ceptin' ;0u leave this dar- 
In'. One crack from my gun'U be enuf for ye, I reck'n.' 

* I'll take my chance. If it should go against me, you won't 
gain by it. Remember, my good man, it's not a duel we're 
fighting. You have chosen to attack me ; and if I ehould fall 
in the affair, I've faith enough in the law to believe it will 
iTeiige me.' 

I fancied that my speech produced some effect upon the fel 
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'•Wy and sceieg that he remained silent, I followed it ap by w jcdt 
»f similar import : 

^ If it be mj fate to fall, I leave behind me friends who will 
kiqoire inlo the affair of my death. Trust me, they will do so 1 
If 1 kill yon, it will be bat Justifiable homicide : and will be so 
adjudged ; while your killing me will be regarded in a different 
light — it will be pronounced mwrderP 

I gave full emphasis to the last word. On hearing it, ny 
antagonist showed signs of emotion* I fancied I saw him 
tremble, and turn slightly pale. With an unsteady Yoice, he 
replied : 

* Murder f No, no 1 Pve gin ye wamin' to go. YeVe timo 
ennf yet to save yerself. Qit out o' the clarin', an' thar'll be no 
harm done ye F 

* I shall not go oat of the clearing, until you^ve acknowledged 
my claim.' 

' Then yonll nirer go out o* it alive — I swar it by Q — f 
liver !* 

* Ton are determined, then, to be my murdiftr T 

I again pronouueed the word in the most emphatic tone. I 
taw that it affected him in some singular way: whether through 
a fear of consequences, or that there still lingered in his heart 
Bome spade of humanity ; or, perhaps — but least probable of alt 
'-he was beginning to be ashamed of bis foul play. By which 
of those three motives, or by what other inspired, I could not 
guess ; but he seemed to cower under the imputation. 

'Murderer I' echoed he, after a moment of apparent redection. 
* No, no ; it's bad enuf to hev the blame o* that, 'ithout bein' 
gnilty o't. I ain't agwine to murder ye ; but I ain't agwine 
ncyrher to let ye go. I mout a did so a minnit agone, bat je'vi 
lost yer chance. Ye've called me coward , on' by the Etarnal { 
Tio man '11 say that word o* Hick Holt, an' live to b'>ast o't- 
No, mii^ter ! ye 've got to die ; and ye may get yuncW ivmlj 
'oc % '« soon 's ye like Coward, i'deed 1" 
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1 repeat it — ^joiir act is cowardly.' 

' What act V 

* (JoproToked attack npou me— especially since it gi? es ca 
the first shot. What if I were to shoot yoa dowQ now ? W itb 
the pistol yott see in my holster^ here, I could send six bcJ.eti 
through your body, befoie you could faring your rifle to }our 
iboulder. What would you csUl that t Skeer cowardi^ey would 
1^ not be } and murder too.' 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

A DUKL WITHOUT 8KGOND8. 

Whili I was speaking, I saw a change pass over the io inte 
MQce of ray colossal antagonist — as if some new resoke was 
forming in his mind, that affected the programme he bad already 
laid out. Was it possible I had touched him on a point of 
honour ? It was this purpose I desired to effect ; and, though 
hopeless it might appear, I continued the only kind of appeal 
that, with such a spirit, seemed to promise any dianee of success. 

' Tou dare not play fair in this game ?' I said, baHteringly. 
' You an a coward ; and would murder me I Toi wtint the first 
shot ; you know you do V 

' It's a lie P cried the colossus, raising himself to his fuH 
neight, and assuming an air of chivalric grandeur I could not 
haye deemed him capable of — ' it's a lie ! I don't wish to mur 
der ye, an' I don't want the first shot neyther.' 

*Howr 

' I hain't so little confidence in my shootin' as to card for you 
iod yar jim-crark ^c I Nor is Hick Holt in such ccnsate wf 
his life eyther, thav Ws afeerd to risk it. Tbo' ye air a stuck- 
ip critter, I won't gi* ye the opportunity tc 'kuse me of fo^i 
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play. Thar's grit in ye, I reck'n ; an' seein' that's made me 
elian^e my mind/ 

' What V I exclaimed, taken by surprise at the speech, and 
fancying it promised an end to our altercation — *you have 
thonged your mind I you mean to act justly then V 

* f mean,, it shall be a /air stan^-^p fight atween us/ 
'Oh I a duel?" 

' Duel, or whatever else ye may call it, mister/ 

' I agree to that. But how about seconds V 

"D'ye think two men can't fight fair 'ithoat seconds? Te 
aee yonner stump standin' nigh the bars ?' 

' Yes — I see it/ 

' Wal, mister, thar you'll take yar stand — ahind or afront o'it, 
whichsomeyer ye like best. Hyar's this other an, clost by the 
crib — thar'll be my place. Thar's twenty yards atween 'em, I 
reck'n. Is that yar distance 7' 

' It will do as well as any other,' I replied mechanically — stiJl 
under the influence of surprise not unmingled with a sentiment 
of admiration. 

'Dismount, then I Take yar pouch an' flask along wi' ye — ye 
see 1 haye got myen ? One shot at ye's all TZ/ want, I reck'n. 
But ef thar shed be a miss, look out for quick loadin' ! An' 
mind, roister 1 thar's one o' us 'U never leave this clariu' alive/ 

' About the first shot ? Who is to give the signal ?' 

' I've thort o* that a'ready. It'll be all right, I promise ye.' 

* In what way can you arrange it ?' 

' This way : Thar's a hunk o' deer-meat in the house: I mean 
to fetch that oat, an' chuck it over thar, into the middle o' the 
darin'. Ye see them buzzarts up thar on the dead-woods ?' 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

* Wal— it won't be long afore one or other o* them flops down 
to the meat ; an' the first (f 'em that tmuku ground, thaiHl he tht 
ngTual, That's fair enuf, I reck'n ?' 

•perfectly fair,' I replied, still speaking mechanically; for the 

6 
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ferv Jastness of the proposal rendered mj astonishment cctft 
tinaoos. 

I was something more than astonished at the altered d» 
meauor of the man. He was fast disarming me. The unexpected 
action had subdued my ire; and all consideration of consequencea 
apart, I now felt a complete disinclination for the combat. 

Was it too late to stay our idle strife ? 

Such was my reflection the moment after ; and with an effort 
conquering my pride, I gave words to the thought. 

' Yar too late, mister ! 'twont do now/ was the reply to my 
pacific speech. 

* And why not V I continued to urge ; though, to my chagrin^ 
I began to perceive that it was an idle effort. 

* Yuv riz my dander ; an', by G — I ynv got to fight for it V 

* But surely ' 

* Stop yar palaver ! By the tarnal airthquake, I'll gin to 
think you air a coward I I thort ye'd show the white feather 
afore 'twar all over 1' 

' Enough I' cried I, stung by the taunt ; ' I am ready for yoo 
one way or the other. Go on.' 

The squatter once more entered his cabin, and soon came out 
again, bringing forth the piece of venison. 

* Now 1' cried he, * to yar stand ! an' remember I neyther fires 
till a bird lights on ihtgrowvS, Arter that, ye may go it like blazes I' 

' Stay r said I ; * there is something yet to be done. You 
are acting honourably in this affair ; which I acknowledge ia 
more than I was led to expect. You deserve one chance for 
your life ; and if I should fall, it will be in danger. You would 
i»e regarded as a murderer ; and that must not be.' 

* What is't you mean V hurriedly interrogated my. antagonist, 
Ci'idently not comprehending my words. 

Without answering to the interrogatory, I drew out my 
pocket-book ; and, turning to a blank leaf of the memorandum, 
Rrrote upon it : ' Ihavcfalkn in fair JigM,^ 
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I appended the date ; signed my name ; and, tearing oat the 
(e^f, handed it to my adversary. 

He looked at it for a moment, as if puzzled to make out what 
was^ meant. He soon saw the intention, as I could tell by the 
grim smile. 

' You're right thar V said he, in a drawling tone, and after a 
pause. ' I hedn't thnnk o' that. I guess this dockyment '11 be 
iiothin' the wtiss o' my name too ? What's sauce for the goose, 
air likewise sauce for the gander. Tar pencil, ef ye pteeze ? I 
ain't much o' a scholard ; but I reck'n I kin write my name. 
Hyar goes 1' 

Spreading out the paper on the top of a stump, he slowly 
scribbled his name below mine ; and then, holding the leaf before 
my eyes, pointed to the signature — ^bnt without saying a word. 

This done, he replaced the document on the stump ; and, 
drawing his knife, stuck the blade through the paper, and left 
the weapon qulTering in the wood I 

All these manoBuyres were gone through with a cool com- 
posure, as if they were only the prelude to some ordinary pur* 
pose I * 

' I reck'n, strenger,' said he, in the same imperturbable tone, 
' that'll keep the wind from blowin' it away, till we've settled 
who it's to belong to. Now, to yar place I I'm agwine to 
to throw the deer-meat.' 

I had already dismounted, and stood near, rifle in hand. Un- 
resistingly, I obeyed the request ; and walked off to the stump 
thai had been designated without saying another word, or even 
looking around. I had no fear of being shot in the back : for 
the late behaviour of the man had completely disarmed me of 
all suspicion of treachery. I had not the slightest fear of his 
proving a traitor, and no more did I hold him to be a coward. 
That impression was gone long ago. 

I confess, that never with more reluctance did I enter npou 
the field of fight; and at that moment, had my autagonist 
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required it, 1 should not onlj have retracted the allegation of 
cowardice, but, perhaps, have surrendered up my claim to th*^ 
clearing, though I knew that this conld be done only at tht 
expefise of my name and honour. Were I to hare done so, ] 
could never have shown my face again — neither in the settlement 
of Swaupville nor elsewhere. Even among mj polished friends 
of more fashionable circle, I should have been taunted — branded 
as a coward and poltroon ! The rude character of my adver* 
sary would have been no excuse — especially after the manner in 
which he wtm acting. 'Backed oat' would have been the ani« 
versal verdict t 

Moreover, notwithstanding the apparently calm demeanour 
the squatter had now assumed — courteous I might almost call it 
— I knew he was implacable in his determination. There was 
no alternative — Imustfighi! 

I reached the stump ; and, turning on my heel, stood facing 
him. He was already in his place — with the joint of venison in 
one hand, and his long rifle in the other. The hour was nigh, 
when one of us should make an abrupt exit, from the world I 

Such a destiny, for one or other of us, I saw depicted in the 
impassible face of my adversary — as plainly as if written upon 
the sky. 

I could read there, that there was no chance of escaping the 
combat ; and I resigned myself to meet it. 

' Now, mister !' cried my antagonist in a clear, firm voice, 
' I'm agwine to chuck the meat. Remember 1 ney therms to fire 
till a bird lights on the gronn' I Arter that, ye may go to it 
like h— 1 V 

^ saw him swing the joint once or twice round his head ; I 
%aw it hurled aloft, and then whirling through the air ; I saw it 
falling — falling, till the sodden sound told that it had reached 
Ihe ground. 

That was a fearful moment I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

WAITING THE WORD 

Im truth was it a fearfol moment-— one to shake the stead icsi 
iieiTes, or thrill the stoutest heart. To me, it was an ordeal far 
icore terrible than that of an ordinary duel ; for there was lack- 
ing the motiye— at least on my side — which usually stimalatea 
to an affair of honour. Sense of wrong I felt, but too slightly 
for revenge — not enough to steel the heart to the spilliug of 
blood. Anger I had felt but the moment before ; and then 1 
eould hare fought, even to the death ; but my blood, that had 
boiled up for an instant, now ran coldly through my veins. The 
anezpected behaviour of my adversary had calmed my wrath — 
acting upon it like oil upon troubled water. 

Thus to fight without seconds ; to die without friend to speak 
die last word of worldly adieu ; or to take the life of another, 
without human being to attest the fairness of the act ; no earthly 
eye beholding us ; no living creature save the black vultures — 
appropriate instruments to give the death-signal — ominous wit^ 
nesses of the dark deed ; sucli were the appalling reflections thai 
came before my mind, as I stood facing my determined anta 
gonist. 

It would scarcely be true to say, that I felt not fear ; nnd 
yet it was less cowardice, than a sort of vague vexation at risk 
ing my life in so causeless a conflict. There was something abso- 
lutely ludicroQs in standing up to be shot at, merely to square 
with the whim of this eccentric squatter ; and to shoot at liim 
seemed equally ridiculous. Either alternative, upon reflection, 
appeared the very essence of absurdity j and, having ample tliua 
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to refiect, while awaiting the signal, I could not Lelp thinking 
how farcical was the whole affair. 

No doubty I might have laughed at it, had I been a mere lookei 
on — herald or spectator ; but, unfortunately, being a principal 
In this deadly dnetto-^a real wrestler in the backwoods arena — 
the proTocatiye to mirth was given in yain ; and only served to 
heighten the solemnity of the situation. 

The circumstances might have elicited laughter ; but the coch 
tingeucy, turn wbateyer way it might, was too serious to admit vt 
levity on my part. Either horn of the dilemma presented a sharp 
point. To suffer one's-self to be killed in this sans f agon was little 
else than suicide — while to kill, smacked strongly of murder I 

And one or the other was the probable issue — ^nay, more than 
probable : for as I bent my eyes on the resolute countenance of 
my vis-a^oisj I felt certain that there was no chance of escaping 
from the terrible alternative. He stood perfectly immobile— his 
long rifle raised to the ' ready/ with its muzzle pointing towards 
me — ^and in his eye I could not read the slightest sign, that he 
wavered in his determination I That grey-green orb was the 
only member that moved : his boily, limbs, and features were 
still and rigid, as the stump behind which he stood. The eye 
aloue showed signs of life. I could see its glance directed towards 
three points — in such rapid succession, that it might be said to 
look ' three ways at once ' — to the decoy upon the ground, to the 
shadowy forms upon the tree, and towards myself — its chief object 
of surveillance I 

' Merciful Heavens I is there no means to avert this doom of 
iread ? Is it an absolute necessity, that I must either kill this 
colossus, or be myself the victim of his reckless ruth ? Is there 
no alternative ? Is there still no chance of an arrangement V 

Hopeless as it appeared, I resolved to make a last effort fot 
)cace. Once more I should try the force of an appeal. If h« 
refused to assent to it, my position would be no worse. Better, 
indeed : since I stood in need of some stimulus to rouse me to av 
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attitude, erea of defence. This thought swaying me, I eallcc 
oat: 

'Holt I yon are a braye man. I know it Why shonld rhia 
go on f It is not too late ' — — 

' Ym air a coward I' cried he, intermpting me, ' an' I know it 
-—a sneakin' coward, in spite o' yar soger clothes I Shet np yar 
darned head, or ye'U scare away the birds I an', by the tarnal I 
ef yon do, I'll fire at ye, the fast that takes wing I' 

' Let that be the signal, then I' cried I, roascd to an impatient 
Indignation by this new insult : ' the first that takes wing P 

' Agreed 1' was the quick rejoinder, delivered in a tone that 
bespoke determination to abide by it. 

My irresolution troubled me no longer. Thus driven to bay, 
»I felt that further forbearance would not only be idle, but danger- 
ous. It was playing with my life, to leave it in the hands of 
this unrelenting enemy. Better make him suffer for his sangui* 
nary folly, than be myself its Tictim. 

Stirred by these thoughts, I grasped my rifle— now for the 
first time with a determination to maice use of it. By the sam3 
prompting, my eye became active — watching with resolute regard 
the movements of the birds, and measuring the ground that sep« 
arated me from my adversary. 

Notwithstanding the sting which his words had inflicted, I wag 
'et hampered by some considerations of mercy. I bad no do- 
Ire to kiU the man, if I could avoid it. To ' cripple' him would 
e sufficient. 

I had no fear of his having the shot before me. Much prac* 
•ioe had given me such adroitness in the inanige of my weapon, 
that I could handle it with the quickness and skill of a juggler. 
Neither did I fear to miss my aim. I bad peifect reliance on 
the soreness of my sight ; and, with such a mark as the huge 
body of the squatter, it was impossible I could miss. In this re 
tpe<'t the advantage was mine ; and, at so short a distance, I 
could have insured a fatal shot— had such been my intention 

• 
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Bat it was not ; the verj contrary was my wish— to d\ aw blood 
without inflicting a mortal wound. This would perhaps sati^fjf 
the honour of my antagonist, and bring our strife to an end. 

Whether any such consideration was in his mind, I eould nol 
tell. It was not visibjp in his eye— nor his features, thd% through 
oat the whole scene, preserved their stern statue-like rigidity. 

There was no help for it — ^no alternative but to shoot at him, 
and shoot him down — if possible, only to wing him ; but, of 
course, a seuse of my own danger rendered this last of less than 
secondary importance. 

A single exchange of shots would, no doubt, decide the affair : 
and the advantage would lie to him who was ' quickest on thi 
trigger.' 

To obtain this advantage, then, I watched with eager eye thi 
behaviour of the birds. In like manner was my antagonis:- 
oeci^Hed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THK DUEL DELATED. 

Full fiye minutes passed, and not one of the vultures showed 
sign of stirring — five minutes of prolonged and terrible suspense. 

It was odd.that the birds had not at once swooped down upon 
the piece of venison ; since it lay conspicuously upon the ground 
— almost under the tree where they were perched I A score of 
them there were — ranged along the dead limbs— each with an eye 
keen of sight as an eagle's ! Beyond doubt they observed tlie 
object — ^they would have seen it a mile off, and recognised it too 
^why, then, were they disregarding it — a circumstance so con- 
tradictory of their natural instincts and habits, that, even iir 
that 'iread hour, I remarked its singularity ? 
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ne eaiise was simple enoagli ; no donbt the birds had glatted 
tfaeiiisolTes elsewhere. Some wild beast of th« wood — raorr 
likely a straying ox — bad &llen a Yictim to disease and the snni' 
mer heats ; and his carcase had famished them with their morih 
fog's meaL There was evidence of the truth of this in their 
blood-stained beaks and gorged maws, as also the indolent atti 
tndes in which they roosted — many of them apparently adeep ! 
Others at interrals stretched forth their necks, and half spread 
their wings ; bnt only to yawn, and catch the cooling breeze 
Not one of a,ll the listless flock, showed the ^ghtest disposltlou 
to take wing. 

There were several already in the air, wheeling high aloft; and 
two or three had jnst joined their companions, increasing the 
dnster upon the tree. These had arrired after we had taken oar 
fitand ; and others were constantly coming down. But the sig> 
nal mutually agreed to was mutually understood; it was the de- 
foriwrt of one of the birds — ^not its anvoal — ^that was to give 
the cue of tmh^t to the tragic act — the signal for the scene of 
death. 

Those fire minutes to me appeared fifty — ah ! far more than 
that : for, brief as was the actual time, a world of thoughts 
passed through my mind during its continuance. The past and 
future were alike considered. The memory of home, kindred and 
friends; the probability that all such ties were to be severed now 
tind forever; some regret that laurels lately won were to be 
so briefly worn ; the near prospect of lifers termination ; of a 
death inglorious — perhsps scarcely to be recorded ; vague vis- 
Ions of « future worid ; doubts not unmingled with dread abmi^ 
the life to come: such were the thoughts that whiried confusixUv 
through my brain. 

And the froxmaie past had also its share in my reflections- - 
perhaps occupying the largest space of all. That thing of W^X 
and gold — whc but aa hour ago had filled my heart to overflow- 
ing — VAS ilML there, miBgiing with its iiist emotions 1 VA^as I 
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DCYcr more to look upon that radiant form J neyer moie bcbold 
that face so divinely fair t never more listen to that melodioofl 
voice f Never more ! 

The negative answer to these mental interrogatives — though 
only conjectural — ^was the bitterest reflection of all I 

Still stir not the vultures : only to preen their black plumea 
with fetid beak ; or, extending their broad wings, to Kliudow 
the sunbeam from their bodies. It is the hoar of noon ; and the 
SUB, shining down from the zenith, permeates the atmosphere 
with his snltriest rays. The birds droop under the heated euloric. 
It imbues them with a listless torpor. Carrion itself would scarce 
tempt them from their perch. 

Five minutes have elapsed ; and not one mures from the tree 
— neither to swoop to the earth, nor soar aloft in the air. 

I no longer wish them to tarry. The suspense is terrible to 
endure — the more so from the ominous stillness that rcigna 
around. Since the last angry challenge, not a word has been 
exchanged between my adversary and myself. In sullen silence^ 
we eye each other, with scintillating glances watching for the 
signal. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The situation was more than unpleasant. I longed for the 
fnaie. My antagonist also showed signs of impatience. No 
longer preserving his Btatne-like pose^ his body began to sway 
from side to side ; while at intervals, he stamped the ground with 
bis heavy heel. From the increasing anger that betirayed itself 
ID his looks, I expected an explosion. 

It came at length. 

• Durn them buzzarts V cried he, with a hurried gesture, * thar 
A gwine to keep us stannin^ hyar till sundown. Durn the sleepy 
brutes ! we can't wait no longer on 'em. I dare ye' 

The challenge thus commenced was never completed— at all 
events, I did not hear its conclusion ; and know not to this hour 
vhat he meant to have proposed. His speech was either inter, 
rupted, or his voice drowned, by the shrill neighing of mv horfce 
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- wlio seemed startled at some sound from the forest. Almost 
at the same instant, I beard a responsive neigh, as if an echc 
from behind me. 

I heeded neither the one nor the other : I saw that the binls 
ir3re aroused from their lethargic attitude. Some of them np. 
p^ared as if pressing upon their limbs to spring upward from iho 
Iree. The deadly moment had come ! 

With my rifle raised almost to the level, I glanced rnpidly 
towards my antagonist. His piece was also raised ; but, to my 
astonishment, he appeared to be grasping it mechanically, as if 
hesitating to take aim 1 His glance, too, showed irresolution : 
instead of being turned either upon myself or the vultures, it ^vaa 
bent in a different direction, and regarding with fixed stare some 
object behind me 1 

I was turning to ascertain the cause, when I heard close at 
hand the trampling of a horse ; and, almost at the same instant^ 
an exclamation, uttered in the metallic tones of a woman's voico. 
This was followed by a wild scream ; and simultaneously witli its 
utterance, I beheld a female form springing over the bars I It 
was a young girl, whom I recognised at a glance, as she I had 
encountered in the forest I 

I had not time to recover from my surprise before the girl ha^ 
glided past me ; and I followed her with my eyes, as she ran 
rapidly over the space that separated me from the squatter. 
S^ill mute with surprise, I saw her fling herself on the breast of 
my colossal antagonist, at the same time crying out in a tooe cf 
passionate entreaty : 

• Father, dear father I what has he done ? Mercy 1 mercy F 

' Good God 1 her father ? Holt her father I' 

'Away, Lill' cried he in a peremptory tone, removing her 
inns from his neck, ' Away, gurl ! git ye gone from hyar I' 

•No, father I dear father I you will not? What does it 
mean ? What has he done ? Why are yoii angry with Am ?' 

*Done, gurl ? He's called me coward; an' 'ud drve us out o 
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honse an' home. Git yon gone, I say I Into the house wi' je— 
away 1' 

* Mercy I father, have mercy I Do not kill him. He if 
brave— he is beaatifal 1 If you knew ' 

* Brave f beautiful? — ^gnrl, yar ravinM What do you know 
about him ? Ye've niver seed him afore V 

* Yes, dear father I only an hour ago. If you but knew — il 

was he who saved me. But for him ^Father, he must not — be 

shall not die V 

* Saved ye ? What do ye mean, gurl V 

* Hillo I What's all this rumpus V 

The familiar ejaculation, and its adjunct interrogatory, admon- 
ished me that a new. personage had appeared upon the scene. 
The Toice came from behind. 

On turning, I beheld the unexpected speaker — a man on horse- 
back, who had ridden up to the bars ; and, having halted there, 
was craning his neck into the enclosure — ^gazing upon the scene 
that was being enacted there with a singular half-comic, half* 
satirical expresnou of countenanoe I 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THB PEACEIUKER, 

Without knowing why, I hailed the arrival of this stranger as 
tpportune. Perhaps his presence, added to the entreaties of 
that fair young creature — still urgent in my behalf — might pre* 
vent the effusion of blood. Indeed, I had already determiner 
that none should be spilled by me — let the consequences be ai 
they might ; and whatever was to be the Mnauemeni of this awk 
ward affair, I resolved that my rifle should have nought to do in 
deciding it The piece had fallen to the * order arms ;' the ill 
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omened birds had forsaken their perch ; and, uow soaring iu th« 
bine Rkj, almost beyond the reach of human vision, their move* 
menta were no longer heeded— either bj my adversary or myself. 

Taming away from the stranger — whom I had only regarded 
for a second or two — ^I faced again to the more interesting tab- 
)eau in front of me. That, too, was rapidly undergoing a change. 
The squatter no longer clang to his rifle : the girl had taken it 
from his hands, and was harrying with it into the door of the 
cabin. There was no hindrance made by my antagonist I on the 
contrary, he appeared to have delivered it over to her — as if the 
affair between us was to have a pacific termination, or at all 
eyents, a respite. 

What surprised me more than all was the altered demeanor of 
my adversary. His whole manner seemed to have undergone a 
sadden change. Sudden it most have been ; since it had taken 
place during the second or two, while my attention was occnpied 
by the newly arrived horseman. What still further astonished 
me was, that this transformation was evidently produced by the 
preseoce of the stranger himself I 

That it was not due to the young girl's interference, I had evi- 
dence already. That had not moved him for a moment. Her 
earnest appeal had received a repulse — energetic and decisive as 
it was rude ; and of itself would certainly not have saved me. 

Beyond doubt, then, was I indebted to the stranger for the 
truce so unexpectedly entered npon. 

The change in Holt's demeanoar was not more sudden than 
complete. At first, an air of astonishment had been observable ; 
after that, an expression of inquietude — ^becoming each moment 
more marked. No longer did he exhibit the proud aspect of a 
man who felt himself master of the ground; but, on the contrary, 
appeared cowed and quailing in the presence of the new-comei 
•^whom he had n^t at the entrance, and at once invited into the 
cabin. This manner was observable in the half-mechanical con^ 
4esy, with which he removed the bars, and took hold of the 
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fitranger's horse; as also in some phrases of welcome tc whi^h he 
gave utterance in my hearing. 

For myself, I was no longer regarded — any more than if I had 
been one of the deadwoods that stood around the clearing. The 
squatter passed without eren looking at me — his whole attention 
seemingly absorbed by the new arriyal. 

It was natural I should regard with curiosity an indiyidAa' 
whose presence had produced such a wonderful effect ; and my 
Bcmtinising gaze may have appeared rude enough to him. 

I cannot say that he elicited my admiration. On the con- 
trary, his appearance produced an opposite effect. I beheld him 
with what might be termed an instinct of repulsion : since I 
could assign no precise reason for the dislike with which he had 
inspired me on sight. 

He was a man of about thirty years of age ; of a thin spare 
body, less than medium height ; and features slightly marked 
with the lar sinister. A face without beard — skin of cadare* 
fous hue — nose sharply pointed— chin and forehead both reced- 
ing — eyes small, but sparkling like those of a ferret — ^and long 
lank black hair, thinly shading his cheeks and brows — were the 
prominent characteristics of this man's portrait. 

His dress was of a clerical cut and colour — though not of the 
finest fabric. The coat, trousers, and rest, were of black broad- 
cloth — the coat and waistcoat being made with standing collars, 
similar in style to those worn by Wesleyan ministers — or more 
commonly by Catholic priests — while a white cravat, not ovr 
clean, and a hat with curving boat-brim, completed the sain' 
eharacter of the costume. 

Judging from his personal appearanae, I concluded that I saw^ 
In the individual before me, the Methodist minister of Swamp* 
?ille. If so, it would account for the obsequiousness of his host, 
though not satisfactorily. There was something more than 
obsequiousness in Hole's manner — something altogether differer^i 
from that dcferentiil respect, with which the gospel ministe' is 
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uraallj receired in tbe houses of the humbler classes. Moreover, 
the character of the squatter — such as I had heard it, and suet 
as I had myself observed it — ^bore no correspondence with the 
attitude of reverence he had so suddenly assumed. Even undei 
the hypothesis, that the nev-comer was his clergyman, I was 
puzzled by his behaviour. 

He iu the ecclesiastical costume appeared to be a man of few 
words ; and of gesture he made a like limited use — having passed 
me without even the courtesy of a bow. On the contrary, 1 
was honoured with a glance of cynical regard — so palpable in 
its expression, as to cause an itching in my fingers, notwithstand- 
ing the saintly gown. I contented myself, however, with return- 
ing the glance, by one I intended to bear a like contemptuous ex- 
pression, and, with this exchange, we separated from each other. 

I remained by my stand without offering remark, either to the 
squatter or his guest. The only change I effected in my position 
was to sit down upon the stump — ^wfaere, with my rifle between 
my knees, I resolved to await the issue. 

All idea of using the weapon was gone out of my mind — at 
least, against Hickman Holt. He was her father : I would as 
soon have thought of turning its muzzle to my own body. 

I tarried, therefore, with no hostile intention. On the con- 
trary, I only waited for an opportunity to propose some pacific 
arrangement of our diflSculty ; and my thoughts were now 
directed to this end. 

I had every chance of observing the movements of the two 
men : since, instead of entering the cabin, they had stopped in 
front of it — where they at once became engaged in conversation. 
I took it for granted that I was myself the subject ; but, after a 
time, I began to fancy that I was mistaken. Judging from the 
earnest manner of both — ^but more especially from Holt's ges- 
tures and frequent ejaculations — something of still greater in- 
terest appeared to be tbe theme of tbei * dialogue. \ saw the 
squatter's face suddenly brighten up — as if sopic new and Joj^oiif 
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reyelation had be^ made to him ; while the featares of Hit 
Tisitor bore the satifified look of one who was urging an argn* 
ment with success. 

They were CTidentlj talking of some topic bejond my affair 
and nnconnected with it ; but what it could be, I was nnable 
even to gness. Perhaps had I listened more attentively, I might 
have arrived at some knowledge of it — since words were occa- 
sionally uttered aloud — but my eyes were busier than my ears ; 
and at that moment, neither the squatter nor his guest was the 
object of my thonght^ Beyond them was the attraction that 
fascinated my gaze — that thing of roseate golden hae, whose 
shining presence seemed to light up the dark ioterior of the 
cabin — gleaming meteor-like through the interstices of the logs 
—now softly moving from side to side, and now, thank Heaven 1 
gliding towards the door 1 

Only for a moment stood she silently on the stoop— one smil- 
ing moment, and she was gone. Her fair face was once more 
hidden, behind the rude jalousie of the logs ; but the smil« 
remained. It was mine ; and lingered long within the trembling 
temple of my heart. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

YES — ^TES I 

T0WABD8 the interior of the hut, hallowed by such lovely pm 
sence, I continued to direct my glances — with an occasional sid^ 
look, noting the movements of the two men. Wliatever had 
been the exciting topic of discourse but the moment before, I 
saw that it was now changed ; and that I was now myself the 
subject of their conversation. This I could tell by their looks 
and gestures — evidently bearing upon me and my affair. 
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OonscioDS that I was obserring them — and as if desirous of 
eonferring more privately — they passed round to the rear of ihe 
cabin ; where for the time they were out of my sight as welJ as 
hearing. So far from regretting this movement, it was just 
what I desired : it left me free to continue the pleasant espionage 
in which I had engaged. 

Now more boldly my eyes explored the dark interior of the 
hat — more freely roamed my glance along the interstices of the 
logs. Gladly should I have gone up to the doorway — fain would 
I have been to enter — ^had I not been restrained ; but delicacy, 
and something more, stood in the way ; and I was forced to 
keep my ground. 

Again I saw the bright form flitting within. Gliding gently 
ftcross the floor — as if on tip-toe, and by stealth — the young girl 
paused for a while near the back*wall of the cabin. Close 
behind this, the two men were conversing. Did she go there to 
listen ? She might easily hear what was said : I could myself 
distinguish the voices, and almost the words. She remained 
motionless ; and, as well as I could judge, in an attitude of 
attention — her head lowered, and her body slightly bent forward 

I was forming conjectures as to her motive, when I saw her 
moving away from the spot. In another instant, she appeared 
in the doorway — this time evidently with some design, as her 
manner and attitude betokened. For a moment, she stood 
upon the stoop, fronting towards me, bat with her face averted, 
and her eyes by a side-glance directed towards the rear of the 
hat She appeared to look and listen — as if noting the position 
of the men ; and then, seemingly satisfied that she was not her 
self observed, she suddenly faced roand, and came gliding to^ 
wards me I 

Taken by surprise — a surprise mingled with sweet satisfaction 
—1 rose to my feet ; and stood silently but respectfully awaiting 
her approach. 

I had acted with prudence in not speaking ; for I saw by hei 
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manntT that the movement was a stolen Dne. Moreover, th« 
Gngcr, raised for an instant to her lips, admonishea me to silence 
I understood the signal, do piquantlj given ; and obeved it. 

In another instant, she was near — near enough for me to heaf 
her words — delivered in a half-whisper. She had paused before 
me in an attitude that betokened the fear of interruption ; and^ 
before speaking, she cast behind her another of those unquiet 
looks. 

' Brave stranger !' said she, in a hurried undertone, ' I know 
yon are not afraid of mj father ; but oh, sir I for mercy's sake, 
do not figiit with him I' 

* For your sake,' I said, interrupting her, and speaking in a 
low but impressive tone — ' for your sake, fair Lilian, I shall not 
fight with him. Trust me, there is ilo fear. I shall bear any- 
thing, rather than ' 

' Hush I' said she, again motioning me to silence, at the same 
time glancing furtively behind her. ' Tou must not speak : yon 
may be heard I Only listen to me. I now know why yon are 
here. I came out to tell yon something.' 

* I listen.' 

' Father does not now wish to quarrel with yon : he has 
changed his muid. I have just heard what they said. H< 
intends to make you a proposal. Oh, sir I if you can, please 
agree to it ; for then there would be no trouble. I hope there 
will be none !' 

* For you, fair Lilian, I shall agree to it — whatever the con- 
ditions be. Can you tell me what proposal he intends making 
me?" 

'I heard him say he would adl Oh, mercy I they are 

coming — if I am seen ' 

The murmuring words were drowned by the louder voices of 
the men— who were now heard returning round the angle of the 
wall. Fortunately, before they had reached the front of the 
cabir-, the young girl had glided back into the doorway ; and 
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00 saspicioo appeared to be entertained by either, of the clandea 
tine visit jast paid me. 

Od roQDdiDg the corner, the stranger stopped ; while the 
Bqaatter continaed to advance, until within a few paces of where 

1 stood. Then pausing, he erected his gigantic foroi to its full 
height ; and, for a moment, confronted me without speaking. I 
noticed that his countenance no longer bore signs of angry pas- 
sion ; but, on the contrary, betrayed some traces of a softer feel- 
ing — as of regret and contrition. 

* Strenger I' said he, at length, ' Pve two things to propose to 
ye ; an' ef you'll agree to them, thnr's no need why you an' I 
shed quarrel — ^leest of all plug one another wi' bullets, as we wur 
agwiue to do the minnit ago.' 

* Name your conditions I' rejoined I, • and if they are not im- 
possible for me to accept, I promise yon they shall be agreed to.' 

With Lilian in my thoughts, they would be hard, indeed, if T 
lould not square with whatever terms benight propose. 

' They ain't unpossible — neyther o' 'em ; thur only just an' fair. 

' Let me hear them — ^believe me, Hickman Holt, I shall judge 
them most liberably.' 

* Fust, then, you called me a coward. Do you take that back T 

* Willingly I do ?' 

' So fur good ; an' now for the tother proposal I hev to make. 
I doirt acknowledge yar right to this clarin'. I've made it ; an' 
chU it my own, as a sovereign citizen of these United States ; an' 
I don't care a cuss for pre^'mption right, since I don't believe in 
any man's right to move me off 0' it. "But I ain't so durued par- 
tickler 'bout this hyar bit o' gronn'. Another '11 answer my biz- 
ness equally as well— maybe better — an' ef ye'll pay me for my 
mprovemenis, ye can take both clarin' an' cabin, an' hev no more 
l)as.s about it. Them's my proposals.' 

' IJow much do you expect for these improvements? At 
what snm do you value them V 

trembled, as I awaited U»e answer. My poor purse felt light 
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as it laj against my bosom — far lighter thau tbe heart withic 
though that had been heavier but an hour before. I knew that 
the sack contained less than two hundred dollars, in notes of th« 
Planters' Bank; and I feared that such a sum would never satisfy 
the expectations of the squatter. 

' Wal, strenger/ replied he, after a pause, ' thur worth a good 
wheen o' dollars ; but I shan't valley them myself. Til leave 
that part o' the bizness to a third individooai — my friend an 
stands thur ; an' who's a just man, an's been some'at o' a 
lawyer too. He'll say what's fair atween us. Won't yon, 
Josh V 

I thought this rather a familiar style of address, on the part 
of the squatter, towards his clerical and saint-like friend ; but 
I refrained from showing my astonishment. 

* Oh, yes,' replied the other, * I'll value the property wita 
pleasure — that is, if the gentleman desires me to do so.' 

'How much do you think it worth V I inquired with painful 
anxiety. 

'Well, I should say that, for the improvements Mr. Holt has 
made, a hundred dollars would be a fair price.' 

* A hundred dollars V 

'Tes — in cash, of course, I mean.' 

' Will you be satisfied with that sum V said I, turning to Holt 
for the answer. 

' Parfitly satisfied — so long's it's in cash.' 

' I agree to give it then.' 

' All right, strenger I a bargain's a bargain. Ton kin shell 
out the dollars ; an' I'll give you possession. afore this gentlcmai 
'^who'll witness it in writin', ef you like. 

' I want no writing. I can trust to your word.' 

It was no flattery : I felt at the moment that the squatter — 
rudely as he had acted — was still possessed of an honourable 
principle ; and I knew that, under the circumstances, his word 
would be not only as good as his bond, but better I I made nc 
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heBitation, therefore ; bnt, counting ont the money, placed it 
apon the stump— alongside that cnrioas docnment, impaled there 
by the blade of the squatter's knife. 

* When 'ad ye like to take pursession V asked the outgoing 
tenant. 

' At your couTenience/ I repliedi wishing to behaye as courte- 
oodly as possible. 

' It won't take wu long to move. My furniter ain't very cum- 
bersome ; an' I kud let ye in tonnorrow, eft wan't that I hev 
some unexpected bizness with my friend hyar. Say day arter 
the morrow 7 £f ye'U kum then, ye'U find me ready to deliver 
up. Will that answer for ye V 

* Admirably 1' was my reply. 

* Alt right, then I I'd ask ye^in, but thar's nothin' to gie you 
«*'ceptin' that piece o' deer-meat, an' its raw. Besides, strcnger, 
I'ye some partickler bizness j!»/ now, that I'm obleeged to see to. 

* Ohy ne? er mind t I shall not need refreshment till I reach 
SwampTille.' 

* Wal, then, I'll bid you good-mornin', at the same time wish- 
in' you luck o' your bargain.' 

' Thanka— good-morning.' 

I leaped into my saddle, and turned my horse's head towards 
the entrance of the enclosure. I should have given him the 
touch to go forward with more reluctance, had I not perceived 
the foir Lilian gliding out of the cabin, and proceeding in the 
same direction I 

Two or three of the bars had been replaced by the clerica. 
visitor ; and she had gone, apparently, to remove them. Was 
It simple courtesy, or a pretence to speak with me ? My iieart 
heaved with a tumultuous joy, as I fancied that the latter mighi 
be her motive. 

When I reached the entrance, the bars were down ; and the 
young girl stood leaning against one of the uprights — her round 
white arm embracing the post — envied piece of timber ! 
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" Promise me, we shall meet again ?" said I, bending dowQ, 
and speaking in a half-whisper. 

She looked back towards the cabin with a timid glance. W« 
were not observed. The two men had gone into the horse-sbei 
In her fingers I noticed the flower of a bignonia. She had taken 
It from among the golden tresses of her hair. Her cheek rivalled 
the crimson of its corolla, as she flung the blossom npon the 
Baddie-bow. 

' Promise me I' I repeated in a more earnest tone. 

* Yes — jes V she replied in a soft low voice, that resembled 
the whisper of an angel ; and then, hearing noises from the 
house, she glided hurriedly away. 

* Yes— yes I' cried the mimic thrush, as I rode on through the 
tall tulip-trees. * Yes — yes 1' repeated a thousand rival song- 
sters ; or were the sounds I heard but the echoes of her voice, 
itill pealing through the glad chambers of my heart 7 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

▲ N ERBAKD OF LOYB. 

This second purchase and payment rendered necessary a com- 
munication with my Nashville friend. Fortunately, Swampville 
bad a mail ; and, to avail myself of it, I rode direct for the 
settlement. 

On my return, figuratively speaking, I found Swampville on 
fire. Short as had been the period of my absence, it had beet 
marked by an incident of no ordinary character. That morning's 
mail had conveyed to the settlement the intelligence of a rare 
and interesting event — the discovery of the gold plaeer$ of Cali- 
fornia. 

I had beard rumoars of this before— only half believed, and nol 
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fev reaching to Swampville. Returned emigrants from Calilornlii 
were now reported as having arrived in St. Louis and other 
frontier towns, bringing with them not only the full account of 
the discovery, but its confirmation, in the shape of large ' chunks * 
of gold-bearing quartz, and bags of the yellow dust itself The 
marvellous tale was no longer questioned, or doubted. The mail 
had brought newspapers from New Orleans and St Louis, giving 
detailed accounts of the digging of Sutter's mill-race by the dis- 
banded soldiers of the ' Mormon Battalion ;' of the crevasj^ 
caused by the water which had laid open the wonderful auriferous 
deposits ; and describing also the half-frantic excitement which 
the news had produced in these populous cities. 

In this, Swampville had not been slow to imitate them. I 
found the whole settlement on the qui vivt : not only the idlers 
showing an interest in the extraordinary intelligence ; but the 
business men of the place being equally startled out of their 
sobriety, A * company ' was already projected, in which raasy 
well-to-do men had registered their names ; and even Colonel 
Kipp talked of transporting his penaUs across the g^eat plains, 
and swinging the Jackson sign upon the shores of th« Pacific 1 
Swampville was smitten with a golden mania, that seemed to 
promise its speedy depopulation t 

Though many of my old cama/rados of the Mexican campaign 
found fresh vent for their energies in this new field of enterprise, 
for me it had no attractions whatever. I therefore resisted the 
solicitations of the Swampvillians to 'jine ihar company* — ^iii 
which I was offered the compliment of a command. On Unt 
day, and at that hour, not for all the gold in California would I 
have forsaken my new home in the forest — ^under whose ' bound- 
less contiguity of shade' sparkled in my eyes a 'metal mor« 
attractive.' 

Instead of longing for the far shores of the Pacific, I longed 
only to return to the banks of Mud Creek ; and chafed at ihe 
necessary delay that hindered me from gratifying my wish. £veu 
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the irf>neroas hospitality of Ooloael Eipp— amiable ander the 
Inflaence of golden dreams — even the smiles of the simpering; 
AWina, and the more brave coqaetry of Car'liDe-— now become a 
decided admirer of my yellow battons — ^were not sufficient to 
preserve my spirit from ennui. 

Only at meals did I make my appearance at the hotel — at aO 
other times seeking to soothe the impassioned pnlsations of my 
heart in the dark depths of the forest. There I would wander 
for hours, not listing where I went ; but ever finding myself, as if 
by some instinct, upon the path that conducted in the direction 
of the creek ! 

It was some solace to listen to the notes of 1 he wild wood- - 
the songs of bird and bee — ^for these had becon>e associated la 
my mind with the melodious tones of Lilian's voice— to look 
upon the forest flowers * more especially on the encarmined 
blossom of the bignonia — ^now to me a symbol of the sweetest 
sentiment. 

The one most prized of all, I had carefully preserved. In a 
glass I had placed it, on the dressing-table of my chamber, with 
its peduncle immersed in water. 

My zealons care only procured me a chagrin. On returning 
from one of my rambles, I found the flower upon the floor, crushed 
by some spiteful heel 1 Was it your heel, Caroline Kipp ? 

In its place was a bunch of hideous gillyflowers and yellow 
daffodils, of the dimensions of a drum-head cabbage — ^placed 
there either to mock my regard, or elicit my admiration ! 

In cither case, I resolved upon a revanche. By its wound the 
bignonia smelt sweeter than ever ; and though I could not restore 
the pretty blossom to its graceful campanulate shape, from that 
time forward it appeared in my button-hole — to the slight torture, 
1 fancied, of the backwoods coquette. 

In the two days during which I was denied sight of her, my 
love for Lilian Hoh was fast ripening into a passion — which ab- 
sence only seemed tio amplify. No doubt the contrast of common 
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faces — such as those I observed in Swampville — did something 
towards heightening my admiratiop. There was another contrast 
that had at this time an inflaence on my hearths inclinings. To 
an eye fatigued with dwelling long and continuously on the durk 
complexions of the south — the oIlTine hue of Aztec and Iberian 
Bkins — there was a relief in the radiauce of this carmiued blonde : 
that, apart from her absolute loreliness, was piquant from the 
BOYelty and rareness of the characteristic. Additional elements of 
attraction may have been : the nuse en sc^tu that surrounded her ; 
the unexpected discovery of such a precious jewel in so rude a 
itasket ; the romantic incident of our first encounter ; and the 
equally peculiar circumstances attending our second and last in- 
terview : all these may have combined in weaving around my 
spirit a spell, that now embraced, and was likely to induecce 
every act of my future existence. 

Therefore, on the morning of the third day, as I mounted 
my horse, and turned his head in the direction of Holt's clearini{, 
it was not with any design of dispossessing the squatter. Occu- 
pied with sweet love-dreams, I had as yet given no thought to 
the ruder realities of life. I had formed no plan for colonising — 
neither towards entering upon possession, nor extending the ' im- 
provement ' I bad twice purchased. 

Notwithstanding both purchase and payment, the squatter 
might still continue to hold his cabin and clearing — only sharing 
with me the disputed land. Welcome should I make him, on 
one condition — the condition of becoming his guest ; constant or 
occasional — in either way — so long as I might have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the presence of his daughter, and to her de 
monstrating my heart's devotion 

Some such idea, vaguely designed, flitted across my mmd, as 1 
entered upon my second journey to Mud Creek. My ostensible 
object was to take formal possession of an estate, and turn out 
its original owner. But my heart was in no unison with such an 
end. It recoiled from, or rather bad forgotten its purpose. lu 
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throbbiDgs were directed to a different object : gniding me on t 
more joyful and auspicious errand — the trramd of love. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A RED-SKIVKED SIBYL. 

Not a sound came from the forest to disturb mj sweet musings. 
Bilent was the sky of the Indian snmmer — soft and balm-ladei 
its breesse. The trees stirred not; the branches seemed extended 
in the stillne&s of repose; even the leaves of the trermdoules, hang- 
ing on their compressed petioles, were scarcely seen to qnirer 
The rustling, heard at intervals^ was bnt the fluttering of bright 
wings amid the foliage ; or the rushing of some mountebank 
squirrel in reckless evolution among the branches — sounds har- 
monising with the scene. 

Not till I had entered the glade was I aroused f^om my reverie 
—at first gently, by the sudden emergence from shade into light; 
bnt afterwards in a more sensible manner on sight of a human 
form, at a glance recognised as that of the Indian maiden. 

She was seated, or rather reclined, against the blanched log ; 
her brown arm embracing an outstretched limb ; half supported 
on one leg— the other crossed carelessly over it in an attitude of 
repose. 

Beside her on the log lay a wicker pannier, filled with odds 
and ends of Indian manufacture. Though I had ridden close up 
to the girl, she vouchsafed no acknowledgment of my jr^sfsnce. 
1 observed no motion — not even of the eyes ; which, directed 
downwards, seemed fixed in steadfast gaze upon the ground 
Nothing about her appeared to move — save the coruscation of 
metallic ornaments that glittered in the sun, as though her body 
were enveloped in scale-armour. Otherwise, it might have b«en 
mistaken for a statue in bronze. 
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And one, too, of loble proportions. The attitude was in every 
firaj graceful ; and displayed to perfection the foil bold coutuac 
of the maiden's form. Her well-roanded arm entwined th( 
branch — with her large body and limbs oatlined in alio-relievo 
against the entablature of the white trunk — ^presented a picture 
Ihat a sculptor would have love to copy ; and that even the 
inartistic eje could not look upon without admiration. 

Infftioctivelj I checked my horse, and halted in front of this 
singular apparition. I can scarcely tell why I did so ; since 
neither bj look nor gesture was I invited to take such a liberty. 
On the contrary, I could perceive that mj movement was regard- 
ed with displeasure. There was no change in the statuesque 
attitude ; even the eyes were not raised from the earth ; but a 
frown was distinctly traceable on the features of the girl. 

Thus repulsed, I should have ridden on ; and would have done 
•o, but for that sense of awkwardness, which one feels in similar 
situations. By pausing in the marked manner I had done, and 
gadng so pointedly at the girl, I had committed an act of ill- 
breeding — of which I now felt sensible. Indian though she was, 
she was evidently no common squaw ; but gifted with certain 
noble traits, of which many a maiden of white skin might have 
envied her the possession. Beyond that, I knew she was the 
victim of a passion — all absorbing as it was hopeless — ^and this 
should, in my eyes, have ennobled and sanctified her. 

Just then, I had myself no cause to fear an unrequited love — 
no need to be ungenerous or selfish — and could, therefore, afford 
to extend my sympathy to the sufferings of another. 

It was some vague prompting of this kind, that had caused 
me to draw up — some idea of offering consolation. 

The repelling reception was altogether unexpected, and placed 
me in a predicament. 

How was I to escape from it 7 By holding my tongue, and 
Tiding on ? 

No ; this would be ab acknowledgment of having committed 
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kn act of gauckerie~to which man's vanity rarely accedes, or Dolj 
with extreme reluctance. 

I had rashed inconsiderately into the mire, and mast plunge 
deeper to get throagh. ' We mast become worse to make oar 
title good.' 

So reflecting, or rather without reflecting at all, I resolved to 
' become worse ' — with the risk of making a worse of it. 

* Perhaps,' thought I, ' she does not recognise me V She had 
not looked at me as yet. If she wonld only raise her eyes, she 
woald remember me as the friend of the White Eagle. That 
might initiate a conversation ; and cause her to interpret more 
kindly my apparent rudeness. I shall speak to her at all hazards 
Su-wa-nee 1' 

The dark Indian eye was raised upon me with an angry flash ; 
but no other reply was vouchsafed. 

' Su-wa-nee 1' I repeated in the most conciliatory tone. ' Do 
you not remember me ? I am the friend of the White Eagle.' 

' And what is that to Su-wa-nee f She has no words for yoa 
You may go on 1 

This decided repulse, instead of bettering my position, reo* 
dered it still more complicated. Somewhat confusedly, I re- 
joined : 

' I am oa the way to visit the White Eagle. I thoaght — ^per« 
baps — you might — that possibly yoo might have some message 
for him' 

' Su-wa-nee has no message for the White Eagle 1' cried shci 
iDtcrruptiog me, in the same indignant tone, and with a con' 
temptuouR toss of her head. If she had, she would not choose 
a false pale-face like himself to be its bearer. Yoa fancy, white 
mail, you can insult the Indian maiden at your pleasure 7 You 
dare not take such liberty with one of your own colour V 

* I assure you I had no such intention : my object was verj 
different. I was prompted to speak to you, by knowing some* 

. thing of your affair of the other night with my friend Wingruvc— 
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which joa remembei I was witness of. I could uot htlp overhear 

ing' 

I was interrapted by another quick contemptuous exclamation, 
that accompanied a glance of mingled vexation and scorn : 

' You may know too much, and too little, my brave slayer of 
red panthers ! Su-wa-nee does not thank you for interfering io 
her affairs. She can promise you sufficient occupation with your 
mon. Go 1 See to them !' 

* How ? What Qiean you V I hurriedly asked, perceiving a 
certain significance in her looks, as well as words, that produced 
within me a sudden feeling of inquietude. ' What mean you V 
I repeated, too anxious to await her reply ; * has anything hap- 
pened V 

* 60, see for yourself ! Tou lose time in talking to a squaw, 
as you call us. Haste ! or your bell-flower will be plucked and 
crushed, like that which you wear so proudly upon your breast. 
The wolf has slept in the lair of the forest deer : the yellow fawn 
will be his victim 1 Su-wa-nee joys at it : ha, ha, ha ! Hers 
will not be the only heart wrung by the villainy of the fals^. pale* 
face. Ha, ha, ha ! Gk), brave slayer of red panthers I Ah I 
you may go, but only to grieve : you will be too late — ^toc ]at^~ 
too late I' 

Finishing her speech with another peal of half maniac Uoghter, 
she snatched her pannier from the log, flung it over her shoulder 
and hurried away from the spot I 

Her words, though ill understood, were full of fefr^ol signifi< 
caiice, and acted upon me like a shock — for a moment paralysing 
my powers both of speech and action. In my anxie'.y to ascer- 
lit in their full meaning, I would have intercepted her retreat ; 
but, before I could recover from my unpleasant sui^.nso, she had 
(elided in among the shrubbery, and disappeared from my 

ilffkU 
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CHAPTER XXi 

▲ 8T0BM WITBOUT AND WITHIN. 

Hbading m} horse to the path, I rode oat of the glade ; but 
v^ith Tcry different feelings from those I had on entering it The 
words of this ill-starred maiden — attainted with that sibylline can- 
ning peculiar to her race — had filled my heart with most dire 
forebodings. . 

Her speech conld not be mere conjecture, put forth to Tex and 
annoy me ? She had scarcely motire enoogh for this f besides, 
her display of a positive fore-knowledge was proof against the 
Bopposition, that she was deceiying me f 

* Slayer of red panthers I You may go, but only to griere. 
Tour bell-flower will be plucked and drushed like that you wear 
BO proudly upon your breast? 

These, and other like innuendos, could not be conjectural. 
However obtained, they betokened a knowledge of the past, with 
an implied forecast of the future— probable as it was painful. 
The * yellow fawn,' too. The reference was clear : Lilian Holt 
was the yellow fawn. But the wolf that had ' slept in its lair V 
Who was the wolf? Who was to make her a victim 7 and how 
was it to be done ? 

These unpleasant interrogatives passed rapidly through my 
mind, and without obtaining reply. I was unable to answer 
them, even by conjecture. Enough that there was a wolf ; and 
that Lilian Holt was in danger of becoming his victim I 

This brought me to the consideration of the last words, stiU 
ringing in my ears: 'You will be too late — too late P and, 
prompted by theii implied meaning, I drove the spun? into roj 
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horse, and galloped forward — as fast as the natare of the groand 
would permit 

My mind was in dread confusion — a chaos of doabt and fear. 
The half-knowledge I had obtained was more painfnl to endure 
than a misfortune well ascertained : for I suffered the associated 
f gonies of suspense, and darkly outlined suspicion, 

A wolf! In what shape and guise ? A yictim I How, and 
by what means 7 What the natare of the predicted danger T 

The elements seemed in unison with my spirit, as if they too 
had taken their cue from the ill-omened bodings of my Indian 
oracle I A storm-cloud had suddenly obscured the sun — black 
as the wing of the buzzard-Tulture. Bed shafts were shooting 
athwart the sky — threatening to scathe the trees of the forest ; 
thunder rolled continuously along their tops ; and huge isolated 
rain-drops, like gouts of blood, came pattering down upon tfaa 
leaves — soon to fall thick and continuous I 

I heeded not these indications : at that moment, what were 
the elements to me f What cared I for clouds or rain — light- 
ning, thunder, or the riren forest f There was a cloud on my 
own heart — an electric rush through my veins— of far more 
potent spell than the shadows of the sky, or the coruscations of 
the ethereal fire. 'The wolf has slept in the lair of the forest 
deer ; the yellow fawn will be his victim. Tou will be too late 
— too late I* 

These were the clouds to be regarded — the fir^ to be feared : 
BO heavenly light to guide me along the path, but a flame ia« 
fernal burning at my heart ! 

The bars were down, but it mattered not : I would have 
leaped tlie fence, bad there been no gateway : bat the entrance 
V) the enclosure was free ; and galloping through it, I drew 
bridle in front of the hut. 

The door was open — wide open, as was its wout ; and I 
could gee most of the interior , but no one appearad within I 00 
Que came forth to greet me ! 
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Inside, I obserred some pieces of rude famitare — serera' 
chairs and a roagb taUe. T had noticed them on mj first visit ^ 
and thej were now in the same place, jnst as I had seen them 
before. One of my apprehensions was allajed by the sight : 
the family was still there. 

Strange that no one hears me I that no one comes oat lo 
receiye me i 

I made these reflections, after haying waited a considerabljB 
while. 

Snrely I was expected t It was the time named by Holt him* 
self — the day and hoar I 

Was I again nnwelcome ? and had the sqoatter relapsed into 
his ancoarteoas mood 7 

It certainly had that appearance : more especially, since it 
was raining at the moment, as if the Tery cloads were coming 
dowQ ; and I stood in need of a shelter. 

Bat that grierance was little thought of. I was saffering a 
chagrin, far more intolerable than the tempest. Where was 
Lilian? 

Sach cool reception, on her part, I had not expected. It was 
indeed a surprise. Had I mistaken the character of this Idylliau 
damsel T Was she, too, an arch creatore — a coquette ? Had 
she bestowed the blossom only to betray me f 

I looked down at the crushed corolla borne upon my breast, 
I had promise^ myself a triumph by its presence there. I had 
formed pleasant anticipations of its being recognised — fond 
hopes of its creating an effect. 

The flower looked drenched and draggled. Its carmine col 
our had turned to a dull dark crimson : it was the colour of 
blood I 

I could bear the suspense no longer. I would haye hailed the 
house ; but by this time I had become convinced that there was 
DO one inside. After a short survey, I had remarked a change 
in the appearance of the cabin. The interstices between tht 
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logs— whore they had formerly been covered with skins — were 
iiuw open. The draping had been removed ; and a closer 
scrutiny enabled me to perceive, that, so far as human occapaoti 
were concerned, the house was empty I 

I rode np to the door ; and, leaning over from my saddle^ 
luoived in. 

My conjectare was correct. Only the chairs and table, with 
3ne or two similar pieces of ' plenishing,' remained. Everything 
else had been removed ; and some worthless dibris strewed over 
the floor, told that the removal was to be considered complete 
They were gone ! 

It was no use harbouring a hope, that they might still be on 
the premises— outside or elsewhere near. The pouring rain for- 
bade such a supposition. There was nowhere else — the horse- 
shed excepted — where they could have sheltered themselves from 
its torrent ; and they were not in the shed. Bosinante was 
absent from bis rude stall — saddle and bridle had alike disap- 
peared I I needed no further assurance. They were gone. 

With a heavy heart, I slid out of my saddle ; led my steed 
ander the shed ; and then entered the deserted dwelling. 

My footfall upon the plank-floor sounded heavy and harsh, as 
I strode over it — making a survey of the ' premises'-^my future 
home. 

I might have observed with ludicrous surprise the queer char- 
acter of the building, and how sadly it needed repair ; but I 
was in no mood to be merry either with the house or its fur- 
niture ; and, tottering into one of the odd-looking chairs, I gave 
way to gloomy reflections. Any one seeiug me at that moment 
would have observed me in an attitude more be^ttlng a mag 
a!)out to be turned out of his estate, than ooe jc«* ^W^Qg 
opon pottession I 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

▲ TIBOIN HEART IN OIPHIB. 

GoHE ! and wither gone ? 

Half aload, I soliloqaised the inteirogatorj. Theie was an 
echo from the empty walls, bat no reply. E^en conjecture failed 
to furnish an answer. 

The affair was altogether unexpected. Not anticipating that 
the sqnatter would ieaye his cabin before my return, I had made 
no inquiry either about his destination or future designs ; and 
was, therefore, without the slightest clue as to where he had 
gone. 

Nor should I have had any inquietude at this premature dis- 
appearance, but for the words of the Indian sibyl. Beyond the 
Here disappointment of missing an interyiew with Lilian— cha- 
grin enough after such high-raised expectation — I should not 
hare felt either uneasiness or regret. It would have been but 
natural to believe, that they had moved to some neighbour's 
house — ^perhaps to that up the creek, where lived the ' friend of 
Lilian's father ' — in all likelihood, the saint I had seen«-K)r some 
other within a five-mile circuit. Or, if even ten miles distant, 
what would it matter to me f A ride of ten miles twice a day 
would be nothing — only an airing for my Arab. I should soon 
£oent out the whereabouts of that sweet^melling rose. Not all 
tiie forests in Tennessee could hide from me my fair blooming 
flv'Nvcr. 

Such would have heen my reflections, no doubt, had I not 
encountered the Indian girl. But her words of harsh warning 
now guided the current of my thoughts into a ruder channel 

* You may go, but only to grieve : you will be toa late I' 
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Vijraratite as was her speech, and undefined its meaning, it 
prod aced within me a presentiment sufficiently real: that the 
remoTal was not a mere flit to some temporary shelter under a 
neighbour's roof, but a departure for a distant point. 

Scarcely a presentiment, but a belief — a conyiction. Around 
ttc were circumstances corroboratiTe of this yiew. The articles 
of furniture left behind, though rude, were still of a certain 
Talue — especially to a householder of Holfs condition : and had 
the squatter designed to re-erect his roof-tree in the neighbour 
hood, he would no doubt haye taken them with him. Otherwise 
they were too heayy for a distant migration. 

Perhaps he intended to return for them f If so — ^but no ; 
ihere was no probability of his doing so. I need not hare tried 
io comfort myself with the reflection. The innueudos of the 
Indian had already negatiyed the hope. 

Snll yaguely indulging in it, boweyer, I cast a glance around 
the room — ^in search of some object that might guide my con 
lectures to a more definite conclusion. 

While so employed, my eje8 fell upon a piece of paper care- 
lessly folded. It lay upon the rough table — ^the only object there, 
.with the exception of some crumbs of corn-bread and the dtttrii 
of a tobacco-pipe. 

/ recogmsed the piece of paper. It was an old acquaintance-^ 
the leaf from my memorandum book — ^npon which was written 
that laconic Mast will and testament,' jointly signed by the 
squatter and myself. 

On obserying this paper upon the table, it did not occur to 
mc, that it had been left there with any design. My reflection 
was, that the squatter had taken it from the stump, and carried 
it into the house — perhaps to show it to his clerical ylsitor. No 
doubt, they had enjoyed a good laugh oyer it — as the souvenir 
of a ludicrous incident ; and, for this yery reason, I resolved 
upon prescrying it. 

I had taken the document in my hand, and was about deposit 
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log it in my pocket-book, when mj eye was attrac ted by some 
fresh writing on the paper. A slight scratiny of the recent 
cipher secured for the torn leaf a deeper interest than I ha^ 
before felt in it : for I saw that it was the chirography of • 
female hand. What other than the hand of Lilian f 

I thought of DO other. Beyond doubt, her fingers had guided 
the pencil — ^for it was pencil-writing — and guided it so deftly, ai 
to impress me with surprise and admiration. Astonished was I 
that she — the child of a rude squatter — should be able to set 
down her ideas in so fair a hand — thoughts thrilling, though 
ftimply expressed I 

Ah I sweet simple words I Trembled my own hand as I read 
them — trembled as from a spell of delirium — a delirium pro- 
duced by the antagonistic emotions of grief and joy I 

* Yes 1 both were present. In that sunple inscript I had 
found cue for both : for there I learned the ecstatic truth, that 
I was beloved ; and along with it the bitter intelligence, that 
my love was lost to me for ever I 

Words of welcome, and words of woe I how could they be 
thus commingled f 

Bead them, and learn I 

*To Edward Warfibld. 

* Stranorr I— It 18 to Bay farewell, but I am, very sad ae I write 
Ihese words. When you asked me to promise to meet you again, I waf 
happy. I said yes. sir! it can nerer be! We are going to aome fai 
place, and shall be gone before you come here, and I shall never see yon 
again. It is very distant, and I do not know the name of the country, for 
it is not in Tennessee nor in the United States, but somewhere in the west, 
a long way beyond the Mississippi river and the great prairies ; but it is 4 
country where they dig gold out of the sand— perhaps you have heard of 
it, and might know it I tried to know its name, but father is angry with 
me for speaking of you, and will not tell me ; and our friend, that you saw, 
who la taking us with him, will not tell me either. But I shall find oat 
lOon, and if I thought you might like to know where we are gone, I woul4 
wriie it to you. I am glad that mother taught me to writf, though I df 
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not compose very well ; bat if joa will allow me, I will send a letter t€ 
Swampvillc, from tbe first place we come to, to tell you the name of tlit 
country where we are going. I know your name, for it is upon this paper, 
and I hope yo i will not think I haye done wrong, for I have written my 
own name beside it sir! I am very sad that I am not to see you any 
mot I, /or I am afraid father will never come back. I could cry all niglii 
mJ all day, and I have cried a deal, but I am afraid of their seeing mo, 
{r>r both father and his friend have scolded me, and said a many thineA 
against you. I do not like to bear them say things against you, and iot 
that reason I try not to let them know how very sorry I am that I am 
never to meet you any more Brave stranger! you saved my life; but it 
is not that, I think, that makes me so unhappy now, but something else. 
You are so different from the others I have seen ; and what you said to 
me was not like anything I ever heard before; your words sounded strange 
and so sweet, and I could have listened to them for ever. I remember 
every one of them. And then I was so proud when you took the flower 
from me, and held it to your lips, for it made me think that you would be 
my friend. I have b?en very lonely since my sister Marian went away — 
■he went with the man you saw. I hope to see her soon now, as she is 
somewhere out in the country where we are going to, but that will not 
amke me happy, if I can never see you again. 

^Osirl forgive me for writing all that I have written ; but I thought 
from what you said to me you would not be displeased with me for it, and 
that is why I have written it. Bat I must write no more, for my eyes are 
full of tears, and I cannot see the paper. I hope you will not bum it, but 
ke«p it, to remember * Lilian Holt.* 

Tes, Liiian I to the last hour, of mj life I Close to my 
bosom shall it lie — that simple soavenir of yoar maiden love. 
Sacred page I transcript of sweet truth — ^hallow^ed by the flrst 
offerings of a virgin heart ! 

Over, and over, and over again, I read the cipher — to me 
more toacbing than the wildest tale of romance. 

Alas 1 it was not all joy. There was more than a moiety of 
ladness, constantly increasing its measure. 

In another moment, the sadness overcame the joy. I tottered 
towards the chair ; and, dropped into it — my spirit completely 
prostrated by the conQicting emotions. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A WOBD ABOUT MOBMOK K0N8TEBS. 

Not \ok^ Aid I remain under the mental paralysis. Thore wiii 
A> time for kdle repining. The intelligence derived from the torr 
leaf had given me a cue for action ; and my spirit struggled to 
free itself ftom the lethargy of grief. Hope whispered the 
watch-word ' dp and be doing !' and I arose to obey its man- 
iate. 

My heart was on fire — ^wildly, madly on fire. The contents 
cf that epistle, while it imbued my spirit with the sweetest of 
all earthly pleasures, revealed to it the deadliest of dangers^- 
imparting an anguish only equalled in helL 

It told me far more than the writer herself knew — ^both of her 
love and what she had need to fear ; for, In her guileless inno- 
cence, was she alike unconscious of the passion and the peril. 

Not so I. She had placed her heart before me. As on a 
printed page, I conld trace its tender inclinings. 

Had this been all, I should- have been happy — supremely 
happy. But alas 1 that writing told me more : that she who had 
pencilled it was in deadly peril. 

No — not deadly : it was not of life ; but of something far 
dearer — to me a thousand times more dear — ^her virgin honour. 

Now comprehended I, in all their diabolic significance, those 
wild weird words ; ' The wolf has slept in the lair of the forest 
deer — the yellow fawn will be his victim I' Now knew I the 
wolf — a wolf disguised in the clothing of the lamb I 

It needed no acumen to tell to whom the figure referred. The 
irriting itself revealed him — all bat the same ; and that was 
manifest by implication. The man with whom Marian wen/ 
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a#aj ' — ^he whom I had seen in clerical garb and gaise, was the 
wolf of the metaphor : and that man was Josh Stebbins, the 
Mormon. 

With Ami, too, UUan had gone awof 

Not with words can I express the snggestiye hideousness ot 
this thought. To understand it in all its cmel significance, the 
reader should be acquainted with that peculiar sect — ^known as 
ttie * Church of Latter-day Saints ' — should have read its history 
and its chronicles. Without this knowledge, he will be ill able 
to comprehend the peculiar bitterness that in that hour wrapped 
and wrung my soul. 

Accident had made me acquainted with the Mormon religion ; 
not with its tenets — for it has none — but with the moral idiosyn- 
crasy of its most eminent * apostles,' as well as that of its hum- 
bler devotees — two yery different classes of ' Saints.' 

In the animal world, we seek in vain for the type of either 
class. The analogies of wolf and lamb, hawk and pigeon, cat 
and mouse, cannot be employed with any degree of appropriate- 
ness — not one of them. In all these creatures there are traita 
either of nobility or beauty. Neither is to be found in the life 
and character of a Mormon — whether he be a sincere neophyte 
or a hypocritical apostle. 

Perhaps the nearest antagonistic forms of the animal world, 
by which we might typify the antithetic conditions of Mormon 
life, both social and religious, are those of fox and goose; though 
no doubt the subtle reynard would scorn the comparison. Nor 
indeed is the fox a true type ; for even about him there are 
redeeming qualities — something to relieye the soul from that 
loathing which it feels in contemplating the character of a * rul- 
ing elder ' among the ' Saints.' 

It would be diflBcnlt to imagine anything further removed from 
what we may term ' the divinity of human nature,' than one of 
these. Vulgar and brutal, canning and cruel, are ordinary epi 
thcts ; and altogether tCH) weak to characterise such a creature 
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SoEie of the * twelves ' and * seyenties * may lack one or other ot 
these characteristics. In most cases however, you may safely 
bestow them all ; and if it be the chief of the sect — the Presi 
dent himself — yon may add sach other ugly appellatives as your 
fancy may suggest ; and be sure that your portraiture will stiU 
fall short of the hideousaess of the original. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of these fanatics is 
the absolute openness of their cheat. A more commonplace 
imposture has never been offered for' acceptance, even to tbo 
most iguoraiit of mankind. It appeals neither to reason nor 
romance. The one is insulted by the very shallowness of its 
chicanery, while its rank pUbhishntss disgusts the other. Even 
the nomenclature, both of its officers and office-bearers, has a 
vulgar ring that smacks of ignoble origin. The names ' twelves,' 
* seventies,' 'deacons,' 'wifedoms,' * Smiths ' (Hiram and Joseph), 
Pratt, Snow, Young, Cowdery, and the like-*-coupled as they 
are with an affectation and imitation of Scripture phraseology — 
form a vocabulary burlesquing even the Sacred Book itself, and 
suggesting by their sounds the true character of the Mormou 
Church — a very essence of plebeian hypocrisy. 

I have used the word ' fanatics,' but that must be understood 
in a limited sense. It can only be applied to the ' geese ' — the 
ignorant and besotted camailie — which the ' apostolic ' emissaries 
have collected from all parts of Europe, but chiefly from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The *Welsh, as might be expected, 
furnish a large proportion of these emigrant geese ; while, strange 
as it may sound, there is but one Irish goose in the whole Mor- 
mon flock I There are but few of these * birds ' of native Ameri- 
can breed. The general intelligence, supplied by a proper school 
system, prevents much proselytism in that quarter ; but it doe? 
not hinder the cute Yankee from playing the part of the fox ; 
for in reality this is his role in the social system of Mormoiidom 
The President or * High Prfest and Prophet ' himself, the Tvvelv«'i 
and Sevrutic?, the elders, deacons, and other dignitaries, are all 
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cr nearly tAl, of trae Yankee growth ; and to call these ' &ina- 
tics' would be a misapplication of the term. Term them con* 
spirators, charlatans, hypocrites, aod impostors, if yoa will ; bat 
not fanatics. The Mormon fox is no fanatic : he is a profusof 
In the most emphatic sense of the word, but not a heUevnr, Hif 
profession is absolate hypocrisy — ^he has neither faith, dogma 
nor doctrine. 

There arc writers who hare defended these forhams of religion ; 
and some who have even spoken well of their system. Captain 
Stansbnry, the explorer, has a good opinion of them. The cap 
tain is at best bnt a superficial observer ; and, anfortnnately for 
bis judgment^ received most conrteons treatment at their hands. 
It is not homan natare ^ to speak ill of the bridge that has car- 
ried one over 'J and Captain Stansbnry has obeyed the oommon | 
Impalse. In the earlier times of the Mormon Church, there 
were champions of the Stansbury kind to defend its members 
against the charge of polfgamy. In those days, the Saints them- 
Belyes attempted a sort of defence. The subject was then too 
rank to come forth as a revelation. But a truth of this awkward 
kind eoald not long remain nntold ; and it became necessary to 
mask it under the more moderate title of a spiritual tDtfedom. It 
required aa acute metaphysician to comprehend this spiritual rela- 
tionship ; and the moralist was puzzled to understand its sanctity. 

During that period, while the Saints dwelt within the palo of 
the Gentiles' country, this cloak was kept on ; but after their 
'exodus' to the Salt Lake settlements, the flimsy garment was 
thrown off, being found too inconyenient to be carried any 
longer. There the motive for concealment was removed, iiud 
the apology of a spiritual wifedom ceased to exist. It cfiine 
out in its carnal and sensual shape. Polygamy was boidij 
preached and proclaimed, as it had ever been practised, io its 
most hideous shape ; and the defenders of Mormon purity, thus 
betrayed by their pet protdg^s, dropped their broken lances u 
the ground. 
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The Mnstitolioft' fr •!•» nore odious uader Mormoa ihM 
Mohammed. There ia do redeeming point— -aoi eY«a tiko ^ lo* 
nance of the harem'—- for the zenama of a Latter-iiay Saint is a 
lype of the most yalgar materialism — ^where even the fayoarito 
sultana is not exempted from the hard work-a-day dut^ of a 
■laye. 

Poljgamj 1 No ! the word has too limited a significatiou. 
To characterize the condition of a Mormon wife, we most resort 
to the phraseology of the bagnio, 

h^ tomipwtiy of a Mormem had lAham gom avmf ! 

No wonder that mj heart was on fire— -wildlj, madly on firei. 
No wonder my angoish e()aa11ed the augoish of helL 

I ro6e from my seat, and rushed forth for my horse. 

The stwm stiU raged apace. Cloiids and rolling tbander, 
lightning and rain — ^raia sych as that that ushered m tbe 
Selogel 

The storm t what cared I tot its fory I Bai& antedilayiaa 
would not have stayed me iikdoora— oot tf it had threatened tha 
dtawmag of the world 1 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AKOVBER MTEI. DBTEIiaNKD OX. 

Ihto my saddle— off oot of the clearing— away through tha 
dripping forest— on through the sweltering swamp I harried. 

Up the creek was my route — ^my destination, the dwelling of 
the hunter, Wingrove. Surely, in such weather, I should find 
turn at home f 

It was natural I should seek the young backwoodsman. Ia 
web an emergency I might count with certainty on haying bis 
advice and assistance. 
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Tnie, I anticipated but alight benefit from either ; for what 
«NiId either a?ail me 1 The yonug maa was helpless as myself* 
and had similarly suffered. This wooldsecnre me his sympathy 
bat what more could he give ? 

After all, I did Dot reckon it as nothing. The sympathy of e 
Sricod or fellow-snfferer may soothe, thongh it cannot care ; and 
for sach a solace the heart intaitiyely seeks. Confidence and 
sympathy are consolatory yirtueft^-even penance has its purpose. 

I longed, therefore, for a friend — one to whom I conld confide 
my secret, and onbosom my sorrow ; and I sought that friend in 
the young backwoodsman. I had a claim upon him ; he had 
made me the confidant of his care — the recipient of his heart 
confessed. Little dreamed I at the time, I should so soon be 
calling upon him for a reciprocity of the kindness. 

Fortune so far favoured me^I found him at home. 

My arrival scarcely roused him from a dejection that, I coald 
perceive, was habitual to him. I knew its cause; and could see 
that be was straggling against it — lest it should binder bim froa 
the fulfilment of bis duties as a host. It did not. 

There was something truly noble in this conquest of courtesy 
over the heart heavily Iaden--*-charged and engrossed with self- 
ish care. Not without admiration did I observe the conflict. 

I hesitated not to confide my secret to such a man; I felt con- 
vinced that under that buckskin coat beat the heart of a gen- 
tleman. * 

I told him the whole story of my love — beginning with the 
bour in which I had left him. 

The tale aronaed him from his apatby-*4nore especially the 
episode, which related to my first meeting with Lilian, atid the 
encounter that followed. As a hunter, this last would Iiavr 
secured his attention; but it was not altogether that. The scene 
touched a chord in unison with his own memories ; for by some 
such incident had he first won the favour of Marian. 

As I approaehed the finale of the duel-spene — that point when 
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the stranger had appeared upon the stage — I could perceire tht 
interest of roj listener culminating to a pitch of excitement; and, 
before I had pronounced ten words in descriptiou of the clerical 
visitor, the young hunter sprang to his feet, exclaiming as he 
did so : 

' Josh Stebbins, by the Etarnal 1' 

* Yes, it was he — I know it myself.' 

I continued the narrative ; but I saw that I was no longer lis- 
tened to with attention. Wingrove was on his feet, and paced 
the floor with nervous irregular strides. Every now and then I 
saw him glance toward his rifle, that rested over the fire-place ; 
while the angry flash of his eye betokened that he was meditat- 
ing some serious design. 

As soon as I had described the winding np of the duel, and 
what followed — including my departure from Swampville — I was 
again interrupted by the young hqnter — this time not by hia 
speech, but by an action equally sigDificant. Hastily approach- 
ing the fire-place, he lifted his rifle from the elects ; and, drop- 
ping the piece upon its butt, commenced loading it I 

It was not the movement itself, so much as the time and man- 
ner, that arrested my attention; and these declared the object of 
the act. Neither for squirrel nor coon — deer, bear, nor panther 
— ^was that rifle being loaded I 

' Where are you going V I inquired, seeing that he had taken 
down his coon-skin cap, and slung on his pouch and powde^ 
horn. 

* Only a bit down the crik. You'll excuse me, stranger, for 
leavin' o' ye ; but Til be back in the twinklin' o* an eye. Thar** 
a bite o' dinner for ye, if you can eat cold deer-meat ; an' youl 
find scmethin' in the old bottle thar. I won't be gone more'o 
a hour. I reckon — I won't.' 

The emphasis expressed a certain indecision, which I deserved 

without being able to interpret. I had my conjectures, however. 

*Oan I not go with you V I asked, in hopes of drawing him to 
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declare iiis design. ' The weather has cleared np ; and I should 
prefer riding ont^ to staying here alone. If it is not some bus* 
ness of a private nature '— 

' Thar's nothin' partic'Iarlj private about it, stranger ; but it's 
a biznoss I don't want you to be mixed up in. I guess ye'?e got 
yar o^ n troubles now, 'ithout takin' share o' myen.' 

' If it is not rude, may I ask the business on which you're 
going V 

' Welcome to kuow it, stranger. Fm goin' to kiU Josh SUb* 
Kni.' 

'KillJoshStebbins?' 

' Eyther that, or he shell kill me.' 

* Oh I nonsense 1' I exclaimed, surprised less at the intention 
— ^which I had already half divined — than at the cool determined 
tone in which it was declared. 

' I've said it, stranger I I've swore it over and over, and it 
shell be done. 'Taint no new notion I've tuk. I'd detarmined 
on makin' him fight long ago, for I'd an old score to settle wi' 
him, afore that 'un you know o' ; but I niver ked get the skunk 
to Stan' up. He allers tuk care to keep out o' my way. Now 
I've made up my mind he don't dodge me any longer ; an', by 
the Etarual ! if that black-hearted snake is to be foun' in the 
settlement ' 

' He is not to be found in the settlement.' 

' Not to be foun' in the settlement I' echoed the hunter, in a 
tone that betrayed both surprise and vexation — ' not to be foun^ 
in the settlement ? Surely you ain't in earnest, stranger ? Tou 
seed him the day afore yesterday I' 

* True — but I have reason to think he is gone.' 

' God forbid ! But you ain't sure o' it ? What makes you 
think he air gone V 

' Too sure of it — it was that knowledge that brought me In 
»ich baste to your cabin.' 

X detailed the events of the morning, which Wiufn-oYc had not 
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yet heard ; my brief intetrie^ with the IndtttH maidoQ— *fae* 
Hgurative speech that had proTed bttt too trathfol. I described 
the deserted dwelliug; and at last read to him Uie letter of 
Lilian^^read it from begioiiii^ to eud^ 

lie listened with attention, thoogh ehftfing at the delay 
Once or twice only did he interrapt me, with the simple expres- 
sion-r-* Poor litUe Lil V 

' Poor Utile Lil 1' repeated he wnen I had finished. ' She 
too gone wi' him I— jfist «d Marian Went sis months ago I No 
— no I' he exclaimed, correcting himself, in a voice that pro 
claimed the agony of his thoughts. ' No I it war different- 
altogether dififerent : Maridn wmi toiUingly,* 

* How know yon that V I said, with a half-concealed hope of 
consoling him, 

' Know it 7 Ohy stranger I Pm sure o* it : Su-wa-^ee sayed M.* 
^ ' That signifies nothing. It is not the tmer of her having said 
sa A jealous and spitefal riTal. Perhaps the very contrary is 
the trnth. Perhaps Marian was forced to marry* this man. 
Her father may have infinenced her ; and it is not at all nnlikelj, 
since he appears to be himself under some singular influence- 
as if in dread of his saintly son-fn^law. I noticed some circam- 
stances that would lead one to this conclusion/ 

* Thank ye, stranger, for them words P cried the young hunter, 
rushing forward, and grasping me eagerly by the hand. * It's 
the first bit o' comfort I've had since Marian war tuk away / 
I've heerd myself that Holt war afeerd o' Stebbins ; an' maybe 
that snake in the grass had a coU about him somehow. I con* 
fess ye, it often puzzled me, Marian's takin' it so to heart, an' all 
about a bit o' a kiss^-*-whieh I wodn't a tuk if the Indyun hadn't 
poked her lips dost up to myen. Lord o' mercy I I'd gie all 
I've got in the world, to think it war true as you've sayed.' 

* 1 have very little doubt oC it^ being true. I have no« 
seen your rival ; and I think it altogether improbable she would, 
*.• her o\ui frt't* wi^', have preferr»?d him to you.' 
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'Thank j% fitranger I it's kind in yo« to My so. She's now 
named an' gone ; Imt if I tbort thar had beea farm used, JSi 
'a d^pe long ago wkai I mum to do nomj 

' What is that V I asked^ strack foj the emphatic energy witi 
which the last words were spoken. 

-' Poller kirn, if 't be to ^ fnrrest eend o* the world I Tcis 
stranger 1 I mean it. Ill go arter him, an' track him oat. I'H 
find him in the bottom o' a Califomej gold mine, or whererer he 
may try to hi^o hisself ; an', foy the EtarnaJ ] I'll wipe oot the 
score — both the dd nn and the new nn — In the skunk's blood, 
or 111 nerer set fat again in the State o' Tennessee. Ffe mada 
op my mind to it.' 

' Yon are determined to folkrw him f 

' Firmly detarmined !' 

«Snooghi Onr roads He togetiier P 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

▲ DBPARI^B IN ▲ 'dug-out.' 

We were in perfect accord as to oor course of action, as ta 
«4^ni thoughts. If car moUves were not similar, oar enemy was 
the same. Only was there a difference in oor prospectiTe de- 
signs. Love was the lore that beckoned me on ; Wingrove was 
jed by revenge. To f<^low Atm, and ponish goiit, was the m^ 
tier of my companion ; to follow Aer, and rescue innocence, was 
the reie cast for me. Thoagh gaided by two such different pas- 
^ns, both were of the strongest of oar natnre-^-eitber sufficient 
to stimulate to the most earnest action ; and without loss o* 
time, we entered npon it with fall dctermtnatloB. 

I bad already formed the design €i( porsoit ; and perhaps It 
was with t)ie hope of obtaining. ap associate and oorapanloa, tbaP 
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r had soagbt an intenriew with the hnnter. At all eyentii, tMi 
bad beeu my leading idea. His expressed determiDation, there 
fore, was bat the echo of my wish. It only remaiaed for as to 
moald oar design into a proper and practicable form. 

Though not mnch older than my new comrade, there were 
some things in which I had the advantage of him. I was bin 
superior in experience. He acknowledged it with all deference ; 
and permitted my counsels to take the lead. 

The exercise of partisan warfare—especially that practised on 
the Mexican and Indian frontiers — is a school scarcely eqaalled 
for training the mind to coolness and self-reliance. An experi- 
ence thus obtained, had given mine sach a cast ; and taught me, 
by mauy a well-remembered lesson, the trnthfalness of that wise 
saw : ' The more haste the worst speed.' 

Instead, therefore^, of rnshiog at once in medias res, and start* 
ing forth, without knowing whither to go, my counsel was that 
we should act with caution ; and adopt some definite plan of pup> 
suit. 

It was not the suggestion of my heart, bat rather of my head 
Had I obeyed the promptings of the former, I should have been 
in the saddle hours ago, and galloping somewhere in the wester- 
ly direction — ^perhaps to find, at the end of a long journey, only 
disappointment, and the infallibility of the adage. 

Taking counsel from my reason, I advised a different course of 
action ; and my comrade— whose head for his age was a cool 
one — agreed to follow my advice. Indeed, he had far less mo- 
tive for haste than I. Revenge would keep, and could be slept 
upon ; while with emotions such as -mine, a quiet heart was out 
of the question. She whom I loved was not only in danger of 
being lost to me for ever, but in danger of becoming the victim 
of a dastard o0^»— diabolic as dastard I 

Suffering under the sting of such a fearful apprehension, it re- 
qnired me to exert all the self-restraining power of which I was 
possessed. Had I but known where to go, I should have rushed to 
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florae, and ridden on npon the instant. Not knowing, I wa& 
fortunately possessed of 8a£Gicient pradence tc restrain me fron 
the idle attempt. 

That Holt and his daughter were gone, and in company with 
the Mormon, we knew : the letter told that. That they 
had left the cabin, was equally known ; bnt whether they were 
yet clear off from the neighbourhood, was still uncertain ; and to 
ascertain this was the first thing to be accomplished. If still 
within the boundaries of the settlement, or upon any of the roads 
leading from it, there would be a chance of overtaking them. 
But what after that ? Ab I beyond that I did not trust myself 
to speculate. I dared not discuss the future. I refrained from 
casting even a glance into its horoscope — so dark did it appear. 

I had but little hope that they were anywhere within reach. 
That phrase of fatal prophecy, * You will be too late — too 
late I' still rang in my ears. It had a fuller meaning than might 
appear from a hasty interpretation of it. Had it not also a figura- 
tive application 1 and did it not signify I should ho too late tii 
every sense 1 



At what time had they taken their departure f By what 
route 7 and upon what road f 

These were the points to be ascertained ; and our only hope 
of obtaining a clue to them was by proceeding to the place of 
departure itself— the deserted dwelling. 

Thither we hied in all haste — ^prepared, if ne^d be, for a more 
distant expedition. 

On entering the enclosure, we dismounted, and at once set 
about examining the ' sign.' My companion passed to and fro, 
like a pointer in pursuit of a partridge. 

I had hoped we might trace them by the tracks ; but this 
aope was abandoned, on perceiving that the rain had obliterated 
every index of the kind. Even the hoof-prints of my own horse 
— ^made but an hour before warn wached full of mud, and 
scarcely traceable. 
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Had they gone upon horseback ? It was not probable --the 
hoQse-Qteusils coald hardlj have beec. traosported in that waj T 
Xor jet coald they have removed them in a wagon. No road 
for wheels ran within miles of the clearing — that to Swampviile, 
as already stated, being no more than a bridle-path ; while the 
other ' traces,' leading op and down the creek, were equally an- 
available for the passage of a wheeled vehicle. 

There was bat one conclasion to which we coald come ; and 
iffdeed we arrived at it without much delay : they had gone off 
in a canoe. 

It was clear as words or eye-witnesses coald have made it 
Wingrove well knew the craft. It was known as Holt's ' dag- 
oat ;' and was occasionally ased as a ferry-boat, to transport 
across the creek such stray travelers as passed that way. It 
was sufficiently large to carry several at once — ^large enoi^h for 
the purpose of a removal. 

The mode of their departure was the worst feature in the 
case ; for, although we had beer already suspecting it, we had 
still some hopes. Had they go^e off in any other way, there 
would have been a possibility in ^racking them. But a congfk in 
a canoe was a very different aff»*lr — man's presence leaves no 
token upon the water ; like a bubl 1e or a drop of rain, his traces 
vanish from the surface or sink mtr the depths of the subtle el^ 
ment— an emblem of his own twd * M^^^^fla \ 
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OBAPTER XXXV. 

A DAKttEBOUS 8WIBTHBABT 

OoB coDJectares as to the mode of their departure were at m 
0id. On this point, we had arriyed at a definite knowledge 
It was clear they had gone off in a canoe ; and with the carrent, 
of coarw : since that wonld carry them in the direction they in- 
tended to travel. 

The settling of thw question produced a climax — a momentarr 
panse in oar action. 

We stood upon the bank of the- stream, bending oar eyes upon 
its coorBei and for a time giving way to the most gloomy reflec- 
tions. Like oar thonghts were the Waters troubled. Swollen 
by the recent rain-storm, the stream no longer preserred its 
crystal purity ; but in the hue of its waters justified the name it 
bore. Brown and turbid, they rolled pas^^no longer a stream, 
bu^ a rushing torrent^-^that spumed against the banks, as it 
surged impetuously onward. Trees torn up by the roots were 
carrie<i on by the cunrent — ^their huge trunks and half-riven 
brancites twisting and wriggling in the stream, like drowning 
i^iauts in their dpath-struggle. In the 'sough' of the torrent, 
we heard their sighs— in its roar, the groans of their departing 
spirits I 

The scene was in unison with our thoughts ; and equally so 
v/ith the laughter that at that moment souuded in our ears — for 
it wiis laughter wild and maniac. It was heard in the forest 
Ifchuid us ; ringing among the trees, and mingling its shrill un- 
eariiily echo wiih the roaring of ths torrent. Both of us were 
startled at the sound. Tiioagh the voice was a woman's I eoM 
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Bee that it had prodaced on Wiogrore a certain impresaion o. 
fear. On hearing it, he trembled and turned pale. 

I needed no explanation. A glance towards the forest re* 
realed the cause. A female form moving among the trees told 
oie whence had come that unexpected and ill-timed cachinnation. 

' Lord o' mercy I' exclaimed my companion. ' that Indjnm 
Again I She's been arter me since that night, an' threatens to 
have a fresh try at takin' my life. Look out, stranger I I know 
she's got pistols." 

' Oh I I fancy there's not much danger. She appears to be in 
the laaghing mood.' 

'It's jest that ere larf, I don't like ; she's aliens wurst when she's 
in that way.' 

By this time the Indian had reached the edge of the clearing, 
▼ery near the rear of the cabin. Without pausing, she sprang 
up on the fe^ce — as if to enter the enclosure. This, however, 
proved not to be her intention ; for, on climbing to the topmost 
rail, she stood erect upon it, with one hand clutching the limb of 
a tr«e, to keep her in position. 

As soon as she attained the upright attitude, another peal of 
laughter came ringing from her lips, as wild as that with which 
she had announced her approach ; but there was also in its tones 
a certain modulation that betokened scorn I 

Neither of us uttered a syllable ; but, observing a profound 
silence, stood waiting to hear what she had to say. 

Another scornful laugh, and her words broke forth : 

* White Eagle I and proud slayer of red panthers I your 
hearts are troubled as the stream on which your eyes are gazing I 
Su-wariiee knows your sorrows. She comes to you with words Oa 
comfort I' 

' Ah I speak them then V said I, suddenly conceiving a hope 

* Hear you that sound io the forest I' 

We heard no sound, save that of the water grumbling and 
iilrging at our feet. We answered in the negative. 
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' Toa hear it not 1 Ha, ha, ha I where are your ears ? It is 
ringing in mine. All day I have heard it. Listen I ttere it if 
again V 

' She's mockiu' us/ mattered my companion ; ' thar ain't na 
tonod in particklcr.' 

' No ! we caDnot hear it ; yon are mocking as/ I rejoined, ad 
dVessing myself to the brown-skinned sibyl. 

' Ha ! ha 1 ha I It is it that is mocking yon. It mocks yon, 
and yet it is not the mock-bird. It is not the dove coping gently 
to his mate, nor the screaming of the owl. It is the cnckoo 
that mocks yon ! ha I ha I the cnckoo I Now« do yon hear it, 
White Eagle f Do you hear it, prond slayer of red panthers ? 
Ha I it mocks yoa both 1' 

' Oh ! bother, girl 1' exclaimed Wingrove in a rexed tone \ 
'ye're a talkin' nonsc^ise.* 

' Trnth, White Kagle — ^trnth I The black snake has been in 
yoor nest ; and yonrs, too, slayer of panthers I He has woand 
himself aronnd /oar pretty birds, and borne them away in his 
coils — away c>Ter the great desert plains — away to the Big Lake 1 
Ha, ha, ha ! In the desert, he will defile them ; in the waters 
of the lake he will drown them ; ha, ha, ha I' 

* Them's ynr words o' comfort, air they V cried Wingrove, 
exasperated to a pitch of fary. ' Durned if Pll bar sech talk. I 
won't Stan' it any longer. Olar out now I We want no croakin' 
raven hyar. Clar outl or, by the Etarnal'— 

He was not permitted to finish the threat. I saw the girl 
suddenly drop down from her position on the fence, and glide 
behind the trnnk of a tree. Almost at the same instant a light 
gleamed along the bark, which might have been mistaken for 
a flash of lightning, had it not been followed instantaneously by 
a quick crack — easily recognizable as the report of a pistol I 

I waited not to witness the eflTect ; but rushed towards the 
tree — ^with the design of intercepting the Indian 

The blue smoke lingering in the damp air, hindered me frox» 
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seeing the movemenU of. the girl *, bot, harrying oawtxrd, 1 
clambered over the fence. 

ODce on the other side, I was beyond the clond ; and eoiild 
«*.ommand a view for a score of yards or so \ bat, in that circuit, 
no human form was to be seen ? 

Beyond it, however, I heard the, yengefal, scornfal laagh, peal 
ing its onearthly echoes through the columned aisles of the for 
eati 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TBI HOBOLOOE OF TBS DEAD H0B8S. 

With inquiring eye and anzioos heart, I turned towanls tb€ 
spot where I had lefc my companion. 

To my joy he was still upon his feet, and coming towards me. 
I could see blood dripping from his fingers, and a crimson-staiued 
rent in the sleeve of his buckskiu shirt: but the careless air with 
which he was regarding it at once set my mind at rest. He was 
smiling ; there could not be much danger in the wound ? 

It proved so in effect. The ballet had passed through the 
muscular part of the left forearm— -only wounding the flesh. It 
did not even require a surgeon. The hemorrhage once checked, 
the dressing which my experience enabled me to give it was suffi 
ciont ; and kept slung a few days, it would be certain to heal. 

Onpleasaot as was the incident, it seemed to affect my com« 
pauion far less than the words that preceded it The allegori- 
cal allusions were but too well understood : and though they 
added but little to the knowledge already in our possession, that 
little produced a fresh acerbity of spirit. 

It affected me equally with my comrade— perhaps more. The 
figurative revelations of the Indian had put a still darker phasf 
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Bpoc the affair. The letter of Lillaa spoke only of a far country, 
where gold was dng oat of the sand — California of coarse. 
There was no allasion to the Salt Lake — not one word about a 
migration to the metropolis of the Mormons. Su-wa-nee's speech 
on the other hand, clearly alloded to this as the goal of the 
squatter's joameyt 

How her information could have been obtained, or whence de- 
rived, was a mystery ; and, though loath to regard it as oracu- 
lar, I coald not divest myself of a certain degree of conriction 
that her words were true. The mind, ever prone to give assent 
to information conveyed by hints and innuendos,too often magni- 
fies this gipsy knowledge ; and dwells not upon the means by 
which it may have been acquired. For this reason gave I weight 
to the warnings of the brown-skinned sibyl — though uttered only 
to taoBt, and too late to be of service. 

The incident altered oar design — only so far as to urge us to 
its more rapid execution ; and, without losing time, we turned 
oar attention once more fo the pursuit of the fugitives. 

The first point to be ascertained was the time of their depar- 
ture. 

' If it wan't for the rain,' said the banter, ' I ked a told it hj 
thar tracks. They mast a made some hyar in the mud, while 
carrying thar things to the dug-out. The darned rain's washed 
'em oat — every foot-mark o' 'em.' 

' But the horses ? what of them ? They could not have gone 
off in the canoe V 

' I war just thinkin' o* them. The one you seed with Stebbins 
must a been hired, I reck'n- ; an' from Eipp's stables. Belike 
enuf, the skunk tuk him back the same night, and then come agin 
'ithout him ; or Kipp might a sent a nigger to fetch him.' 

*Bnt Holt's own horse — the old "critter" as you call him T 

* That diz need explainin'. He mtui a left him ahind. Ho 
saldn't a tuk kim in the dug-aui ; besides, he wan't worth takin 
along. The old thing were clean wore out, an' waldn't a sold 
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for his weight in corn-shacks. Now, what ked they a done wi' 
himr 

The speaker cast a glance aroand as if seeking for as 
answer. 

' Heigh I' he exclaimed, pointing to some object on which he 
bad fixed his glance. ' Yonder weMl find Aim ! See the bnzzarts 1 
The old hoss's past prayin for, I'll be boun\' 

Ii was as the hunter had conjectured. A little outside the 
enclosure, several vultures were upon the trees, perched upon the 
lowest branches, and evidently collected there by some object 
on the ground. 

On approaching the spot, the birds flew off with reluctance ; 
and the old horse was seen lying among the weeds, under the 
shadow of a gigantic sycamore. He was quite dead, though 
still wearing his skin ; and a broad red disc in the dost, oppo- 
site a gaping wound in the animal's throat, showed that he had 
heen slaughtered where he lay I 

' He's killed the critter I' musinglj remarked my companion 
as he pointed to the gash ; 'jest like what he'd do I He might 
a left the old thing to some o' his neighbors, for all he war 
^orth ; but it wuldn't a been Hick Holt to a did it. He wan't 
partickler friendly wi' any o' us, an' least o* all wi' myself — tho' I 
niver knew the adzact reeznn o't, 'ceptin' that I beat him once 
shootiu' at a barbecue. He war mighty proud o' his shootin', an' 
that riled him, I reck'n ; he's been ugly wi' me iver since.' 

. I scarcely heeded what the young hunter was saying — my at- 
tention being occupied with a process of analytical reasoning. 
In the dead horse, I had found a key to the time of departure. 

The ground for some distance around where the carcass lay 
was quite dry : the rain having been screened off by a large ' 
spreading branch of the sycamore, that extended its leafy protec- 
tion over the spot. Thus sheltered, the body lay just as it had 
fallen ; and the crimson rivulet, with its terminating ' pool,' had 
only been slightly disturbed by the feet of the buzjuirds — the 
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laarks of whose claws were traceable in the red mad, as ^as that 
of their beaks apoa the eyeballs of the animal. 

All these were sigos, which the etperienee of a prairie cam 
paign had taught me how to interpret ; and which the forest lore 
of my backwoods comrade ateo enabled him to read : since at 
the first qnestion put to him, ho comprehended my meaning. 

' How long think yon since ho was killed V I asked, pointing 
to the dead horse. 

* Ha I ye're right, stranger 1* siiid ho, perceiylng the object of 
the interrogatory. ' I War slack not to think o' that. We kin 
easy fine ont, I reckon,' 

The banter bent down over the carcass, so as to bring bis eyes 
close to the red galsh in the neck. In this he placed the tips of 
his fingers, and kept them there. He ottered not a word, bat 
held his head slantwise and steadfast, as if listening. Only for a 
few seconds did he remain in this attitude } and then, as if sud- 
denly satisfied with the examination, he ros^ from his stooping 
posture, exclaiming as he stood erect : 

' Good, by thunder ! The old horse hain't been dead 'bore a 
kupple o' hours. Look thar, stranger ! the blood ain't froEe f 
I kin a'most fancy thar's heat in his old karkiss yet I' 

* Ton are sore he has been killed this morning V 

* Qnite sure 6't ; an' at most three, or maybe four hoars agone. 
See thar 1' he continued, raising one of the limbs, and letting it 
drop again ; * limber as a eel's tail. Ef he'd a been dead last 
night, he'd been stiff afore this.' 

'Quite true,' replied I, convinced, as was my companion, that 
the horse had been slanghtered that morning. 

This bit of knowledge was an important contribution towani:] 
fixing the time of the departure. It told the day; the hour wus 
of lesg importnnce to our plans ; though to that, by a further 
process of reasoning, we were enabled to make a very close ap 
proxSmation. 

Holt must have killed the horse before going off ; and the aC 
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both of DS believed could not hare beeo accomplished at a reij 
early hoar. As far as the sign eoabled as to tell, not more thap 
four hours ago ; and perhaps aboat two before the time of mj 
first arrival in the elearii^. 

Whether the squatter had left the gronod immediately after 
the performance of this rode sacrifice, it was impossible to tell. 
There was no sign by which to determine that ; but the proba- 
bility was, that the deed was done jnst upon the eve of departure; 
and the slaughter of the old horse was the closing act of Holt'i 
career, in his clearing upon Mud Creek. 

Only one doubt remained. Was it he who had kiDed the 
animal 7 I had conceived a suspicion pointing to So-wa-nee-^ 
but without being aUe to attribute to the Indian any motive for 
the act. 

'No, no I' replied my comrade, in answer to my interrogatory 
on this head ; ' 'twar Holt hisself, sartin. He couldn't take the 
old boss along wi' him, an' he didn't want anybody else to git 
him. Besides, the gurl hedn't no reezon to a did it. She'd a 
been more likely to a tnk the old critter to thar camp — seein' he 
war left behind wi' nobody to own him. Tho' he wan't worth 
more'n what the skin 'ud fetch, he'd a done them ar Indyuns 
well enuf, for carryin' thar traps an' things. No^ 'twan't her, 
nor anybody else 'ceptin' Holt hisself — he did it.' 

If that be so, comrade, there is still hope for us. They can- 
not have more than four hours the start. Tou say the creek haa 
a winding course. 

' Crooked as a coon's hind leg.' 

•And the Obion?' 

' Most part the same. It curls through the bottom like the 
tail o' a cur -dog; an' nigher the Massissippy it don't move faster 
than a snail 'ud crawl. I reck'n the run o' the river 'U not hel^ 
*em much. They'll have a good spell o' padlin' afore they git 
down to Massissippy ; an' I hope that durued Mormon '11 blistef 
his ugly claws at it.' 
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' With all my heart I' I rejoined; and both at the same in 
itant recognising the necessity of taking time by the forelock, we 
hurried back to onr horses, sprang into the saddle, and started 
along the trace conducting to the month of the Obion. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

A LOOK-OUT TROM ALOFT 

Ir cost ns a fatiguing ride of nearly twelve honra' duration — 
most of it along by-roads and bridle-paths — at intervals passing 
through tracks of swampy soil, wherp onr horses sank to the sad- 
dle-girths in mud. 

We rode continuously ; stopping only once to recruit our 
horses at one of the ' stands/ or isolated log hostelries — which 
are found upon the old ' traces ' connecting the sparse settlements 
of the backwoods. It was the only one we saw upon our route ; 
and at it we remained no longer than was absolutely nec< ssary 
to rest our wearied steeds, and put them in a condition for the 
completion of the journey. 

We knew the necessity of haste. Our only hope lay in being 
able to reach the mouth of the Obion before the canoe could 
pass out of it. Otherwise, our journey would be in vain ; and 
we should not only have onr long ride for nothing, but nould ^e 
noder the necessity of doubling the distance by riding back 
again. 

Along the route we found time to discuss the circumstances* •- 
both those in our favour and against us. The water-way taken 
by the canoe was far from being direct. Both the creek and the 
larger stream curved repeatedly in their courses ; and in ordi- 
nary times were of sluggish current. The freshet, however, pro 
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daced by the late rain-storm, had tendered it swifter than com' 
nion ; and we knew that the canoe wonid be carried down witk 
eonstdcrable raplditj — faster than we were tHravelluig on hora& 
back. 

On snch roads, and for so great a distance, fast trayelling was 
impossible ; and could only have been accomplished at the risk 
of killing oar horses. Mounted as I was, I might have made 
more of the time ; bat I was under the necessity of slackening 
pace for my companion — ^whose sorry steed constantly required 
waiting for. 

Our sole chance lay in our route being shorter, and in the cir* 
cumstance that the fugitives had not a very long start of as } 
but for all this, the issue was exceedingly doubtful ; and, by the 
nicest calculations, we were satisfied that we should have bat 
little margin to spare. 

I need hardly point out the importance of our arriving in time 
Should the canoe get beyond the moath of the Obion — without 
our seeing it — we should be left undetermined as to whether 
they had gone up the Mississippi or down; and therefore alto- 
gether without a guide as to onr future movements, la fact, we 
should be unable to proceed further in the pursuit. 

So far as the moath of the Obion, their route was fixed ; and 
of course ours was also deteimined. But beyond, it would be 
on our part mere blind guessing ; and, should evil chance con- 
duct us in the wrong direction, the result would be ruin to out 
hopes. 

On the other hand, could we but arrive in time — if only to see 
the canoe entering the great river — and note which tnrniiig it 
took — our purpose would be accomplished. That is, our fteseni 
purpose ; for beycnd that of ajscertainfng their route of travel 
across the plains, and their point of destination, I had formed no 
pin us. To follow them wherever t^ey might go, even to the dis- 
tant shores of the Pacific — ^to seek them wherever they mis?ht 
eel tie — to settle beside them — ^beside lur — ^these were the idea* 
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I had as jet bat ?agii«Iy coDceired AJl ulterior designs were 
contingent on the carrying oat these, and still shrouded nnder 
the cloudy draperj of the ambiguoas future* 

The purposes of mj tra?eUiQg oompanion differ^ slightly from 
mine, and were perhaips a little more definite. His leading idea 
vasasettlemeut of old scores with Stebbins, for wrongs done to 
him*— which he now more particularly detailed to me. They 
were sufficiently provocatitre of revenge; and from the manner of 
my comcade, and the tows iie oocasioaally uttered, I could per- 
ceive that he would be as eager in the pursuit as myself. In all 
probability, an encoanter with the migrating party would bring 
about an important change in their ppogramme; since the young 
hunter was determined, as he expressed himself, ' to force the 
darned skunk Into a fight.' 

Inspu^ by euch motires, we press on to the end of our jour- 
ney ; and reached the mouth of the Obion, after a loog and 
wearisome ride. 

It was midnight when we arriyed upon the shore of the 'Mis- 
sissippi, at its point of eonftuence with the Tennessean stream. 
The land upon which we stood was scarcely elevated above the 
surface of the water ; and covered, every foot of it, with a forest 
of the cotton-wood poplar, and other wat^oving trees. These 
extending along the marshy borders of both streams, hindered us 
from having a view of their channels. To obtain this, it was 
necessary to climb one of the trees ; and my comrade being dis- 
abKfd, the task devolved upon me. 

Dismounting, I chose one that appeared easiest of ascent ; 
a*)d, clambering it up as high as I could go, I fixed myself in 
A fork, and commenced duty as a vidette. 

My position could not have been better chosen. It afforded me 
a full view not only of the Obion's mouth, but also of the broad 
shaaud into which it emptied — at their confluence forming an 
ex))anse of water that, but for its rolling current, might havt 
been likened to a vast lake. 
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There was moonlight OTer the whole surface ; and the erratk 
ripples were reflected io sparkling corascations, scarcely to b€ 
distiDgaished from the gleaming of the ' lightning bugs ' — that 
hovered in myriads along the edges of the marsh. 

Both banks of the lesser stream were draped to the water^i 
edge with an nnbroken forest of cotton-wocds — the tops of which^ 
exhibiting their characteristic softness of outline, were unstirred 
by the slightest breeze. Between rolled the brown waters of the 
Obion, in ruder, grander flow, and with channel extended by the 
freshet. Every inch of it, from side to side, was under my obser- 
vation — so completely, that I could distinguish the smallest object 
that might have appeared upon its surface. Not even the tiniest 
waif could have escaped me— much less a canoe freighted with 
men ; and containing that fairer form, that would be certaio 
to secure the keenest and most eager glances of my eye. 

I congratulated myself on reaching this perch. I perceived 
that a better post of observation could not have been chosen. 
It was complete for the purpose ; and, if I could only have 
felt sure that we had arrived in time, all would have been sat- 
isfactory. 

Time alone could determine this ; and taming my eyes up 
stream, I entered apon my earnest vigiL 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE WHITS TOG. 

Yinr vigil it proved. I shall not tire the reader with details. 
Baffice it to say, that we kept watch till morning's dawn ; and 
then, profiting by the daylight, sought out a more convenient 
post of observation, where we continued our surveillance — watch 
iug and sleeping in turn. 
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ThToagkofit the followiDg daj, and i&to tne fieoond, was oaf 
vigil extended ; nntil, no longer able to hope against hope, we 
agreed finally to abandon it. 

Bat for one circumstance, we might have had snrprise at the 
result. We were both convinced that we had reached the river's 
month in good time ; since, by oar calculations, the canoe could 
.lot possibly have ' headed ' as. Bat for the same circumstance, 
we might have believed, that they had not yet come down the 
Obion; and perhaps woold have remained at our post a day longer. 
. The explanation is this : On the first night of oar watch, a 
few boors after having taken my station in the tree, « fog had 
enddenly arisen upon the rivers, sfaroading the channels of both. 
It was the ' white fog' — a well-known phenomenon of the Min- 
fiis<<ippi— that often extends its dangerous drapery over tbe 
bos^om of the * Father of Waters :' a thing of dread — even to 
the skilled pilots who navigate this mighty stt^am. 

On that particalar night, the fog lay low upon the water : m 
that in my position near the top of the tree I was entirely clear 
rof its vapoury disc ; and oonld look down upon its soft filmy 
:cumali floating gently over the surface — ^white and laminous 
under the silvery moonlight. The moon was still shining 
brightly ; and both sky and forest coald be seen as clearly ag 
ever. The water-surface alone was hidden from my sight— 4;hf 
very thing I was most anxioas to observe* 

As if by some envious demon of the flood, this curtain seemed 
Co have been drawn : for, just as the fog had fairly unfurled 
Itself, I fancied I could hear the dipping of a paddle at no great 
distance off in the channel of the stream. Moreover, gaxing 
intently into the mist — as yet thin and filmy — I fancied I saw a 
ion<^ dark ol^'ect upon the surface, with the silhouettes of human 
forms seated upon it — just as of a canoe en profile with pa.«eii> 
gera in it. I even noted the number of tiie upright forms : thrOii 
of them, which exactly corresponded to that of the party w« 
were exj;)ecting. 
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So ceriaio was I, ai the moment, of .seeing all this, dial 
need not have shoated to assure myself. £xcited with ove^ 
eagerness, I did so, aod hailed the canoe in hopes of ohtainiiig 
nil answer. 

Mj 8iimm<His fyroduced not the desired effeet. On the cob 
trarj, it seemed to still the slight pk^^iog I had heard ; and. 
before the echoes of my ¥oioe died npon the air, the dark objects 
had glided oat of sight— passing under thick masses of the float- 
lug vapoar. 

Over and over, I repeated nSj summons — each time changing 
the form of speech, and each time with like fruitless effect I 

The only answer I receired was from the Uae heron, that, 
startled by my shoats, rose screaming out of the fog, and flapped 
her broad wings, close to my perch upon the tree. 

Whether the forms I had seen were real — or only apparitions 
conjured up by my exdted brain — they vouchsafed no reply ; 
and, in truth, in the very next moment, I inclined to the belief 
that my senses had been deceiving me ! 

From that time, my coou'ade and I were uncertain ; and this 
uncertainty will explain the absence of our surprise at not seeing 
the eanoe, and why we waited no longer for its coming. 

The most probable conjecture was, that it had passed ns in 
the fog } that the apparition was real ; and that they who occu- 
pied the canoe were now far away on the Mississippi — no longer 
trusting to such a frail craft, but passengers on one of the 
numerous steamboats, that by night as by day, and in opposite 
directions, we had seen passing the mouth of the Obion. 

in all probability, then, the fugitives were now beyond the 
iiinits of Tennessee ; and we felt sufficiently assured of this ; but 
the more important point remained undetermined — whether thoy 
had gone northward or southward— whether by the routes of the 
Missouri or those <^ the Arkansas 7 Upon this question we wer« 
f^s undecided as ever. 

At that season of the year, the probabilities were in favour o/ 
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the sonthern route ; bat it depended od whether the einigraut<« 
intended to proceed at once across the plains, or wait for the 
return of spring. I knew, tnoreoTer, that the Mormons had tlioir 
own 'trains,' and ways .f tra?elliug ; and tnai seyeral new 
nmtes or * trails ' had been discovered during the preceding 
year, by military explorers, emigrates for Oregon and Califoruia, 
and by the Mormons themselves. But this knowledge only com 
plicated the qnestion, leaving us in hopeless doubt and indecision. 

Thus unresolved, it would have been absurd to proceed further 
Our only hope lay in returning to Swampville. 

And whence this hope? What was to be expected in 
Swampville? Who was there in that villc^e of golden dream? 
to guide me upon the track of ray lost love ? 

No one — no human being. The index of my expectations was 
not a living thing, but a letter ! 

Assuredly, I had not forgotten that promise, so simply yet 
sweetly expressed : ' If I thought you would like to know where 
we are gone, I would write to you ;' and again : ' If you will 
allow me, I will send a letter to Swampville /rom the, first place 
we come to, to tell you where we are going.' 

' Oh I that I could have told her bow much I ' would like to 
know,' and how freely she had my permission to write I Alas I 
that was impossible, but the contingencies troubled me not 
much ; I was full of hope that she would waive them. 

Communicating this hope to my companion, we rode back tc 
Bwampville : with the design of laying siege to the post office 
until it should surrender up tio us the promised epistle. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

« 

THK PB0MI8ED EPI8TLB 

Under any circamstances, a return to SwanapTille would haT« 
been necessary : certain pecuniary requirements called me back 
to that interesting village. 

A journey, even across the desert, cannot be made without 
money ; and the hundred dollars I had paid to Holt, with hotel 
and other incidental outlays, had left me with a very light purse. 
It would have taken three times as much as I was master of, 
to provide us with the scantiest equipment required for a prairie 
journey ; and toward this the young hunter, willing to give his 
jail, was able to contribute nothing. He would cheerfully have 
parted with his patrimony — as I with my purchase — for a very 
slender consideration; but, at that crisis, the Galifornian specula* 
tion demanded all the specie in circulation ; and neither his 
clearing nor mine would haxe sold for a single dollar, had the 
payment been required in cash. A credit sale could not serve 
us in any way ; and we were forced to hold on to our depre* 
ciated property — upon which not a single cent could be bor* 
rowed. 

Never stood I in more need of my Nashville friend ; and my 
appeal, already made, was promptly responded to — as I expected 
it would be. On the third day after my dispatch, the auswei 
arrived — with a handsome enclosure : enough to carry us across 
the continent, and back again if need be. 

We were now ready for the road. We waited only for that 
letter that was to be the index to our destination. 

How we passed our time during that interval of expectatioa 
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is not worth describing. We enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Jackson hotel, and continued to escape the espiegleru of its 
hasbaiid4MutiDg denizens by honting the deer of the surrounding 
forest. 

. During the whole time, W€ went not near our respective 
' plantations ' on Mud Creek. Wingroye had good reason foi 
being shy of that quarter ; and I had no inclination to trust 
myself to its souvenirs. Moreover, the hours of the mail-rider 
were neither fixed nor regular ; and on this account I avoided 
a prolonged absence from the post-office. 

Six days of this expectancy I endured — six days of alternate 
hope and doubt — the latter at times so distressing, that even iu 
the excitement of tbe cha§e I conld not procure distraction for 
my thoughts I More than once, my comrade and I had almost 
ceased to hope ; and half-resolved to launch ourselves on the 
great prairie ocean — trusting to chance to guide us to the haven 
of our hopes. 

On the sixth day, we had determined upon it ; and only 
awaited the mail, that should arrive on the morning of the 
seventh. 

The seventh proved the jday of joy. Our doubts were dis- 
pelled. The cloud that hung over our course was cletvred away, 
by the arrival of the expected epistle I 

My fingers trembled, as I took the precious billet from the 
hands of the postmaster. He must have observed my emotion— 
though I did not open it in his presence. The superscription was 
enough, to tell me from whom the letter came. I had studied 
the facsimile of that pretty cipher, till it was still impressed 
upon my memory ; and could therefore recognise it at a glance. 

I did not even br'eak open the envelope till we were upon tlis 
road. The postmark, * Van BureHj Arkansas^' sufficiently indi- 
cated the direction we were to take ; and not till we had 
cleared the skirts of Swampville, and were en rov4e for Memphis. 
Gid I enter on the pleabtire of perusal. 
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The address was mmply as before : ' To Edwasd Wabfieu) $ 
and so, too, the apostrophic commencement : ' Stranger V 

I coald baye wished for some less distant word — some famillac 
phrase of endearment ; but I was contented — for I knew thai 
Iiiliau'S too recent love had lacked the opp(»*tuiiit7 of learning 
its language. Before it had time to achieve the empiojmeat of 
those sweet forms of apeeeh, its coarse had been rodelj inter* 
rupted. 

Thus ran the I^ter : 

* Stbakoeb !*-J hope you got my other letter, «n4 that you were able to 
read it, for I had np paper, nor pens, nor ink to writ<, it better — only a 
little bit of a pencil, that was my mother's, and the leaf which father said 
you tore out of a book. But I think I could have wrote it better, only I 
was so afraid that they would see me, and scold me for it, and I wrote it in a 
great hurry, when they were from home, and then left it on the table after 
both .of tliem had gone down to the creek to get into the canoe. I thought 
no one would come to the house before you, and I hoped all ihe morning 
you might come before we were gone. I would have given a great deal to 
have been able to see you again ; and I think father would have waited till 
you came, only his friend would not let him stay longer, but hurried ui 
away. But I hope you got the letter, and that you will not be offended nt 
me for vn'iting this one I send you, withoat your leave. I promised that 
if you would allow me, I would write fVom some place, and tell you the 
name of the country where we are going; but I forgot that it would be 
impossible for you to give me leave, as you could not see me, nor yet know 
where to write it to me. I know now what country it is, for everybody 
we have seen is talking about it, and saying that it is full of gold, that lies 
on the ground in pieces as big as hickory-nuts; and I hear the name a 
many a time, over and over again. Father calls it ** Galifomey,*' and 
jomc *' California," and this, I suppose, is the right way of spelling it U 
is near a great sea, or ocean as they call it, which is not the same that 
comes in at Philadelphia and New York, but far greater and I iggcr than 
the Mississippi and the Obion, and all the rivers put together. It must be 
3k very large sea to be bigger than the Mississippi I But X am sure you 
miist kuow all about it, for I have heard them say you had travelled in 
those far- way countries, and that you were an officer in the army, and had 
fretn lighting there with the Mexica'ts. I am glad you were not kille<t 
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tnd got safe home again toTeun«88ec; for if you had been killed, I snoulJ 
jtver have seen 70a ; bat now it ie Just am bad, if I am never to see vo« 
,»galn. sir I I would write to you again from thai country, when we are 
settled there ; but I fear you will forget me before then, and will not care 
lo hear anything more ai>oat us 

* I shall never foiget our dear Tennessee. I am very sorry at leavino 
ll, and I am sure I can never be happy in California with all its gold — for 
wbat good can gold be to me ? I should so like to hear sometimes from 
our old home, but father had no friends who could write to us ; the onl j 
one we knew ie gone away like ourselves. 

* Maybe, sir, you would not mind writing to us — only a very short letter, 
to tell us how you get on with the clearing, and whetlier you have made it 
much bigger, and built a great house upon it, which I have heard father 
say you intended to do. I shall always like to hear that you are in good 
health, and that you are happy. 

* I have to tell you of a very strange thing that happened to us. At the 
mouth of the Obion River, when we were in the canoe at nlght-tfme — foi 
we travelled all that night — we heard some one shouting to us, and sir I 
it was- so- like your voice that I trembled when I heard it, for it appeared 

■ M if it came down out of the elouds. It was a thick mist, and we could 
■ee no one ; but for all that, I would have cried out, but father would not 
let me speak. It appeared to be right above our heads | and father said 
it was some woodcutters, who had climbed into a tree. I suppose that 
must have been it ; but it whs as Uke your voice as if it had been you thut 
shouted, and as 1 knew you could not be there, it made me wonder all the 
more. 

* We arrived at this place yesterday. It is a large town on the Arkausaa 
lUver ; and we came to it in a steamboat. From here we are to travel iu 
a wagon with a great many other people in what they call a ** caravan,** 
and they say we shall be many months in getting to the end of the jour 
nef. It is a long time to wait before I could write again, for there are re 
towns beyond Van Buren, and no post to carry the letters. But thou<^h 1 
cannot write to you, I will not forget to think of the words you said to 
me, as I am now thinking of them every minute. In one of my mother's 
books which I brought with me, I have read a pretty piece. It is iu 
poetry ; and it is so like what I have been thinking of you, that I have 
learned it off by heart. It is so true*like and so pretty a piece that I 
thi>Qght you might Uke to read it, and hoping it may please you, I write it 
aJt the end of my letter, which I fear I have already made too long; but I 
bo(^ you will have patience to read it all, and then read this poetry. 
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** I think of the« when Homing spitep 

From sleep with plumage bathed in i0W ; 
And like a young bird lifts her wings 

or gladness on the welkin blue. 
And when at noon the breath of love 

O^er flower and stream is wandering frM, 
And sent fai music from the groT»» 

I think of thee— I think of thdo I 

* I think of thee, when soft and wldo 
^ The eyenlng spreads her robe of Ugfati 

And like a young and timid bride, 

gits blushing in the arms of Night. 
And when the moon's sweet crescent springn 

In light o'er heaven's deep, waveiess sea. 
And stars are forth like blessed things-* 
I think of thee— I think o|( thee I 

* sir I It 18 very, yerj true I I do thiok of you, aad I am sit r« I sbal 
do 80 as long as I live, * Lilian Holt.' 

' Ah, Lilian I I too think of thee and thj sweet song I Simple^ 
bot saggestive words I Knew I bat where to address thee, jou 
should soon know, how responsive to them are the echoes of mj 
heart V 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE CARAYAN. 

Wb rode on to Memphis as rapidly as our horses conld travel — 
far too slow for oar desires. Thence a steamboat carried vk to 
Little Rock, and another to Van Buren ; bat many days had 
been consumed while waiting for each boat — so many that, on 
arriving at Van Buren, we foand that the caravan had the start 
of as by fall two weeks. Its route we ascertained withoat any 
difficulty — ap along the Arkansas to the Rocky Mountains, 
through the valley of the Huerfano, and the passes Robideav 
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And Ococbetopa — thence across the head waters of the Colorado 
aod by the old Spanish trail to California. 

It was essentially a caravan of gold-seekers : adventurers of 
all nations. Even Indians had gone with it — of the half-civilisec 
tribes of the frontier — red and white equally tempted by the 
golden attractions spread for them in California. Though large, 
it was what is termed a Might tram' — ^having more pack-an- 
imals than wagons. On this account, it would make way all tiic 
faster ; and unless delayed by some accident, we might be a long 
time in coming up with it ; it was not without a large measure 
of vexation that we learned how far it had got the start of us 

I should have submitted with less resignation to the necessary 
delays, but that my mind had b^en to some extent tranqniliised 
by the contents of Lilian's letter. They had inclined me to the 
belief that the emigrants were simply en route for California — 
as was all the world just then — and that the Mormon was, after 
all, not so strong in his new faith as to resist the universal 
golden lure. His design in taking the squatter with him might 
be merely of a secular character — ^baving for its object the 
securing of a partner, in whose brawny arms the wash-pan and 
rocker might be handled to advantage. 

That they whom we sought were gone with the caravan, we 
were soon satisfied. Holt was too marked a man to have escaped 
observation, even in a crowd of rough squatters like himself ; 
but more than one eye had rested upon his fair daughter that 
longed to look upon her again. Her traces were easily told — 
as testified by the answers to my shy inquiries. Like some 
bright meteor whose track across the heavens remains marked 
by its line of luminous phosphorescence, her radiant beauty was 
remembered. I needed not to inquire of her. Scarcely a cote* 
rie of which she was not the subject of conversation — to mjr 
infinite jealousy and chagrin. Not that aught was said of her. 
that should have given rise to such feelings they were but tht 
offspring of love's selfishness. 
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Not long had I to submit to sacli torture. Our stay in Van 
Buren was of the shortest : in less than twenty hours after oar 
arrival iu the Tillage, we made our departure from it — turning 
our faces towards the almost limitless wilderness of the west. 

I had endeavoured to add to our company, but without suc- 
cess. The caravan had cleared Van Buren of its unemployed 
population ; and not an idler remained — at least, not one tliat 
felt inelined to adventure with us. Even the needy 'loafer' 
could not be induced to try the trip — deeming it too dangerous 
an expedition. To say the least, it Was reckless enough ; but, 
impelled by motives far more powerful than the thirst of gold» 
my comrade and I entered upon our journey, with scarce a 
thought about its perils. 

The only addition to our company was a brace of stout pack- 
mules, that carried our provisions and other mpedimenia; while 
the old horse of the hunter had been replaced by a more pro* 
mising roadster. 

It would be idle to detail the incidents of a journey across the 
prairies. Ours differed in no way from hundreds of others thut 
have been made, and described — except, perhaps, that after 
reaching the buffalo ranges, we travelled more by night than by 
day. We adopted this precaution simply to save our sculps — 
and along with them our lives — for the buffalo range — especially 
upon the Arkansas — is peculiarly the ' stamping' ground of the 
hostile savage. Here may be encountered the Pawnee and 
Comanche, the Kiowa and Cheyenne, the Waco and fierce 
Arapaho. Though continually engaged in internecine strife 
among themselves, all six tribes are equally enemies to the pule- 
faced intruders on their domain. At this time they were said to 
be especially hostile— having been irritated by some late en 
counters with parties of ill-behaved emigrants. It was not with- 
cnt great peril, therefore, that we were passing through their 
territory ; aud what we had heard before leaving Van Ruren, 
had made us fully conscious of the risk. To meet wiiii uiie of 
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tlie bunting or wij'iiarties of these Indians, might not bo certain 
death ; but certain i|ronld thej be to disarra and dumount us ; 
s*>d that, in Uie midst of the great prairie ocean, is a dangei 
that often eondocts to tl^e same dinouemmt. 

It was not preference, then, bnt precantion, that led us tc 
Ailopt the * secret system' of travelling by night. 

Our osnal plan was to lie by during the day, or sometimes 
only a part of it, concealed in some selected cover — either among 
rocks or copsewood. By stealing to a conspicuous eminence, we 
vFore enabled to view the route ahead of as, and^^map ont our 
journey for the night. Upon this we would enter an hour or 
two before snndown ; for then the Indian hunter has returned to 
bis encampment, which could be easily avoided, by seeing its 
smoke from afar. We often saw their smoke, and more than 
once the Indians themselves ; but were never seen by them— so 
cautiously had we carried out oar measures. 

In this fashion we ^groped' oar way with considerable lup- 
Idity, for, guided by tl^ wagon tracks— especially wheo there 
. was a moon — we coold travel almost as fast as by daylight. 
Only upon dark nights was our progress retarded ; but, aotwith- 
standing every impedimefit, we were enabled to travel faster 
than the caravan, and we knew that we were rapidly gaining 
upon it. We conld judge by the constantly freshening trail ; 
but we had a more accurate criterion in the amnt of the eampr. 
By the namber of these, we knew to a certainty how fast wc 
were gaining upon the caravan. We were in high hopes of be- 
ing able to come up with it, before it should enter the mountain 
passes — ^more dangerous to the traveller than even the plains 
themselves, because at that season more beset by bands of 
marauding savages. 

Under the influence of these hopes, we were pressing forward, 
with all the haste it was in our power to make ; when our 
jonrney was varied by an incident of a somewhat unexpected 
churactci. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

▲ ir UirPBAlRXS-LIKI APxARITIOif. 

Tte incideat referred to occurred high i^ the Arkaosss, tt 
the celebrated grove koown as the ' Big Timbers/ 

We had started aboat two hours before sundowD, and were 
riding iq a doe westerly direction, over a ' rolling' prairie — the 
ridges of which, as ilMuck would have it^ ran traosverslj to ooi 
eoorse — causing the path to be constantlj going upward on 
downward. 

It was not this that troubled us, but the fact that, as we 
crested each swell, we were freshlj exjiosed to observation fi>0Ri 
a distance ; and this recurring so often, kept us eootinuoasly oB 
the alert. 

Once or twice, we thought of halting again til) after the sub 
bad gone down: for we knew that we were treading upon 
dangerou<4 ground ; but, failing to perceive anj fresh Indian 
sign, we gave waj to our irresolutiou, and continued on. 

We proceeded with caution, however : alwajs ascending in 
stealthy silence, and peeping carefully over the ridges before 
crossing them. After reconnoitring the intervening valleys, we 
would ride rapidly across, to make up the time we bad lost in 
our reconnoissance. 

In this way had we travelled some eight or ten miles — until 
the sun was so low down, that his limb rested on the horizun. 

We were ascending a ridge, and had got our eyes on a level 
with its crest ; when upon the face of another ridge— about 
half a mile further on — we beheld two forms outlined against 
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tbe decliyity. We saw that thoy were hamaa forms, and that 
they were Indians was oar first thought ; bat a moment's obsei 
Tation convinced us we were in error^ They were afoo?: — 
Indians would have been on horseback. There was no floatiM«j( 
drapery about tlieir bodies — Indians would have had aomfMAw,* 
cf this sort ; besides there were other circumHances observable in 
thuir figures and movements, that negatived the suppoiition of 
their being red-skins. Tbey were shigularly dispropordoned i:i 
size, one appearing at least a foot the taller, while the shorter 
man had twice this advantage in girth 1 

* What, in old nick's name, kin they be V inquired my com- 
panion — though only in soliloquy, for he saw that I was as much 
puzzled as himself. ' Kin ye make 'em ont wi' ynr glass, capt'n ?' 
• I chanced to have a small pocket-telescope ; and adopting the 
BQggestion, I drew it forth, and levelled it. 

In another instant, I had within its field of vision a tableau 
that astonished me. 

The figures composing it were but two— a very tall man, and 
ft very short one. Both were dressed in round-about jackets and 
trousers — one, the shorter, with a little dark cap upon his head ; 
while the height of the taller man was increased full ten inches, 
by what appeared to be a black silk or beaver hat. The cut of 
their respective costumes was nearly the same ; but the colour 
was entirely different — ^the tall personage being all over of a 
bottle-green tint, while his shorter companion shone more con- 
spicuously in sky blue. 

Notwithstanding their vivid colours, neither costume had any- 
thing Indian about it ; nor was it like any other sort of * rig ' 
that one might expect to encounter upon the prairies. What 
fashion it was, did not occur to me at the moment ; for the sun, 
glancing upon the object-glass of the telescope, hindered me 
from having a fair view : moreover, my attention was less 
di>'ected to the dress o^ the men, than tc their movements. 

The backs of both were towards ns ; and they were going 
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forward in the same directiou as onrselves, Tlie tall man wai 
in the lead, carrying what appeared to be two guns — one over 
his left shoulder, and another in his right hand. He was advanc- 
ing in slow irregular strides, his thin body slightly stooped for- 
ward, and his long neck craned out in front of him — as if trying 
to look over the rirfge whose crest he was just approaching. 

The short man was some half-dozen paces in the rear ; and 
moving In a fashion altogether different. His body was bent 
against the hill at an angle of less than forty-five degrees with 
the horizon ; and his short stout legs were playing in rapid steps, 
as if keeping time to a treadmill I He appeared to be pushing 
something before him ; but what it was, I could not guess : for 
it was completely covered by the disc of his body spread broadly 
against the hill. 

It was not till he had reached the summit, and made a slight 
turn along the ridge, that I saw what this object was. 

The exclamation of ludicrous surprise that escaped mj com- 
panion, told me that he had also made it out. 

'Good gosh, capt'n !' cried he, Mook yander I Consarn my 
skin I ePt ain't a whtdlberra P 

A wheelbarrow it certainly was ; for the two men were now 
traversing along the top of the ridge, and their bodies, fron* 
bead to foot, were conspicuously outlined against the sky. There 
was no mistaking the character of the object in the hands of 
the shorter individual — a barrow beyond the shadow of a doubt 
— trundle and trams, box, body, and spoke-wheel complete . 

The sight of this homely object, in the centre of the savage 
prairies, was ludicrous as unexpected ; and we might have 
hailed it with roars of laughter, had prudence permitted snoh an 
indecorous exhibition. As it was, my companion chuckled so 
loudly, that I was compelled to caution him. 

Whether my caution came too late, and that Wingrove'a 
laugh was heard, we could not tell ; but at that moment, the 
tall pedestrian looked back, and we saw that he had discrvered 
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08. Making a rapid sign to bis companion, he bounded off like 
a startled deer ; and, after a plunge or two, disappeared behind 
the ridge — ^followed in full run by the man with the wheel 
barrow. 

One would have supposed that the fright would have led to 
the abandonment of the barrow ; but no : it was taken along-* 
hurried out of our sight in an instant — and in the next, botl 
man and machine disappeared as suddenly as if some trap hac 
admitted them into the bowels of the earth I 

The singular fashion of their flight — the long strides taken b} 
the gander-like leader, and the scrambling attempt at escape 
made by the barrow-man — ^produced a most comic effect. 1 
was no longer able to restrain myself, but joined my companior 
in loud and repeated peals of laughter. 

In this merry mood, and without any apprehension of danger 
we advanced towards the spot where the odd figures had beeu 
seen. Some broken ground delayed us ; and as half a mile ot 
it had to be passed over, we were a considerable time in reaching 
vhe summit of the hill. On arriving there, and looking over the 
swell, behind which they had disappeared, neither tall nor short 
man was to be seen. A timbered valley lay beyond : into this 
they had evidently escaped. The track of the wheelbarrow, 
where it had pressed down the grass, alone indicated their recent 
presence upon the spot, as it did also the direction they had 
taken. 

Their retreating from us was easily accounted for : they could 
have seen only the tops of our heids, and had no doubt taket 
06 for ^ndlaua 1 
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OHAPrER XLH. 

A FOOT OP THIRTEEN INCHES. 

The presence of the wheelbarrow explained a point, that haa 
been puzzling us for some days. We had fallen apoa its track 
more than once, and sapposed it to have been made by the wheel ^ 
of a cart ; but in no instance being able to find the correspond- 
ing one, had given it up as a hopeless enigma. The only ex» 
planatlon we had succeeded in offering oarselves was ; that some 
light cart had accompanied the caravan — ^the load of which, 
being badly balanced, had thrown the weight npon one wheel, 
allowing the other to pass over the ground, withoat making an 
impression. As it was only on dry grass we had traced it, tbisr 
explanation had sufficed — though far from being satisfactory. 
Neither my companion nor myself ever thought of a wheel- 
barrow. Who would, in such a place 7 

* In the name o* Old Nick, who kin they be P asked Wingrove, 
as we halted on the ridge, where the fugitives had been last 
seen. 

* I am not without my suspicions,' I replied, just then thinking 
of a peculiarity that had not received my attention before — the 
cut and colour of their dresses. * If Pm not mistaken, the two 
shy birds that have fled from us are a brace of Uncle Samuel' t 
tagles.' ' 

* Sojers V 

* In all probability, and *' old sojers ^ at that/ 

* But what 'ud sojers be a doin' out hyar V 

* Travelling to California, like ourselves.' 

* Do&urteis, nui}' be V 
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* Just what I suspect. No doabt the pair have sJpped off 
from some of the frontier posts ; and hating do opportanity to 
provide themselves with a better means of transport, bate 
brought the wheelbarrow with them. It is Indicroas enongh, 
bttt by no means improbable. There are some qaeer customer* 
'ji the pay of Uncle Sam.' 

' Dam me ef thar ain't — ^ha, ha, ha 1 What shed we do, 
eapt'n ? Hedu't we better catch ap to 'em V 

* That, comrade, may be easier said than done. If they're 
deserters — and they must be, if they're soldiers at ail — they'll 
take precious good care not to let any one come near them, if 
they can help it. The escort that accompanies the train will 
account for their not being along with it. If they've caught a 
glimpse of my buttons, they'll be cackfd by this time.' 

' They only seed o&r heads. I reck'n tfaey tuk us for In* 
dyuns?' 

' In that case, they'll hide from us all the same — only a little 
moi^ cunningly ' 

' Consam thar sojer skins I Bf they war as cunnin' as a 
kupple 0^ 'possums, they can't a hide the track o' the berra ; aa 
so long's they keep in the timber, I kalklate I kin lift thar trail. 
I reck'n, I hain't quite forgot how : though I im bamfoozled a 
bit by these hyar prairies — consarn them I Ah I them woods, 
eapt'n 1 it diz one good to look at 'em I' 

The eyes of the young hunter sparkled with enthusiasm as he 
ipoke. It was a real forest that was before us — a large tract 
covered with gigantic cotton- wood trees, and the only thing 
deserving the name of forest we bad seen far many days. As my 
companion stood gazing upon it, I could trace upon his couutO' 
nance a joyous expression, that rarely appeared there. The 
light of the ' Big Timbers ' recalled to him the forests of his 
own Tennessee — with happy memories of other times. They 
were not nnmingled with RhadowH of regret : as I could fell by 
the change that soon came stealing over bis featureSi 
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* We most try to overtake them,' said I, witDout answering t0 
the eboIUtioD. ' It is importaot for us to come np with them. 
EreD if thej be deserters, they are white moD ; and all whites 
are frieods here. They muster two gaos ; and if these fellows 
are what I ^take them to be, they know how to baodle them. W« 
must follow them : there's no time to be lost/ 

' Ye're right thar, capt'n I The night's a comiu' down fast. 

It's a'ready gittin' dark ; an' I'm afeered it 'ill be tough track- 
in' under the timber. If we're to catch op wi' them the nighty 
we hain't a minit to spare.' 

' Let us forward then t' 

Grossing the ridge, we descended rapidly on the other side — 
the track of the wheel guiding us in a direct line to the nearest 
poiivt of the woods. 

We could tell that the barrow had been trundled down hill at 
top speed — by the manner in which the iron tire had abraded 
the surface of the slope. 

We had no difficulty in following the trace as far as the edge 
of the timber, and for some distance into it ; but there, to our 
great surprise, the wheel-track abruptly ended I It was not thai 
we had lost it — by its having past over dry or rocky ground 
On the contrary, around the spot where it so suddenly disap 
peared, tlie surface was comparatively soft ; and even an empty 
barrow would have made an impression sufficiently traceable, eithei 
by my companion or myself. 

After beating about for some time, and extending our circle 
to the distance of a hundred yards or so, we failed to recover the 
iigu. Certainly the barrow had not gone further — at all events 
not upon its trundle. 

Instinctively, we turned our eyes upwards — not with anj sib 
perstitious belief that the fugitives had made a sudden ascent 
into the air — but the idea had occurred to us, that they might 
have hidden themselves in a tree, and drawn the barrow q^ 
Into it 
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A single glance was snfficient to satisfy us that this c( njeclnre 
was erroneous. The thin foh'age of the cotton-woods offered no 
cover. A sqairrei coald hardly have concealed itself among tiieir 
branches. 

' Fyc get it 1 ' exclaimed the hunter, once more seeking along 
the surface. • Hyar's thar tracks ; tho' thar ain't no signs of the 
berra. I see how they've blinded us. By gosh I thar a kupple 
o' cunnin old coons, whomsoever they be.' 

' How have they managed it V 

'Tttk up the machine on thar shoulders, an' toted it that- 
away I See I ihar's thar own tracks I They've gone out hyar 
— atwecn these two trees.' 

' Bight, comrade ! — that is how they've done it, and sure 
enough that is the direction they have taken.' 

' Dnrn it ! ef I wan't bothered wi' these hyar animals, I ked 
follow them tracks easy enough. We'd soon kum upon the 
wheel agin, I reck'n — they ain't agoin' to travel fur, wi' a hump 
like thet on thar shoulders.' 

' No ; it's not likely.' 

' Wal, then, capt'n, s'pose we leave our critters hyar, an' take 
arter 'em afut ? We kin quarter the groun' a good bit ahead ; an' 
I guess we'll eyther kum on them or thar berra track afore long.' 

I agreed to this proposal ; and, having tied our four quad- 
rupeds to the trees, we started off into the depths of the woods. 

Only for a short distance were we able to make out the foot- 
steps of the men : for they had chosen the dry sward to walk 
upon. * In one place, where the path was bare of grass, their 
tracks were distinctljr outlined ; and a minute examination ol 
Jiem assured me of the correctness of my conjecture — that we 
were trailing a brace of runaways from a military post. There 
was no mistaking the print of the * regulation* shoe.' Its shape 
was impressed upon my memory, as plainly as in the earth before 
my eyes, and it required no quartermaster to recognise the low, 
lU-rounded heel and flat pegged soles. 

0* 
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* I identified them at a glance ; and saw, moreover, that the 
feet of both fagitiveff were encased in the Rame cheap 
ehav^^nre. Only in shse did the tracks differ ; and in this so 
widely, that the smaller was little more than two-thirds the 
length of the larger one ! The latter was remarkable for size — 
not 60 mach in the breadth as length, which was not less than 
thirteen standard inches 1 On noting this peculiarity, my com- 
panion uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

' Tbar's a fut, an' no mistake I' cried he. ' I reck'n twar long 
legs as made them tracks. Oosh I ef I hedn't seed the man him* 
self, I'd a swore thar war giants in these parts I' 

I made no reply, though far more astonished than he. Bnt my 
astonishment sprang from a different sonrce ; and was mixed jop 
in my mind with some ludicrous memories. I remembered the foot . 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

tlUCKING THE TBUNOLB. 

7e8, I had seen that foot before ; or one so yery like it, that 
the resemblance was cheating me. This could hardly be. With 
the exception of its fellow, the foot of my remembrance could 
hare no counterpart on the prairies : it must be the same. 

At first my recollections of it were but yague. I remembered 
the foot associated with some ludicrous incidents ; but what 
they were, or when and where they had occurred, I could not 
Bay. Certainly I had seen it somewhere ; but where f 

No matter : the foot recalled no nnpleasant associations. I 
Selt satisfied it was a friendly one ; and was now more anziooi 
^biiti ever of overtaking its sesquipedalian owner. 

After proceed:!);^ a sliort dista.-.c**, the shoe tracks a^ain be 
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eaib too indistinct to be followed farther. Bj quartering, how 
ever, we came upon them once more — at a place where the im 
pressiona were deep and elearly defined. 

Once more the immense foot rose upon the reiina of my memory 
— this lime more viridly — this time enabling me to place it : for 
I now remembered many an odd incident that had secnred it a 
corner on the page of my recollections. Striking through a stir- 
rup with an enormous Mexican spur upon its heel — its ownei 
mounted on a horse thin and rawboned as himself — I remem* 
bered the foot, as well as the limbs and body to which it was 
attached. 

Beyund a doubt, the tall fug! tire we were following was a 
friend — an old veteran of the Rifle-Rangers. The figure, as 
seen through the telescope, confirmed me in the belief. The long 
limbs, arms, and neck — ^the thin, angular body — all were char- 
acteristics of the bodily architecture of Jephthah Bigelow. 

I no longer doubted that the taller of the two men was my 
old follower * Jeph,' or ' Sure-shot,' as his Ranger comrades had 
christened him ; and appropriate was the designation — ^for a 
surer .shot than Jeph never looked through the hind-sights of a 
rifle. 

Who the little man might turn out to be, I could not guess — 
though I was not without some recollections of a figure resem- 
bling his. I remembered a certain Patrick, who wa£ also a 
Mniniber of the corpse,' and whose Ouild bore a close resemblance 
to that seen between the trams of the barrow. 

My conjecture as to who the men where, increased my desire 
to overtake them. If the tall man should turn out to be Sure- 
shot, a rifle would be added to our strength worth a dozen or- 
dinary guns ; and, considering the risk we were running — in 
danger of losing our scalps every hour in the day — it was of no 
Ismail importance that we should join company with the deser- 
ters. 

We made every exertioD, thorefore, to come up with theni— 
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my comrade employing all the lore of the backwoods, Ji his of 
fort to recover their truces. 

The new footmarks we had discovered, though lost the io^ 
«taat after, had' served one good purpose — they indicated the 
general ilrection which the two men had followed ; and this was 
an important point to be ascertained. 

We found another index in the trees. These in most places 
stood thickly together ; and it was only here and there that an 
object of such breadth as a wheelbarrow coold pass amvemently 
between their trunks. Carried upon the shoulders, it would be 
an awkward load with which to squeeze through any tight place ; 
and it was reasonable to conclude that only the more open aisles 
of the forest would be followed. This enabled ns to make pretty 
•ure of the route taken ; and, after trusting to such guidance for 
several hundred yards, we had the satisfaction to light once 
more upon the shue-tracks. 

Again only a short distance were we able to follow them ; bui 
they confirmed our belief that we were still on the right trail. 

My comrade had suggested that the man who carried the bar- 
row ' wud soon tire o' totin' it :' and this proved to be the case. 
On striking into an old buffalo path, our eyes were once more 
gladdened by the sight of the wheel-track — ^plainly imprhited in 
the mud. 

Our * prospecting ' was for the time at an end. The barrow- 
track continued along the buffalo-path ; and we were able to fol- 
low it, almost as fast as our legs could carry us. 

Even after it had grown too dark for us to see the track of 
the wheel, we were not disconcerted. We could follow it by tho 
feel — ^stopping only at intervals to make sure that it was still 
among our feet. 

In this way we had travelled to the full distance of a mue from 
the place where our horses had been left, when all at once the 
barrow-track gave out. The buffalo-path continued on ; but no 
barrow had passed over it, unless carried as before This wai 
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Improbable, however ; and we were forced to the conclasion 
that the two men had turned off, bj some side-path we had not 
observed. 

While looking for this, a sound reached our ears, that resem 
bled the murmur of a distant waterfall ; but, on close attention, 
we could distinguish in it a different intonation. Taking the di- 
rection whence it came, the sound was heard more distinctly ; 
and, before we had advanced a hundred yards through the thick* 
ly standing trees, ve were aware that what we heard was the 
sound of human voices. 

Another hundred yards brought us within hearing of words— 
at the same time that a luminous reflection, cast upwards upon 
the trees, indicated that there was a fire at no great distance off. 
As yet, the underwood hindered us from seeing the fire ; but 
guided by its light, we continued to advance ; and, after making 
another long reach through the leafy cover, we got the fire well 
!inder our eyes, as well as those who kindled it. 

We had no conjecture as to whether we had been following 
the true track, or whether it was the two runaway travellers we 
had treed. The point was determined by an object seen stand- 
ing close to the fire, in the full glare of its ruddy light. 

Need I say it was the wheelbarrow J 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A BRAGS or ' OLD SOJEBS.' 

Yes, it was the wheelbarrow, and the *U. S. Orpnakcb 
branded upon its side^ and visible under the light of the blazing 
fire, told whence it had come. Either Fort Gibson or Fort Smith 
was minus a barrow, drawn from their stores by no very formaJ 
reqvisiitcn. 
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There were the takers of it — one on each side of the fire— 
presenting as great a contrast as could well be fonnd in two hii 
man beings : although of the same species, as unlikb each other 
as a tall greyhound to a turnspit. 

Both were seated, though in different attitndes. The littk 
man was ' squatted.' — that is, with legs crassed under him, after 
the fashion of tailors. The long legs of his vis-OrW would 
scarcely admit of being thus disposed of ; and his weight was 
resting altogether upon his hips and heels. In this posture, the 
caps of his knees stood up to the level of his shoulders — ^so that 
his body, viewed en profile, presented a pretty accurate imitation 
of the letter N, that sort termed by engravers the * rustic letter.' 
The huge black hat capping one extremity, and the long pedal- 
like feet that rested horizontally on the ground terminating the 
other, completed the alphabetical resemblance. A face, with a 
certain mocking monkeyish expression, but without any trait of 
fierceness or ill nature — ^a nose slightly snub — quick scintillating 
eyes — a chin, tipped with a little tuft of clay-coloured beard — 
some half-do^en queue-like tangles of bright yellowish hair, hang* 
ing down behind the hat — the hat itself a black ' silk,' badly 
battered — such were the salient points of the portrait appearing 
above the knee-caps of the taller man. 

With the exception of the ' tile,' his costume was altogether 
'military — ^to me well known. It was the ordinary undress of the 
mounted rifles : a dark green round-about of coarsest cloth, 
— with a row of small brass buttons from throat to waist, and 
overalls of the same material. In the particular sample before 
as, overalls was rather an inappropriate name : — ^the garment so 
designated scarcely covered the calves of the wearer's legs, 
though of these there was not much to cover. The jacket ap- 
peared equally scant ; and between its bottom border and the 
waistband of the trousers, there was an interval of at least siK 
inches. In this interval was seen a shirt of true Isabella colour, 
which also appeared over the breast — the jacket being worn uiv 

\ 
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oattoned The frowzy cotton was Tisible at other places — yeep 
lag ihroogh various rents both in jacket and trowsers. A black 
leather stock concealed the collar of the shirt — if there was any 
—and though the stock itself was several inches in depth, there 
were other several inches of naked neck rising above its rim. 
Coarse woollen socks, and the cheap cnrUrad-Aoe completed the 
costume of Sore-shot — for it was he. 

His contrasting comrade was equally in military garb — even 
more so, by the additional article of a cloth forage-cap. It was 
also an undress uniform ; but, though of very similar cut to the 
other, and resembling it in the quality of the material, the colour 
was altogether different. It was sky-blue, turned whitey with 
wear — the buttons of the jacket being of lead, and the facini^s 
of white worsted tape. It was a better fit than the green uni- 
form ; and its wearer had erideutly some conceit in the style of 
it — as was evidenced by the jacket being carefully buttoned from 
waist to throat, and the forage-cap set jauntily on ' three hairs.' 

The little man was an Mnfantry.' His horizontal diameter 
was twice that of his tall companion of the rifles, and iu the 
rounded contour of bis body, not an angle was apparent. His 
garments were quite filled by his body, arms, and legs — so that 
there was not a wrinkle to be seen anywhere. It was a form 
usually styled ' dapper.' His face was also of the rotund shape 
— the features all tolerably regular, with the exoeption oi 
Ihe nose — that, like the nasal organ of his comrade, was a wz 
rtiroussi^ihe turn-up being infinitely more pronounced. 

The expression was equally indicative of good nature and good 
fellowship — as the apple-like bloom of his cheeks, and the ochre- 
ous tinge upon the tip of the nose, sufficiently testified. Cheek?, 
lips, and chin were beardless — ^wiih the exception of a thick stubble 
that had lately sprung up ; but some well-greased rings of a dark- 
ish colour, ruffing out, under the rim of the forage-cap, showed 
that the* 'infantry' was not insensible to the pride of hair 
Neithor in regard to him had I made a mistaken c^y^gecturc 
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Another old acqaaintance and comrade-in-arms — the redoabta 
ble Patrick O'Tigg — a true son of the ' Sad.' 

The two worthies, when first seen, were seated as described— 
both engaged in a very similar occnpation — cooking. It waf 
by the most simple process — ^that of roasting. Each had in his 
hand a long sapling, npon the end of which a piece of red meat 
was impaled ; and this, held over the fire, was fast blackening 
in the blaze. More of the same meat — buffalo beef, it appeared, 
was seen in the wheelbarrow ; its other freight being one or two 
greasy bags, a brace of knapsacks, a cartouche box and belt, 
two ordnance spades, with guns — a ' regulation ' rifle and mos- 
ket — lying across the top. 

It was evident from thiis collection that the men were deser- 
ters — that they had armed and eqnipped themselves at the ez« 
pcnse of the quarter-master ; bot perhaps the pay-master was ii: 
arrears with them ; and they had adopted this ready and effec- 
tual method of wiping out the score. 

My only wonder was at not seeing a brace of hra/nded horses 
along with them ; but in all probability on the day — or night-^ 
of their departure, the stable sentry had been doing his duty. 

On becoming assured of the identity of the two men, my first 
impulse was to step forward and make myself known to them. 
So eagerly were both engaged in attending to their spits, that 
they had neither seen nor heard us — although they themselves 
were now silent, and we were within less than twenty feet of their 
fire. The intervening bushes, however, would have sheltered us 
from their sight, even if thej had been a little more vigilant — 
as I should have expected Sure-shot to have been. They were 
trusting all to the thicket in which they had pitched their camp, 
and being hungry and weary, no doubt, were for the moment ol! 
their guard. 

Some fantasy decided me not to disturb them for a moment — 
a sort of curiosity to hear what they would say, and if possible 
discover their wheiue and their whither. We were perfect Ij 
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iritbiQ ear-shot ; and coold have heard eTen a whisper passing 
from their lips— ^is we coald also note the expression upon theii 
faces 

A sign to my companion was sufficient ; a(Ml, crouching behind 
the leafy screen, we awaited the continuation of the suspended 
dialogue. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE BABROW IN DEBATE. 

Our patience was not put to a severe test. O'Tigg was not 
the man to keep his tongue in tranquillity for any extended time; 
neither was Sure-shot an admirer of the silent system. Both 
were talkers. 

On this occasion, the 'infantry ' was the first to make himself 
heard. 

' Be jabers I comrayde, Pm afther thinkin' fwhat purty fools 
US hiv bin, to tak it afut this way, loike two thramps, whin wea 
moight ievry bit as wil have been stroidin' a pair ov good pow- 
nies. We cowld a fitched a pair from the Fort wid -xi^ the aise 
in the wurlt.' 

* Yees, Petric, certing ye aint fer 'stray 'bout thet perticler ; 
we've been almighty ungumptious.' 

' Besoides, wez moight as wil hav been hung for a shape as a 
iamb. We'll be flogg'd all as wan, iv the ischort foinds us, fur 
takin' the guns an the knabsacks, an' the whaleborra — bad luck 
to the borra I' 

* No, Petrick, don't cuss the berra — it hes servtd us for certing. 
We kedn't a got along 'ithout the machine — how ked we T We 
ked niver hov toted our doins CvS weVe did ; an' but for the piec« 
o' bacon an' thet ere bag a* meal, we'd a sterved afore t^is, J 
reckioi?. Don't cuss the bcrra.' 
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* Och I It's made my showlders ache, as if some scbonodrel had 
been b:itin' Ihem wid a sprig ot shillaylah V 

' Ne'er a mind 'boui tbet 1 jer shoulders 'II be all right arter 
yeVe got a wink if sleep. Spank my skin t ef tbet ere wan't a 
cute dodge — it's throwed the Indyens off o^ the sceot for eerting; 
or we'd a beerd some'nt o' them Terming afore this/ 

' Faith, I think we're sueksaided in bamboozling thim, share 
enoDgh.' 

The meat by this time showed sufficiently done } and the two 
men applied themseWes to eating with an earnestness that al« 
lowed no time for talking. 

The conrersation bad revealed enongh of their past actions 
and future designs to confirm the conjectures I had already 
formed about them. 

As stated, they had both belonged to the * rangers ' of immor- 
tal memory. 

After the disbandment of the corps^ they bad entered upon a 
fresh lease of soldier-life, by enlisting into the regular army. 
O'Tigg had given preference to the sky-blue of the *' line ;' while 
the Yankee bad taken to the mounted rifles — as a capital marks- 
man, like he, would naturally do. Indeed, it would haye beeo 
impossible to have ' licked ' the latter into anything like soldierly 
shape; and all the drill-sergeants in creation could not have made 
him stand with * toes turned in,' or * eyes right.' To have 
* dressed ' the old ranger in line would have been a physical im- 
possibility. 

In the mounted rifles, personal appearance is of less impor- 
tance ; and considering the little inclination there is to enlist in 
the American army — especially in times of peac^^the oddest- 
looking article is thankfully accepted. In the dearth of recruica 
Sure-shot would have no difficulty in passing inspection. 

Both the infantry and ritiemau had evidently become tired of 
their respective services. The routine of a frontier post is o( 
Itself sufficient to produce the deadliest ennui; and the .Californiai 
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attraction had ' capped the climax.' The temptaition was too 
strong for either Yankee c r Hil)ernian nature to resist ; and 
these worthy types of both had takeo French leave of the forL 
It was thus that I epitomised the recent history of my old cama- 
radof. 

As they were evidently aware of the caravan being in the ad- 
vance, and bad been following it, it was easily conjectured that 
Fort Smith — a military post on the Arkansas opposite Van Buren 
• -had been the scene of their defection. 

Very likely they had kept near the train all along the ronte— 
•—with a vie^ to guidance and partial protection — as also for a 
dernier ressort to which they might betake themselves, in case of 
their stores giving out. The escort hinted at would be sufficient 
to account for their not being in closer communication with the 
caravan. 

It appeared they had been so far fortunate in escaping an 
encounter with Indians; but this, as in our case, was chiefly due 
to the passage of the caravan. We knew that the red-skinned 
robbers would be too much occupied with the train itself and its 
more immediate stragglers, to be looking out for any so far in the 
rear as we ; and to this, no doubt, were we indebted for the unin- 
terrupted travel we had achieved. A greater proximity to the 
train would have rendered our passage more perilous. 

Sure-shot, though a slouch in his dress, was no simpleton. 
The trick of taking up the barrow was a conception of his brain, 
as well as its being borne upon the shoulders of the Irishman — 
who, in all likelihood, had performed the rdle of wheeling it from 
Port Smith to Big Timbers, and was expected to push it before 
him to the edge of the Pacific Ocean I 

It was evident that Patrick was tired of his task : for they had 
not made much progress in their Homeric supper, before he ono« 
more returned to the subject. 

' But shure now, comrayde I we moight manage widout tho 
borra — scein' as we've got into the buffalos' counthry. Aren't 
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tbem bastes as aisy to kill as tame cows f Sh arc we'd uirer bt 
widout mate as long as oar powder lasts V 

* Jess t' other way, ye fool I We're a going oat o' the bufTaler 
coantry, aa' into perts where theer aint a aaymal bigger than « 
ret ; oq t'other side o* the mountings, theer ai'nt no beaflts & 
any kind — ^neery one } an' its jees theer we'll want that eer bag 
o' meel : ef we don't take it along, we'll sterve for certing.' 

' Be me howi I I'd ruther carry the male on my showlders. 
There's liss ov it now: an' maybe I could manage it, iv you'd only 
carry the spids, an' thim other things. We moight la?e the 
knabsicks an' kyarthridge-hox behind. What ase nd they be in 
Kalifornia ? They'll only lade to our detiction by the throops out 
there.' 

' Don't ee be skeert 'bout thet, kimrayde I Ef theer's troops in 
Galiforney, they'll he? theer hands full 'ithoat troablin' os, I reck- 
ing. We ain't likely to be the only two critters as hain't got a 
pass for the diggins. Ne'er a bit o' it. We'll find deserters out theer 
es thick as flies on a dungheap. Gertingly we shell. Besides, 
Petrick, we needn't take the knepsacks all the way out theer, 
nor the berra neyther, nor nuthin' else we're brought from the 
Fort.' 

' Fwhat div yez mane V interrogated the Irishman— eridenily 
puzzled to interpret the other's speech. 

* We kin leave all them fixins in Morming city.^ 

* But will the thrain be afther thravelliu' that way ? Sure ye 
don't know that ?' 

' Certing it will. A putty consid'able pert o' it air made ap 
o' Mormings ; an' they'll be boun' to the Salt Lake. We kin 
foller them, an' drop t'other. In the Morming settlements, we 
kin swop our unyforms for snthin' else, an the berra too. Es tu 
the knepsacks an' catridge box, I guess as how I inteeud to make 
a spec on them ere two articles.* 

* Fwhat ! a pair ov sodjjfor knapsacks an' an owld kyarthr..l,4e 
box ! They wuldn't fitch the worth ov dhrinks apaice.' 
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* Theer you're mistaking, Mister Tigg. Preheps they'll swop 
better'a you think* How d'ye know I aint like to git a beest a 
piece for 'em — ey tber a mule or a boss ? This child aiu't a goin 
to fat it all the way to Galiforney. B'yont the Morming City, he 
rides a fipell, I recking.' 

^ Be jabers 1 that's an ont-an'K)ut good oidea. Bat how dev 
ye mane to carry it through f that's what bothers Patrick 
OTigg.' 

* We — ell, Petrick, Vl\ tell ee my plan. I hain't got it straight- 
ened out yet, but I hope to hev it all right by the time we're 
on t'other side tlu mountings — ^leastwise beefore we reaches 
Morming City. 

' Arrah I fwhat is it V inquired the impatient Irishman. 

The Yankee did not vouchsafe an immediate answer ; but, 
while polishing off the bone he held in his hand, appeared at the 
same time to be busy with some mental operation — perha^^ 
straightening out the plan he bad promised to rereal. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

A TOUOH STORY. 

]^v\ GOZh^ seconds the two worthies observed a mutaal silence, 
bi /tken cnly by a formidable rattle of teeth, as large ' chunks' 
of buffalo neat were put through their respective masticating 
macliiaes. 

Curious to hoar the promised revelation, Wingrove and I 
checked our impatience, and remained in our covert among the 
bushes. 

One thing — 1'> wLich their speech had incidentally adverted— 
was not without h'vCx significance ; and bad produced upon m« 
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a certai'i impression that was unpleasant, Thej appcurod ui 
know, or Sure-shot did, tbat at least a portion of the train wai 
t9i route for the Mormon city. It is trae that I had already some 
suspicion of this ; but the letter of Lilian had led me to hope it 
might be otherwise. Any destination but that : 

I had commenced reflecting upon this point, when 1 was inter 
Tupted by the voice of Sure-shot resuming the conyersation. 

Thus did he enter on his explanation ; 

' Ye see, kimrade, these Mormings, es I've heern, air mighty 
taken up wi sogerin', an' thet sort o' thing. Te'ye heerd talk o' 
theer great bettelion. They'll be arter these ere treppings for 
certing, since they haint much chence o' gictin' soger-flxins out 
theer. We— eel, what I mean to do is to put the knepsacks off 
on 'em for some new improvement o' pattern. I guess it air thet 
— Fve heerd say so at the Port — then the Morming jineral, who 
air the prophet hisself, an who's got berr'ls o' dollars — ^he'll buy 
the knepsacks at any price. Now, d'ye take, Mr. Tigg V 

' Troth do I. But dev ye think yez can fool thim so aisy V 

' Easy as eatin' pumkin pie. Jehosophet 1 I hain't been five 
year in the tradin' line 'ithout lerain' the bizness, I recking.' 

' Be me faith 1 yez must hiv been raal cliver at it, whin ye 
Bould thim cypress-knees for bacon-hams to the Bawltemoreang 
You remimber that story yez towld us down in Mixico ?' 

' Yees ; certingly I reemember it — he, he, he I But I kim a 
better trick then thet on the Orleens people 'bout five yeer ago 
— jest 'fore I jined the rangers.' 

* Fwhat was it, share V 

* We — ell, ye see, I wan't allers es poor es Fm now. I bed a 
pertnersbip in a bit o' a schooner es used to trade between Bos- 
ting an' Orleans, an' we used to load her with all sorts o' notions 
to sell to the Orleena folk. Jehosophet an' pork-pies 1 them 
air fools, an' no mistake — them Creole French. We kod a sold 
*om wooden nutmegs, an' brick-dust for Keyeiine pepper, an' sech 
like *, an' I 'bout guess es how we did spekoolate a leetle io 
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Ihet liiie 0^ i}tZB688. Wall, theer kirn a time when they tak « no 
tioQ thej ked make eheep brogans, as they call 'em, oat o^ ally 
gator's leather, oa' supply the hall nigger market wV 'em. Th6 
Deels were dear, aa' so they tuk to asm' boot pegs ; bat Hot 
faevin^ a manafactry o' the pegs down soath, they hed to git ^em 
from the Qo'th. Jest then, my pertner an' I thought o^ makin' a 
fipekoolashan on the pegs ; so we loaded our schooner wi' thet 
ere freight, chack right np to the hetches ; an' then sot oft from 
Bosting for Orleens. We thort we'd make oar demed fortune! 
out o* thet eer trip.' 
^ Share yez did, didn't ye V 

* No— 0—0 ; ne'er a bit o't It keemed nigh breakia' as.' 

* Arrah, how V 

* We — ell 1 ye see, when we got roan' to Orleena, we laraed 
thet the boot-trade hed a'most stopped. The allygator leathef 
didn't turn out jest the thing for brogaas ; an' besides, k go4 
fica'ce by reecua o' the kiliin' o' them terming. la eoorse, the 
pegs hed fell in priee ; they kirn down so low, thet we ked only 
git twenty-five cents a boshel for 'em I' 

* Mother o? Moses 1 only twinty-fiv^e ciats a boshel T 

* Thet was all they'd fetch— offer em' when an' where we 
would. In eoorse we wan't fools enough to take thet — the der- 
nationed pegs hed cost as more in Bosting 1' 

' Divil a donbt ow it ? But fwhat did yez do wid 'em, aay< 
how V 

< We — ell, Mist^ Tigg, we weer cleea beet at fust ; an' dida^t 
know whet to do — ^neyther me 'r my pertner. But arter takia 
a good think over it^ I seed a way o* gitting out o' the scrape^ 
feestwise 'ithout sech a loss as selliu' the peg^ at twenty five eentf 
the bushel I. seed a chence o' gitting rid o' them at fifty cents.' 

* Arrah, now, in fwhat way, comrayde V 

* Voa've seed boot-pegs, I recking. Mister Tigg V 

* Ari' shurc I hiv. Aren't they the same that's in these satler'i 
brogues we've got on— liad luck to them ?' 
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* Jess the same — only whitier when they air qcw.' 

' Be jabers I I think I remimber seein' a barrel fall or thiir s 
New Yark.' 

. ' Very certing it vere tlieni — they air usooaly packed in berr'Itf 
Can you tbink o' anything they looked like V 

* Wil, in troth, they looked more loike oats than anything I 
can receoUict. Share they did look moighty loIke oats 1' 

' An' don't ee kalkerlate they'd a looked more like oats c( 
they'd been pointed at both eends instead o' one P 

' In troth would they — all that same.' 

' We— ^11, thet's the very idee thet kim inter my mind at the 
time.' 

.. * Anrah^ now, is it ? An' fwhat did yez do wid the pegf 
then V 

* Jest skarpened the Mer eends o* 'e«, an* sold ^emfor eats.* 
The puzzled, half-incredulous stare oi> the countenance of the 

Hibernian was lodicrous in the extreme. The allegation of the 
Yankee bad deprired him of speech ; and for some moments he 
sat gazing at the latter, evidently in doubt whether to give ere 
dence to the story or refect it as a little bit of a '^sell * upon tht 
part of bis comrade— with whose eccentricity of character he waa 
vrell acqnainted. 

Equally ludicrous was the look of gravity on the countenance 
of the other — which be continued to preserve under the contin- 
ued gaze of his comrade, with all the solemnity of a judge upon 
tlie bench. 

It was as much as my companion and I could do to restrain 
our laughter ; but we were desirous of witnessing the finale cf 
the affair, and by an effort succeeded in holding in. 

' Och now, Misther Shure-shat I' gasped the Irishman at length 
• an' it's only jokin' ye are V 

* Truth, I tell ye, Pe trick — every word o'it. Ye see the oati 
weer jest then sellin' at fifty cents the bushel, an' thet paid a& 
We made a leetle 6uthin'» too, by the spekoolashun.' 
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'But bow did yez get tha other inds pointed, at all— > 
fttalir 

' Oh I thet weer easy enongl:. I inrented a macnine for thet^ 
ftn' ran 'em through in less 'n no time. When they kim out at 
t' other eend o' the machine, IkednH madfa told 'em from oats.* 

* Och I now I comprehind. Arrah I and wasn't it a qnare 
t&rick J Be me sowl, it bates Bannagher all to paces I Ha, ha, 
haw V 

WingroYe and I could hold in no longer, bat joining in the load 
cachinnation — as if we had been its echoes — sprang forward to 
the front. 

Infantry and rifleman bounded to their feet with a simulta- 
neoas shoat of ' Indians t' and dropping their spits and half-eaten 
ofpolas of meat, dashed into the bashes like a pair of frightened 
rabbits I 

In an instant both were oat of sigtit ; and their whereabonts 
was alone indicated by the rattling of the branches, 

I was apprehensive of losing them altogether ; and regretted 
not having used more caatioa in approaching them. At that cri- 
sis an idea came to my aid ; and giving oat an old signal, well 
remembered bv the d-devant rangers, I had the gratification of 
receivmg a double response. 

The utterance of the signal had brought them to an instantan- 
eous halt : and I could hear them exchanging surmises and ex- 
clamations of astonishment, as they retraced their steps toward 
the fire. 

Presently, a pair of short, snub-nosed faces were seen peering 
through the leaves ; while from the lips of their owners burst 
rimultaneously ' The cayptinM' ' The capting I' with various othei 
phrases iu their respective patois exprepsive of surprise and recog- 
nition. 

A few words sufficed to explain all. As we had surmised, tha 
men were deserters. Neither attempted to deny what, in time 
of peace, is not eo*aAidered a very heinoiu crime ; and for which, 

ID 
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just then, the ' Callfornlan fever ' was considered an ample jnsti 
ficatiou. 

It was no affair of oars. I was only too rejoiced to join issue 
with the ranaways, of whose loyalty to myself I had proofs of 
old. Their gana — ^more especially the rifle of Sare-shot — ^wonld 
be a valuable addition to our strength ; and, instead of crawling 
along under the cover of night, we could now advance with more 
freedom and rapidity. 

It was determined, therefore, to share our means of transport 
with our new comrades — an offer by them eagerly and readily 
accepted. 

The partial consumption of our stores had lightened the packs 
opon our mules ; and the contents of the wheelbarrow, equally 
divided between them, would give to each only its ordinary 
load. 

The barrow itself wap abandoned — left among the Big Timbers 
— to puzzle at a future period some red-skinned archsologist— 
Obeyenne or Arapaho I 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE ICOUNTAIN PAEK8. 

We now proceeded along the route with more confidenf.e ; 
though still acknowledging the necessity of caution, and always 
reconnoitring the ground in advance. Although the four of us 
m'glit have defended ourselves against four times our number of 
Imliau enemies, we were passing through a part of the country 
where, if Indians were to be met at all, it would be iu large 
bands or * war-parties.* 

The Arkansas beads in that peculiar section of the Rocky 
Mountain chain known as the ' Parks' — ^a region of country ceJ^ 
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iMnted frum the earliest times of far-trading aod trapping — the 
arena of a greater number of adyentares— of personal euconnters 
and hair-breadth escapes — than perhaps any other spot of eqnal 
extent upon the surface of the globe. Here the great Cordillera 
spreads out into nnmerous distinct branches or ' Sierras/ 07cr 
which tower those noted landmarks of the prairie traveller, 
• Pike's' and * Long's' peaks, and the * Wa-to-ya ' or * Gumbres 
Espanolas ' — projecting far above their fellows, and rising thou- 
sands of feet into the region of eternal snow. 

Between their bases — embosomed amid the most rugged sur- 
rounding of bare rocky clififs, or dark forest-clod declivities — lie 
valUs, smiling in the soft verdure of perpetual spring — watered 
by crj5tal streams — ^sheltered from storms, and sequestered from 
all the world. The most noted of these are the Old and New 
'Parks/ and the 'Bayou Salade' — because these are th« 
largest ; but there are hundreds of smaller ones, not nameless, but 
known only to those adventurous men — the trappers — who foi 
half a century have dwelt in this paradise of their {)erilous pro* 
fession : for here is the habitat of the masonic beaver — its 
favonrite hdlding ground. 

Over these valley-plains roam 'gangs' of the gigantic buffalo; 
while in the openings between their copses may be descried the 
elk, antelope, and black-tailed deer, browsing in countless herds. 
On the cliffs that overhang them, the noble form of the Carnen 
Cimmaron {Ovis morUana) — or 'Bighorn' of the hunters — maj 
be seen, in bold oatline against the sky ; and crawling through 
the rocky ravines is encountered the grizzly bear — the most 
fierce and formidable of American carnivora. The red cougar 
and brown wolverine crouch along the edges of the thicket, to 
contest with jackal and wolf the possession of the carcass, 
where some stray quadruped has fallen a victim to the hungrj 
troop ; and black vultures wheeling aloft, await the issue of 
the conflict 

Birds of fairer fame add animation to the scene. The mag 
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nificcnl tndeagru, shining in metallic instre, with spread wingt 
and tail, oflfers a tempting aim to the hunter's rifle — ^as ii |)roi 
mises to afford him a rich repast ; and the coe defrairk^ and ita 
gigantic congener the ' sage grouse/ whirr op at intervals alon^ 
the path. 

The waters have their denizens, in the gray Canada and white- 
fronted geese— ducks of numerous species — ^the stupid pelican 
aud shy loon — ^gnlls, cormorants, and the noble swan ; while 
the groves of aiamo ring with the music of numerous bright- 
winged songsters, scarcely known the ornithologist. 

But no land of peace is this fair region of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There are parks, but no palaces — there are fertile fields, 
but none to till them — for it is even dangerous to traverse them 
in the open light of day. The trapper skulks silently along the 
creek — scarcely trusting himself to Whisper to his companion — 
and watching warily as he renews the bait of castoreum. The 
hunter glides with stealthy tread from copse to copse — dreadinj^ 
the echo of his own rifle. Even the red skinned rover goes not 
here alone, but only with a large band of his kindred — a ' hunt- 
ing ' or ' war party.' 

The ground is neutral, as it is hostile — claimed by many 
tribes, and owned by none. All enter it to hunt or make war, 
but none to settle or colonise. From every quarter of the com* 
pass come the warrior and hunter ; and of almost as many 
tribes as there are points upon the card. From the north, the 
Crow and Sioux ; from the south the Kiowa, the Comanche, the 
Jicnrilla- Apache, and even at times the tame Taosa. From the 
eas^ 'penetrate the Cheyenne, the Pawnee, and Arapaho ; while 
lorough the western gates of this hunters' paradise, pour the 
d-arlike bauds of the Utah and Shoshonee. All these tribes are 
in mutual enmity or amity amongst themselves, of greater oi 
less strength ; but between some of them exists a hostility of 
the deadliest character. Such are the vendettas between Crow 
and Shoshonee, Pawnee and Comanche, Utah and Arapaho. 
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Some of the tribes have the repute of being friendlj to th« 
whites. Among these maj be mentioned the Utahs and Crows ; 
while the more dreaded names are Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Arn- 
paho : the last in hostility to the whites equalling the noted 
Blackfeet of the north. In all cases, however, the amity of the 
prairie Indian is a friendship upon which slight faith can be 
placed ; and the trapper— even in Crow or Utah land — is ac- 
customed ' to sleep with one eye open.' 

In past times, the Utahs have been more partial to the pale- 
faces than most other tribes of Central Indians ; and in their 
territory many of the celebrated trapper-stations or 'rendezvous,' 
are situated. At times, mutual provocations have led to dire 
encounters ; and then are the Utahs to be dreaded — more, per- 
haps, than any Indians. In their association with their trapper 
allies, they have learned how to handle — and with skill — that most 
formidable of weapons, for partisan warfare — ^the hunter's rifle. 

At the time of which I write, the Utahs were reported to be 
on good terms with the whites. The Mormons had done every- 
thing to conciliate them ; and it was said that a single white 
man might traverse their territory with perfect safety. 

It was chiefly in the passes that led to the Utahs' country, 
that danger from Indians was to be apprehended — in the valleys 
and ravines above mentioned — where Cheyennes, Comanches, 
Pawnees, and Arapahoes were more likely to be met with than 
the Utahs themselves. 

We were not yet certain by which pass the caravan might 
cross the mountains. From beyond the Big Timbers, three 
routes were open to it. First was the southern route through 
the Baton mountains, which leads to Santa Fe, in New Mexico^ 
and is known as the ' Santa Fe trail.' I did not anticipate their 
taking this one. It was not their design, on leaving Fort Smith, 
^o pass by Santa Fe — else would they have kept up the Cano^ 
dian, by the head of the Llano Estacado ; and thence to Cali 
fornia by the Qila. 
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Afl other route parts from the Arkansas still higher np-^bj 
one of its affluents, the Fontaine qui bout. This is the ' Ohcro 
kee trail/ which, after mnning north along the eastern slope of 
the great Cordillera, crosses it by the Chejeune Pass, and on 
throagh Bridger's Pass into the central valley of the Great 
Basin. ^ 

Neither did I believe that the train woald travel bj this trail 
The season of the year was against the supposition. In all pro* 
bability, the central route of the three would be the one fol- 
lowed — Pleading ft'om the Arkansas up the Huerfano rirer, and 
through *Robideau's Pass/ -or that of the 'Sangre de Cristo' — 
either of which conducts into the valley of the Rio del Norte ; 
thence by the famed * Coochetopa/ or * gate of the buffaloes/ on 
the bead waters of the Western Colorado. 

This pass, though long known to the trappers and dbokH'Oi 
of New Mexico, had only just come into notice as a road to the 
Pacific ; but, being one of the most central and direct, it bad 
already been tried both by Californian and Mormon emigrants, 
found practicable for wagons. The caravan had left Van* 
Bnren with the design of taking this road ; but I knew that the 
design might be altered by contingencies — hence our uncertulut^ 

The Rocky Mountains could be crossed, by following up the 
Arkansas to its remotest sources on the southern side of the 
Bayou Salade ; but the stupendous gorges through which that 
river runs leave no pass practicable for wheeled vehicles. Only 
by mounted men, or pack mules, can the great Cordillera be 
crossed at that point ; and of course it did not occur to us that 
the caravan we were following would attempt it. Only at three 
points need we espect to find its trace parting from the Arkan- 
sas — ^near Bent's Old Fort for the southern route ; at the 
FontaiM qui bout for the northern ; and for the central^ i^ 
should diverge up the valley of the Huerfano. 

In any case, our risk would be unquestionably great Wt 
slu>ald have to travel throagh districts of country where white 
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aud red man meet only as foes — ^where to kill eacb other at 
light 18 the iDStinci and practice of both ; and where, thoagh it 
maj sound strange to cirilised ears, to sealp after killing each 
other, is equally a mutual custom I 

Such was the character of the region through which we 
should hate to trayel. No wonder we were anxions to come up 
with the carayan, before it should have passed through the dan- 
gerous gorges of the mountains. Independent of other motives, 
our personal safety prompted ns to hasten on. 

At first, our new comrades were not exactly agreeable to the 
design of oyertaking the train. They had the escort in their 
thoughts, and along with it the dread of the nine-tailed cat; 
but a little instruction as to the far greater danger they were in 
from Indians— of which up to that hour they had been in happy 
ignorance— reconciled them to onr purpose ; and thenceforward 
they picked up their feet with a pleasing rapidity. Both pre- 
ferred risking the skin of their backs to losing that of their 
beads. Of the former they had now less fear : as I had promised 
to disguise them, before bringing them face to face with the escort. 

Notwithstanding our increased strength, we travelled with as 
much caution as ever : for the danger had augmented in propor- 
tion. We made most way under the friendly shadow of night 
—sometimes by the light of the moon — and only by day, when 
we could discover no Indian sign in the neighbourhood. 

Two only could ride at a time — the other two taking it afoot ; 
but in this way a journey can be made almost as well as when 
each has a horse to himself. Our pack animals gave us little 
trouble : the travel had long since trained them to follow in file, 
and without requiring to be led. 

We refrained from making fires, where the ground was unfa> 
voarable. Only when we could choose our camp in the midst of 
some timbered thicket, or down the secluded depth of a rocky 
ravine, did we risk kindling fires ; and these we extinguisbed ay 
soon as they had served the purposes of onr simple cmsint. 
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These precaations, drawn from experience, were absolutely 
necessary in the passage across the prairies — ^at least by a party 
80 small as oars. Perhaps bad we continued them, we might 
hare escaped a misfortune that soon after befell us, and the 
Iftle of which is now to be told. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

THB ABAKOOKED BOUQUET. 

HATDra passed Bent's Fort — of wide celebrity in trapper lora 
•^whilom the scene of many a wild rerel of the ' mountain men/ 
but now abandoned and in ruins — we arrived at the mouth of 
the Huerfano. 

As we expected^ the trace turned up the valley of this latter 
stream — thus deciding the route taken by the caravan. 

We rode on through a forest of grand cotton-woods and wil- 
lows ; and at about seven miles distant from the mouth of tho 
Huerfano river, reached a point where the caravan had crossed 
over to its left bank. 

On the other side, we could see the ground of their encamp- 
ment of the night before. We could tell this by the fresh traces 
of animals and wagons — debris of the morning's repast — and 
half-burned fagots of the fires that bad cooked it, still sendiiu* 
up their tiny strings of smoke. 

The stream at this point was fordable ; and crossing over, v% 
itood upon the deserted camp-ground. 

With singular emotions, I walked amid the smouldering fires-^ 
forming conjectures as to which of them might have been grace^l 
by that fair presence. Where had she passed the night, an*! 
what had occupied her thoughts? Were those gentle wordn 
Btlll lingering in her memory ? Were they upon hei lips? Tl 
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wms pleasant for jne to mpesxt tbem. I did not a^d to dtMi 
the writing forth. Long flinoe were the lines fixed in tnj rera^lb 
iMraneo — oft throagh mj heart had vibrated the bvrdem of that 
feweet song : 

I tfaSnlk of thfte— I flihik of thee1 

My reflections were net altogether aumiogled with pain. 
iiOYo cannot live without dovbts and fears, ^ealoasy is Its 
infallible coaeomitant — ev^ fyresent as the thorn Iril^ the 
Toee. 

How oonld 1 hope Chat <Aie ^ar of ny pre^noe liad b^n 
fioifieient^.to inspire in that jonng bosom the passion of a Hfe? 
It could scai'eely be other than a slight impression — % passing 
admiration of some speech, word, or gestare — too transient to be 
trae f Perhi4>s I was already forgottra i or only remembei^d 
with a smile instead of a sigh f 

Though bat a short month since otir partings many scen^ had 
«ince transpired — many evente had occnrred in the life of that 
jronng creatare to give her age and experience. Forms oif eqnal 
— ^perhaps soperior elegance — had been before her eye. Why 
fliight not one of these have made its image upon her heart f 

The caravan was not a mere conglomeration of Coarse mde 
adventurers. There were men of all classes composing it — not 
m few of accomplished education — not a few who, using a hack- 
neyed phrase, were ' men of the world * — oa/od to its ways an«l 
its wiles — and who perfectly understood all those intricate atten- 
tions and delicate lures by which the Virgin heart is approached 
and captured. 

There were military men too— those ever to be dreaded rivals 
in lope— young officers of the escort, laced, booted and spurred 
-—bedecked, moreover, with that mysterious inflnenice which au 
4liority ever imparts to its possessors. 

Gould these be blind to the charms of such a travelling com- 
panion? Impossible Or could she- -her young bosom jnsi 

10* 
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ezpaDdiDg to receive the god of love--fail to stkoowledge tlit 
nearest form as his image ? Paiofallj improbable. 

It was therefore with feelings of no Terj pleasant kind that « 
fought aroand for some souvenir. 

The remains of a fire a little apart from the rest., near th« 
edge of a grove or bit of copsewood, drew my attention. II 
looked as if it had been a spot on which some family groap had 
encamped. I was led to this conjecture by observing some lenF* 
era scattered near the fire — for the grassy swaf«l skewed no 
other sign. The flowers betokened the prcseDee of womankind. 
Fair faces — or one at least — ^had beamed in the light of that 
fire. I felt certain of it. 

I approached the spot. The shmbbery aronud was interlaced 
with wild roees ^ while blue lupins and scarlet pelargoniams 
sparkled over the glade, under the sheltering protection of the 
trees. By the edge of the shrubbery lay a booqaet, that had 
evidently been pat together with some care. 

Dismounting I took it up. My fingers trentbled as I exaBS- 
ined it : for even in this slight object I read indicatioos oi desiga. 
The flowers were of the rarest and prettiest — many kinds that grew 
not near. They had been plucked elsewhere. Some one had givea 
Doth time and attention to their collection and arrangement. Who T 
It would have been idle to shape even a conjecture, but for a 
circumstance, that appeared to offer a certain clue ; and, not 
without bitter thoughts, did I try to unwind it. 

The thread which was warped around the fiowerstalks was of 
yellow 8ilk» The strands were finely twisted ; and I easily recug 
aised the bullion from the tassel of a sash. That thread most 
have come from the sash of a dragoon officer I 
Had the bouquet been a gift ? — to whom ? and by whom 7 
Here all conjectures should have ended ; but not without a 
feeling of painful suspicion did I examine those trivial signs ; aad 
the feeling continued to annoy me, long after I had fitmg Uus 
flowers at my feet. 
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A reflection came to my relief, which went far towards resto^ 
big my spirits' equanimity. If a gift, and to Lilian Holt, she 
had scarcely honoured it— else how could the flowers haye been 
there ? Had they been forgotten, or left unregarded ? 

There was consolation in either hypothesis ; and, in the trust 
that one or the other was true, I sprang back into my saddle 
ttid with a more hopeful heart, rode away from the spot 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

AN UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE. 

Tbi finding of the flowers, or rather the reflections to whicn 
they gaye rise, rendered roe more anxious than ever to come up 
with the carayan. The little incident had made me aware of a 
new danger hitherto unthought of. Up to that hour, my chief 
anxiety with regard to Lilian Holt had been the companionship of 
the Mormon. This had been heightened by some information in* 
cidentally imparted by the deserters— <;hiefly by Sure-shot. It 
related to the destination of a number of the emigrants, who 
accompanied the carayan; and with whom the rifleman had held 
intercourse, preyious to their departure from Van Buren. These 
were not prospectiye gold-diggers, but persons migrating west- 
ward from motiyes more spiritual ; they were Sainis bound for 
the Salt Lake-^there intending to stay and settle. There was a 
large party of these ' Latter Day ' conyerts under the conduct of 
an aposiolic agent. This much had Sure-shot ascertained. He 
had not seen their leader, nor heard his name. Josh Stebbins 
might be the yery man? 

Eyen as a conjecture, this was bitter enough. Up to the time 
of joining with the deserters, I had consoled myself with the be- 
lief, that California was the destination of this saint and his squat 
tor prot^gi ; though at times I was troubled with the remem 
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Inraoee of Sa-wa-uee's words. Their tmt^ was «Ia,M ccnilirmef , 
by the report of the ez-Fifieman. I eo«ld mat now th'mk oth^T 
wise than that 3tei»bin8 was tMMind for the Mormon City : aitd 
that he was the fox in charge of the Aoek of geese that aoeom- 
panied the caravan. 

It wafi more than probable. While waiting in SwampTiiI<>, for 
the letter of Lilian, I had learned Bomething of the histwy at 
the d-devant schoolmaster — not much of the period sabseqiient to 
his departure from that place — little more than the fact that he 
had joined the Mormons^ and had risen to high office in their 
church — in short, that he was one of their * apostles.' This fact 
however, was one of primary significance. 

Had the squatter also submitted to the hideous delusion 1 
Was he also on his way to the shrine of the faith ? The aoswer 
to the former question was of slight importance, so long its timt 
to the latter might be conceived in the affirmative. If Holt was 
bound to the Salt Lake, then was the fate of his dangbter t^ be 
dreaded. Not long there may a virgin dwell. The baptism of 
the New Jordan soon initiates its female neophytes into tite ray^ 
tcries of womanhood— absolutely compelling them to tbr maiv 
riage tie — forcing them to a wedlock loveless and nnholy. 

Steering under such apprefaenaions, I scarcely needttd the 
additional stimulus of jealousy to urge me onward ; and yet, 
strange as it may appear, the finding of the bouquet hud pro- 
duced this effect 

I would have ridden on without halt, but our animals required 
rest. We had been travelliug nearly all night, and throughout 
the morning — ^under the friendly shelter of the eotton wood forest. 

We needed an hour or two of repose ; and, seeking a secure 
place near the ground of the deserted camp, we stopped to ob> 
tain it. 

The train could not be far ahead of us? While seated in 
silence around the fire we had kindled, we could hear at intervals 
the reports of guns. They came from up the valley, and fh>m « 
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good liataaee. Tho* sooasLs: isacbedi na botr faifitly — now siii^e 
shotff, and then two or three together, or fbllowiog' in qnLk 
saccessioir. 

We were at no loss to aceoont for the reports. They wer*^ 
caused by the hunters of the caraaran, in parsolt of game. We 
bad now entered that oharming region where elk and antelope 
abounded. Oti our morning maroh^ we had seen herds of both 
trooping oter the swarcP— alnrost within range of our rifles. Even 
as we sat, a band of beautiful antelopes appeared in the open 
ground near our biyouac fire f and after satisfying their curiosity 
by ga^ng at na for a moment,. they trotted off into the covert. 

It was a tempting sightH-too tempting for the young bacltr 
woods hunter to Dosist. Seizing his rifle, he toolLaf^er them*— pro^ 
mising us as he went off a more savory breakfast than the dry 
buffalio^meat we were: broiling: 

Soout afteir we heaisd tiia crack of his rifle: : and presently, he 
re^appesTBct with s dead^ prong^omi' upon^ hu shoulders. 

As Wingrove came up to the fire^. I noticed a aioguiar express 
Bion> upon his countenai^ce; Instead of being rejoiced at bis suc^ 
oesB| his looks betrayed anxiety. 

I questioned him as to the eauae. Instead of answering, 
directly; be drew me to one side, and inqnined ia a whisper if I ' 
had' seen anyone in his absence. 
* No. Why do you ask V 

'If it wan't altogether unpossibie,. Fd swmr I seed that girL' 
. 'What girl?' 

r trembled as I put the question : £ was* tbmking: of Liliam. 

' Tlmt darnation devil of a Chick«sfrw.'' 

* What 1 Su*wa-nee P" 

* Yes — Surwanaee.' 

' Oh — tbat cannot be f It could; not be her V 
'SoPd a thort myself ; butdwm me; oapt^n I if I kia bliofi 
It wan't her: What I ^eu wae as likeher as two sqa'Us/ 

* What did you see V 
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' Why, jest arter I'd killed the goat, an' «Ar heisting it on m) 
shoulders, I spied a Indjen glidin' into the bashes. I seed it 
war a squaw ; an' jest the picter o' the Chicasaw. She 'peared 
as ef she hed kim right from h jar, an' I thort yon moat a seed her ' 

* Did you get sight of her face V 

* No, her back war torst me, an' she kep on 'ithout tarnin' or 
ftoppin' a minnit. 'Twar the very dads that girl used to wear, an' 
her balk to an inch. It kudn't a been liker her. Darn me, ef it 
wan't eyther her or her ghost. 

' It is very improbable that it could have been either.' 
I did not for a moment entertain the idea that it was the 
Chicasaw he had seen ; and yet my comrade was fully impressed 
with the belief, and reiterated the assertion that he had either 
seen Su-wa-uee or her ' shadder.' 

Thoogh the thing was improbable, it was not beyond possibi- 
lity. We knew that there were Indians travelling with the train: 
we had heard so before starting oat. Bat what likelihood was 
there of Sa-wa-nee being among them ? Certainly not much. 

That there were prairie Indians aroaud us was probable 
enough ; in fact, more than probable: it was certain. We had 
already observed their traces upon the ground of the deserted 
camp. The * squaw ' seen by Wingrove might be one of thesie. 

Whether or not, her presence proved the proximity of re<t 
skins ; and the knowledge of having snch dangerous neighbours 
summoned us to a fresh exercise of vigilance and caution. "Our 
fire was instantly extinguished ; and contenting ourselves with a 
morsel of the half-broiled buffalo-beef, we moved to some distance 
from the spot, before proceeding to cook the antelope. 

A dark covert in the thick woods offered us a more secure 
kitchen. There we rekindled our fire — and roasting the ribs 
>f the prong-horn, refreshed ourselves with an ample meal. 

After an hour's repose, we resumed oar journey — ^in confident 
expectation that before sunset we should get within sight of ihi 
raravan. 
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CHAPTER L. 

UP THE 0A9oK> 

Wi had D3t liiden far from our baltiiig-place when we a^ 
riTi'd at the end of the great cottoowood forest. Beyond that, 
the trace led oyer opeu ground — here and there dotted by grovea 
and ' islands ' of timber. 

Through these we threaded our way — ^keeping as much aa 
possible among the trees. 

Further on, we came upon a gorge — one of the noted caSicm 
through which the Huerfano runs. Here the river sweeps down 
a narrow channel, with rocky banks that rise on each side into 
precipitous cliffs of stupendous height. 

To avoid this gorge — impassable for wheeled vehicles — ^the war 
gon-trace^ below its entrance, turns off to the right ; and we per- 
ceived that the caravan had taken that direction. To get round 
the heads of the transverse ravines, that run into the cation, a 
detour must be made of not less than ten miles in length. Be- 
yond the cafion — the trace once more returns to the stream. 

The notes of a military reconnoissance had forewarned me of 
this deviation : and further, that the trace passed over a ridge 
altogether destitute of timber. To follow it, therefore, in the 
broad light of day, would expose our little party to view. If 
hostile Indians should be hanging after the caravan, they would 
be sure to see us, and equally certain to make an attack upon us; 
and from the traces we had noticed at the night-camp— to say 
nothing of what Wingrove had seen — we knew there were In- 
dians in the valley. They might not be hostile; but the chancei 
Were ten to one that they were } and, under this supposition^ i^ 
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would be impradeDt in us to risk crossing the bridge before 
night*fal1. 

There were two alternatives — to remain under the timber tiH 
after sunset, and then proceed bj night ; or to push on into tht 
caiioDy and eudeaTOur to make our waj along the bed of thi 
stream. So far as we knew, the path was an untried one ; 
but it might be practicable for horses. 

We were now on the most dangerous groand we bad jet trod* 
den — the highway^ of- several hostile tiiibes, and: their fi^iiourite 
tmUng'gtoxkndi when goiog to. op retnrning fpooi their £ora^. 
against the half-^civiiiaed settleiments ofi New Mexico. The. prox* 
imitj of the carayan — which we calculated to be aboa£ ten mileS: 
ahead* ofi us^^-gnly. increased our risk. There was-but iittie dan- 
ger of the Indians attacking that ; the tmin was too. strongs 
even^ without the escorftk But the pnobfkbility wafi^ tj&at a band 
of Indian. horse-Uiieves would be skulking on its skirts — uot 
ta make. an. attack on the caravan iteelf*—but^ as^ wolves afc«r 
a gang of buffalo, to sacrifice, the straggJeriS. Unless, wiien iiri* 
tated by some hostile demonstration^ t^eae robbera oonfiue them« 
selves. to plundering) bat in the case of some, murder is tiio usuaii 
concomitant of plunder. 

The delaj of another night w>aa disheartening toall off u»-— but 
especially so to myself, for reasons already known« If we should* 
succeed in passing through the canon, perhaps on tha other side 
we might come in sight of the cai*avan ? Cheered' ou by this 
hope, we hesitated, no longer ; but^ hastening forward^ entered 
between tbe jaws of the defile. 

A fearful chasm it- was — the rocky walls rising perpendicularly 
to tlie height of many hundreds of feet — presenting a grim fa- 
pade on, each side of us. The sky abovo appeared a mere strip 
of blue : and wa were surrounded by a gloom deeper than that 
of twilights The torrent roared and foamed at our feet ; and* 
the trail at times traversed through the water. 
There i0a«& trail, as we soon perceived \ and, what was more 
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^^ificaat, Mietiiat had reeeatiy. beea travelled . Borses hud 
beeD o?er it ; and in several places the rocky pebbins, Utat 
should otherwise have been dry, were wet by tlie water that had 
dripped from their fetlocks. A large troop of horses must have 
passed jast before us ! 

Had the dragoon escort gone that way ?• McMra likely a party 
of mounted travellers bebnging to the train ? And yet this did« 
not strike us as being likely. 

We were soon convinced that such was not the case. On 
riding forward, we came upon a mad deposit, at the mouth of 
one of the transverse rapines, over which led the traih The mud 
exhibited the tr<ick^ distinctly and in. a more signiQcant light^ — 
they were hoof "tracks! We saw that more than a hundred hot'sefl 
had passed up the defile ; and not one a4oi2'animal among them. 

This fact was very significant. They could not have been, 
troop-horses ? nor yet those of white men ? If ridden, they 
miist have been ridden by Indians ? 

It did not follow that they were ridden; We were travelling 
through, the region of the muskmg. Droves had been seen upon- 
our route, at great distances off — for these are the shiest and 
wildest of wild animals^ A caballada may have passed through 
the gorge, on their way to the upper valley. There was nothing 
improbable in that. Although the plains are the favourite habi- 
tat of the horse, the mustang of Spanish America is half a moun« 
tain animal, and often penetrates the most difficult passes — 
climbing the declivities with hoof as sure as that of the chamois. 

Had these horses been ridden ? That was the^ point to be 
determined, and how t 

The sign waa not very intelligible, but sufficiently so for out 
purposci The little belt of mud deposit was only disturbed by 
a single line of tracks—- crossing it directly from sido to side. The 
animals had traversed it in single file. Wild horses would have 
erowUd over t/— some of them at least kicking out to one side oi 
the other. This I m^'self knew. 
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The leasonicg appeared conclasive. "We had no longer a 
doabt that a large party of Indians had gone np the gorge befort 
OS, and not very long before as. 

It now became a question of advance or retreat. To hall 
within the defile — even had a halting-place offered — would ha>« 
been perilons above all things There was no spot where w 
eould conceal either onrselves or our animals. The mounted In- 
dians might be returning down again ; and, finding us in such 
a snug trap, would have us at their mercy. We did not think, 
therefore, of staying where we were. 

To go back was too discouraging. We were already half 
through the cafion, and had ridden over a most difficult path— 
often fording the stream at great risk, and climbing over boul^ 
ders of rock, that imperilled the necks both of ourselves and our 
animals. 

We determined to keep on. 

We were in hopes that the Indians had by this time passed 
clear through the gorge, and ridden out into the valley above. 
In that case, there would be no great risk in our proceeding to 
the upper end. 

Our expectations did not deceive us. We reached the mouth 
of the chasm without having seen other signs of those who had 
proceeded us, than the trail of their horses. 

We had heard sounds, however, that had given us some appre- 
hension — the reports of guns — not as during the early part of 
Ihe day, in single shots, but in half-dozens at a time, and once 
or twice in larger volleys, as if of a scattering /«5i2^ae^.' 

The sounds came from the direction of the upper valley ; and 
were but faintly beard — so faintly that we were in doubt as to 
whether they were the reports of fire-arms. The grumbling and 
rushing of the river hindered as from hearing them more dis- 
tinctly. 

But for the presence of Indians in the valley — ^about which we 
were quite certain — we should perhaps not have noticed thf 
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toands, or else have taken them for something else. Perhapi 
we might have conjectured that a gang of buffaloes had passed 
near the train — leading to a brisk firing of rifles ; but the pre 
Bence of the Indians rendered this hypothesis less probable. 

We still coBtinned to obserre caution. Before emerging from 
Ihe defile, we halted near its entrance— Wingrove and myself 
itealing forward to reconnoitre. 

An elevated post, which we obtained upon a shelf of the rock, 
gave us a commanding prospect of the upper valley. The sight 
restored our confidence ; ihe earavcm was in vitw ! 



CHAPTER LL 

TBI ORPHAN BUTTI. 

The landscape over which we were looking was one that haa 
long been cdebrated in the legends of trapper and aholero ; and 
certainly D'> lovelier is to be met with in tbe midland regions of 
America. Though new to my eyes, I recognised it from the de« 
scri[)ti<rirt E had read and heard of it. There was an idiosyncrasy 
in its features — especially in that lone mound rising conspicu- 
ously in its midst — which at once proclaimed it the valley of the 
Huerfano. There stood the ' Orphan Butte.' There was no mis- 
takiii<^ its idebtity. 

Til is valley, or, more properly, vall4 — a word of very difff>rent 
signification— is in reality a level plain, flanked on each side by 
e continuous line of bluffs or ' benches ' — themselves forming the 
lUuuuents of a still higher plain, which constitutes the general 
level nf ihe cor jitry. The width between the bluffs is five or si? 
miles ; but at the distance of some ten miles from our point of 
riew, the cliffs converge — apparently closing in tbe valley in 
that direction. This, h iwever, is only apparent. Above the 
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battais: another deep cwon, t^rougbwliieb %h» rilrer bascloftrilir 
way. 

The interyeniDg'spacd is a picture fair to beheld. The sarfacei 
level as. a billiard^table, is covered with grammm grass, of ^ 
bright, almost emerald verdare^ The notformitr^ of thif< eoloui is 
relieved by cottoawood. copses, whose foliage is bat oae shad.-) 
darker. CommiDgling with these, aitd again slightly dftrkening^ 
the hue of their frondage, ane other, trees, with a variety 3f 
shrubs or climbing plants—as clematis, wild roses, and willows. 
Here and there, a noble poplar? standsvapaptn-es. if disdaining to 
associate with the more lowly growth of the groves. 

These * topes ' are of varied forms : some rounded, some oval, 
and Others of more irregular shape — many of them appearing as 
if planted by the hands of the landscape gardener ; while the 
Iluerfano, winding througb their midst, could not have been more 
gracefully gaided had it been specially designed for an ornamen- 
tal water. 

The buite itself, rising in the ceutiie of therplain^ and tower^ 
ing nearly two. hundred feet aboi» the general level,, has all the^ 
semblauce of an artificial work. — not of human hands,. but a cairut 
constructed by giants. Just such does it appear — frvost pyramidal 
cone, composed of huge prismatic blocks of granite,, black almost 
as coal — the colour occasioned by an iron admixture in the rock. 

For two- thirds of its slope, a thick growth of cedar covers it. 
with a skirtiug of darkest green. Above this appear the huge 
naked prisms — piled one upon the other, in a sort of irregular 
crystallisation, and ending in a summit slightly truncated. 

Detached boalders lie around its base, that, having, yielded to 
the disintegrating influences of r^in and wind, and lost their bai^ 
lance, have rolled down the declivity of its sides* 

No other similar elevation is neaiw— the^ distant blnffs alone > 
equalling it in height. But there the resemblance ends : for the 
latter are a formation of stratified sandstone, while the rocks com- 
posing the butte axe purely granitic ! Even in a gcfilogica! 
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point of vfi>w, is the Oipbaii Botte isolated fraok all tih€ world. 
In a double sense does it merit its distinctire title. 

SingQlar is the picture formed by this lone monnd, and the 
park-like scene that surrounds it — a picture rare 4ts fair Its 
▼ery frame is peculiar. The bench ^f light reddish sandstone 
Aarplj outlined on each edge — ^the bright green of tbe sward 
along its base — and tbe dark belt of cedars cresting its summit, 
form as it were, a double moulding to the frame. Orer this can 
be distinguisbed the darker outlines of the great Cordilleras ; 
above them, again^ the snowy cones of the Wa-to-yah ; and gra?»d- 
ly towering over ail, the sky-piercing summit of Pike's Peak . 

All these forms gleaming in the full light of a noonday saU; 
with a heaven «bove them of deep ethereal blue, present a picture 
that for grandeur and sublimity is not surpassed upon t\w Earth. 

A long while could we have gazed opon it ; but an object 
that came at once under onr eyes turned our thoughts into a far 
dififerent channel. 

Away up tbe valley, at its furthest end, appeared a smnll 
wMte spot — a little bigger to our view than the disc of an archer's 
target. It was of an irregular roundish form ; and on both 
sides of it were other shapes — smaller and of darker hue. 

We had no difficulty in making out what these appearances 
were : tbe white object was the tilt of a wagon ; the dark forms 
around it were those of men — ^mounted and afoot. 

It must have been the last wagon of the train, since no other 
could be seen ; and as it appeared at the very end of the valley 
—in the angle formed by the convergence of the cliffs— we con- 
eloded that another cafion opened there into which the rest had 
entered. Whether the wagon was moving onward, we did nut 
stay to determine ; the caravan was in sight, and this, acting up* 
»n us like an electric influence, impelled us to hasten forward. 

Calling to our companions to advance, and having remounted| 
We rode out of the gorge, and kept on up the valley. 

We no longer observed the slightest cantion. The caravao 
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was before oar eyes ; and there coald be do doobt that in % 
conple of hooTB we Bbonld be able to come np with it 

As to danger, we no longer tbonght of such a thing. Indians 
would scarcely be so daring as to assail as within sight of the ^raift 
Had it been night, we might bare reasoned differently ; but rn* 
der the broad light of day, we could not imagine there was t 
prospect of danger. We determined, therefore, to ride direct foi 
the wagons, without making halt. 

Yes— one halt was to be made. I had promised the ddtvami 
soldiers to make dvUians of them before bringing them face to 
face with the escort ; and this was to be accomplished by means 
of some spare wardrobe which Wingrove and I chanced to have 
among our packs. The place fixed upon as the scene of the meta- 
morphosis was the butte, which lay directly on our -route. 

As we rode forward I was gratified at perceiving that the 
wagon still remained in sight. If it was moving on, it had not 
yet reached the head of the valley. It may have been halted, to 
receive some repair f So mach the better : we should the sooner 
overtake it. 

On arriving at the butte, the white canvas was still visible ; 
though, from our low position on the plain, only the top of the 
tilt could be seen. 

While Wingrove was unpacking oar spare garments I dis- 
mounted, and climbed to the summit of the moand — ^iu order to 
get a better view. I had no difficulty in doing this — ^for strange 
to say, a trail runs over the Orphan Butte, from south-east to 
north-west, regularly aligned with Pike's Peak in the latter 
direction, and with the Wa-to-yah or Spanish Peaks in ihe 
former I 

But this alignment was not the circumstance that struck roe aa 
singular ; a far more curious phenomenon came under my obser- 
ration. The path leading to the sammit was entirely clear of the 
granite blocks that everywhere else covered the declivities of the 
mound. Between these it passed like a narrow lane, the hogf 
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prisms lying on each side of it, piled up in a regular trafvlika 
formation, as if placed there by the band of man I 

The latter hypothesis was out of the qnestioii. Many of ths 
blocks were a dozen feet in diameter, and tons in weight. Titaiu 
nleae eonld hare lifted them. 

The summit itself was a table of some twenty by forty feet in 
Buperficial extent, and seamed by sereral fissnres. 

Only by following the path conld the summit be reached with* 
oot great difficulty. The loose boulders rested upon one anothtT, 
hi such fashion that e^en the most expert climber would have fomui 
difficulty in scaling them, and the stunted spreading cedars that 
grew between their clefts, combined in forming a eAevaux di 
frim almost inpenetrable. 

I was not permitted to dwell long on the contemplation of 
this geological phenomenon. On reaching tie summit, and 
directing my telescope up the valley, I obtained a tableau in its field 
of vision, that almost caused me to drop the glass out of my fingc rs. 

The whole wagon was in view down to its wheel-tracks : uud 
the dark forms were still around it. Some were afoot^ others on 
horseback ; and a few appeared to be lying flat along the sward. 
Whoever these last may have been, I saw at the first glance 
what the others were. The bronzed skins of naked bodies — tiie 
masses of long sweeping hair — the plumed crests and floating 
drapery — were perfectly apparent in the glass— and all indicat- 
ing a truth of terrible significance — ^that the forms thus seen 
were those of savage men I Yes, both they ou horseback and 
afoot were Indians, beyond a doubt. 

And those horizontally extended ? They were white men, 
the owners of the wagons I 

This truth flashed on me, as I beheld a fearful object — ^a body 
lying head towards me, with its crown, of mottled red and wiiite 
gleaming significantly through the glass. I had no doubt as to 
the nature of the object— it was a scalpless skoll I 
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CHAPTER LIT. 

ftAlSINO A BAMPABt. 

I KEPT the telescope to my eye Dot half the time I have tiakea 
Mling of it. Quick as I saw ttiat the meti stirHtg aronnd the 
wagoQ were iDdians, I thought only of screeniag my body from 
their sight. To effect this, 1 dropped down from the sommit ot 
the rock— on the opposite side fVom that facing tovirards the 
savages. 

Showing only the top of my bead, and with the glass once 
more to my eye, I continued the observation. I now became as- 
sured that the victim of the ensanguined skull was a white man 
— that tbe other prostrate forms were also the bodies of while 
men, all dead — all, tio doubt, mutilated in like manner. The ta- 
bleau told its own tale, f he presence of the wagon halted, and 
without horses — one or two dead ones lying under the tongue — 
the ruck of Indians clustering around it — the bodies stretched 
along the earth — other objects, boxes and bales, strewed over 
tbe sward — all were significant. 

The scene explained what we had heard while coming up the 
canon. The fusillade had been no fancy, but a fearful reality-- 
fearful in its effects, as I was now satisfied by the testimony ot 
my eyes. 

The caravan had been attacked, or more likely, only a single 
wagon that had been straggling in the rear 7 The firing mu} 
have proceeded from the escort, svnd the armed emigrants 1 In- 
dians may have fallen ; indeed there were some prostrate tbrns 
i^art, with a group gathered round them, and those I conjee- 
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Inred to be the corpses of red men. Bat it was eyident tbe la- 
dians had proved Tictorioas ; Bince tbej were stall upon the field 
— fitill holding the ground and the plander. 

Where were the other wagons of the train f — there were fifty 
of them — only one was in sight 1 

It was scarcely possible that the whole caravan had been cap 
tnred f If so, they must have succumbed within the pass f a 
faarfttl massacre must have been made f 

This was improbable ; the more so, that the Indians around 
the wagon appeared to number near two hundred. They most 
have constituted the full band ; for it is rare that a war-party is 
larger. Those seen appeared to be all warriors, naked from th« 
breech-ciout upward, their skins glaring with pigments. Nei- 
tiler woman nor child could I see among them. 

Had other wagons been captured, then there would not have 
bfien so many of the captors clustered round this one. 

In all likelihood, the wagon had been coming up behind the 
«^h«rs f the animals drawing it had been shot down in the skir* 
■ibh, and it had fallen into the hands of the successfal assail- 
antsT 

These conjectures occupied me only a moment Mingled wlib 
them was one of still more special import; to whom had belonged 
the abandoned wagon f 

With fearful apprehension, I covered the ground with my glass^ 
straining my sight as I gazed through it. I swept the whole sur- 
face of the ground. I looked under the wagon, on both sides 
of it, and beyond. I sought amidst the masses of dusky forms. 
1 examined the groups and stragglers, even the corpses that 
strewed the plain. Thank heaven I they were all black or brown 
or red ; all appeared to be mm, both the living and the dead — 
thank Heaven I 

The ejaculation ended my survey of the scene; it had scarcely 
Of^upied ten seconds of time. 

It was interrupted by a sudden movement on the part of th# 

11 
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MTage0. Those dn horsieback were accn separafitip: from tf»t 
rest, and, the inataot after, appesi*ed eotoifig ou in the dtreetlcm o? 
ilie botte I 

The moTemeot was eanly accooDted for. Hj inpnideBDe bad 
betrayed our presence. I bad been seen while standiog oa tlie 
aaminil of the momd 

I felt regret for mj own rashness ; but there was no time to 
indulge in the feeling, and I stifled it The moment called for 
action — demanding all the firmness of nerve and coolness of head 
which, foftanately, I had acquired bj experience. 

Instead of shoating to mj comrades — as yet nneonacioiis ot 
the approaching danger — I remained npon tke summit withoai 
■tteriog a word, or showing a sign that might alarm them. 

lly object in so acting was to aroid the confusion eonsequenv 
^>on a sudden panic, and keep my mind free to thiak over 
pome plan of escape. The Indians were still five miles off ; i% 
would be ten minutes before they could attack us. Two or 
flffee of these could be spared for reflection. After that it wouid 
be time to call in the couueii of my companions. 

I am here describing in detail, and with the tranquillity el 
doset retrospect, thoughts that followed one another with the 
rapidity of lightning flashes. To say that I reflected coolly, 
would aot be true ; I was at that moment too much under the 
iofluenee of fear. I perceived at once that the' situation was 
more than dangerous — it was desperate. 

Flight was my first thought, or rath^ my first instinct ; for. 
on reflection it failed. The idea was to fling off the packs, 
mount the two pedestrians upon the mdes, and gallop back for 
the canon. 

The conception was good enough, if it could have been cao 
ried out : but of this there was no hope. The defile was too 
distant to be reached in time. The two who might ride tne 
mules could never make it — they uiust fall by the way. 

BTen if all oould suceeed in getting back to the caftou, what 
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fted? Was it likely we ^oold ever emerge from ilf Wc 
alight for 8 time defesd oarselvee witbiii its narrow gorge ; but 
to pass clear through and escape at the other end Woald be im* 
possible. A party of oar porsaers would be certain to take over 
the ridge, and head us below. To get out there, and re^ch the 
woods beyondi would be utterly out of our power ; and, without 
a prospect of reaching the timber, it would be of no use attempt* 
mg flight. 

In the ralley around us there was no timbered tract — nothing 
that deserved the name of a wood ; only copses and grores, the 
largest of which would not hare sheltered us for an hour. 

I bad a reflection. Happy am I now, and proud, that I had 
the virtue to stifle it. For myself, escape by flight might not 
have been so problematical. A steed stood near that could have 
carried me beyond all danger. It only needed to fling myself 
into the saddle, and ply the spur. Even without that impulsion, 
my Arab could, and would, have carried me clear. 

Death was preferable to the thought. I could only indulge it 
as a last resort — after all else had failed and fallen. Three men 
were my companions, true and tried. To all of them I owed 
some service — ^to one little less than my life — for the ballet of the 
eccentric rauger had once saved me from an enemy* It was 
I who had brought on the impending attack. It was but jttt»t 
I should share its danger ; and the thought of shunning it von- 
ished on the instant of its conception. 

Escape by flight was hopeless. On the shortest reflection I per- 
ceived that our only chance lay in defending ourselves. The chance 
was not much wprth ; but there was no alternative. We must 
stand and fight or fall without resisting. From such a foe as thai 
coming down upon us, we need expect no grace— not d moiucum 
of mercy. 

Where was our defence to be made T On the summit of the 
iMttef 

There was no better place in sight — no other that could be 
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reached, offering &:> many adyantages. Had we chosen it for a 
point of defence, it conld not have promised better for the par* 
pose. 

As ah^eadj stated, the cone was slightly trnncated — its top end- 
ing in a mesa, Ths table was large enough to hold four of ns. Bj 
Cronching low, or ijing flat npon it, we should be screened from 
the arrows of the Indians or such other weapons as they might 
use. On the other hand, the muzzles of four guns pointed at 
iiem, would deter them from approaching the base of the butte. 

Scarcely a minute was I in maturing a plan ; and I lost leai 
time in communicating it to my companiona 

Returning to them as fast as my limbs could carry me, I an- 
nonnced the approach of the Indians. 

The announcement produced a surprise sufficiently unpleasant, 
but no confusion. The old soldiers had been too often under fir6. 
to be frightened out of their senses ; and the young hunter was 
not one to give way to a panic. All three remained cool and 
collected, as they listened to my hurried detail of the plan I had 
sketched out for our defence. 

There was no difficulty about their adopting it — all agreed to 
it eagerly and at once ; in short, there was no alternative. 

Up the mound again, this time followed by my three com* 
fades — each of us heavily laden. In addition to our guns and 
ammunition, we carried our saddles and mule-packs, our blan- 
kets and buffalo-robes. It was not their intrinsic value that 
tempted us to take this trouble with our impedimenia ; onr ob- 
|ect was to make with them a rampart on the rock. 

We had time for a second trip ; and, flioging our first loads 
up to the table, we rushed back down the declivity. 

Each seized upon such articles as offered^themselves — valist^, 
ihe soldiers' knapsacks, joints of the antelope lately killed, and 
the noted meal-bag — all would avail ua. 

The animals must be abandoned — both horses and mules. 
Gould we take them up to the summit f Tes, the thing could 
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be accomplished, bat to what porpoae 1 It woald be worse thjtn 
useless ; since it woald only reader them aa aim for the ar 
rows of the enemy, and insare their being shot at once. To leave 
them below woald be the better plan. 

A tree stood near the base of the moand. To its branches 
their bridles had been already looped. There they would be 
within easy range of oar rifles. We coald shelter them so long 
as there was light. 

The plan might appear of little adTantage ; since in the dark- 
ness they coald be easily taken from us. Bat in leaving them 
thus, we were not withont some design. We, too, might build 
a hope on the darkness. If we coald succeed in sustaining the 
attack until nightfall, flight might then avail us. In truth, that 
seemed the only chance we should have of ultimately escaping 
from oar perilous situation. 

We resolved, therefore, to look well to the safety of the ani 
mals. Though forced to forsake them for a time, we might still 
keep the enemy off and again recover them. 

The contingency was not clear, and we were too mnch harried 
to dwell long upon it. It only .flitted before our minds like a 
gleam of light through the misty future. 

I had time to bid farewell to my Arab, to run my fingers 
along his smooth arching neck, to press my lips to his velvet mua* 
Eld. Brave steed I tried and trusty friend I I could have wept 
at the partiag. 

He made answer to my caresses; he answered them with a low 
whimpering neigh. He knew there was something amiss — that 
there was danger. Our hurried movements had apprised him of 
it ; but the moment after, his altered attitude, his flashing eyes, 
And the loud snorting from his spread nostrils, told that he per 
fectly comprehended the danger. He heard the distant tramp* 
liiig of hoofs ; he knew that an enemy was approaching.. 

I heard them myself, and rushed back up the butte. My 
30iDpanions were already apon the summit, busied in boilddig tht 
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rampart aroand tfa« rock. I joiaed them and aided in tu 
work. 

Onr paraphernalia proved excellent for the purpose — ^lighi 
enoagh to be easily handled, at.d sofficieu^tlj firm to re»fit eitfac^ 
bullets or arrows 

Before the enemy had come witUn hailing distance, the par»< 
pet was completed ; and, or^aohing l)ehii>^ it, wo awaited their 
approach. 



CHAPTER Mil. 

TEE WABfCRT. 

The war-cry * How-ow-owgh-aloo-loo-oo V uttered loudly from 
a hundred throats, comes pealing down the valley. Its fiendish 
notes, coupled with the demon4ike forms that give voice to them^ 
are well calculated lo quail the stoutest heart. 

Ours are fK>t without fear. Though we know thaX the danger 
is not immediate, there is « significance in the tones of that wild 
slogan. They express more than the usual hostility of red to 
white- Ihi^y breathe a spirit of rengeance. 

The gestures of menace — the brandished spears and bended 
bows — the war-clnbs waving in the air — are all signs of the ex 
cited anger of the India^is. Blood has been spilled — ^perhaptt 
^he blood of some of their chosen warriors — and ours will be 
sought to a certainty. We perceive no signs of a pacific in- 
tent — no semblance that woi^d lead us to hope (or mercy. The 
5>e is bent on our destruction. He rushes forward to kill. 

I have said that the danger was not immediate. I did bo4 
conceive it so. My conception was based upon experience, 
had met the prairie Indians before — ^in the south ; but north Ct' 
M>uth| I kiiew that their tactics were the same. 
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It is • mistake to soppose that tbese sarages lusl reckleady 
tupoiB death. Only wfaea their eneoiy w far inferior to tbem la 
ciQmber8--or otberwifie ao andenuateh — ^viil tkej adTance boldly 
to the fight. They will do this in an attack upoa Mexicans, 
whose prowess they despise ; or aonetimes in a coodict with 
their owo kind, when atimulated by warrior pride, ^ni the 
promptings of the trib^ ?endetta. ^0n othqr occa^ous, they am 
snlBcieDtly care&l of their akios — more especially ia an eocow- 
ter with the white trappers, jor erea travellers who cdater theprai* 
ries from the eask Of all other weapons they dread the Jong 
rifle of the hunter. Jt is only after istratagem hsA failed — when 
door die becomes a necessity — that the h<3ir3e-Iadiaa can bring 
himself to <!.hai:ge forward npon the g^steaiag barrel. The ^nere 
hope of plunder will not tempt even the boldest of red-skinned 
robbers within the eiiele of a rifle's f ^nge. They all know froA 
expericDce the deadliaess of ita auiL 

Host probably plunder had been their motive for attacking 
the train : but their victiins conkl only hare been &ona« strag- 
gling unfortonateSi toc^onfideat in their security. They had sot 
auocnmbed without a straggle. The death of ail of them ^owt^ 
this — for not a prisoner appeared to have been taken« Further 
OTidence of it was seen upon the sward ; for, as the crowd scat- 
tered, I had seen thi^ongh the glass several corpses that were not 
those of white men. The robbers, though victorious, had suf- 
fered severely ; hence tbe venge£nl yells with which they were 
charging down upon as. 

With all their menace, both of signs and sounds, I had no fear 
of tlieir charging up to the mound, nor yet to its base. There 
were fifty yards around it witbin range of oar gnus, and the first 
who should venture within this circle would not be likely to go 
forth froui it alive. 

' Not a shot is to be fir^d till y^u are sure of hittuig 1 Do 
aot one of you pull trigger, till you have sighted your man 1' 

On the skill of two of 4uj comrades I could confide-ron Sara 
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ahot with all the certainty which his sohriqutt expressed ; and J 
bad seen enoogh of the jonng hanter, to know how he handM 
bis rifie. About the Irishman alone was there a doubt — only ot 
bis coolness and his aim — of his conrage there was none. i*-. 
this the ' infantry ' was perhaps eqnal to any of ns. 

The words of caution had scarcely parted from my lips, when 
the enemy came galloping op. Their yelling grew louder as they 
adTanced ; and its echoes ringing from the rocks, appeared to 
double the number of their wild cries. 

We could only hear one another by calling oht at the top of 
onr Toices ; but we had little to say. The time for talking had 
expired ; that of action had arrired. 

On come the whooping sarages, horrid to behold : their faces 
arms, and bodies frightfully painted, each after his own deyice, 
and all as hideous as savage conception could suggest. The vis- 
ages of bears, wolves, and other fierce animals are depicted on their 
breasts and shields — with the still more horrid emblems of the 
death^s head, the cross-bones, and the red hand. Even their 
horses are covered with similar devices— %ained upon their skini 
in ochre, charcoal, and vermilion. The sight is too fearful to b« 
fantastic. 

On they come, uttering their 'wild * Howgh-owgh-aloo V bran 
dishing their various weapons, and making their shields of par- 
fitdut rattle by repeated strokes against their clubs and spears — 
on comes the angry avalanche 1 • 

They are within a hundred yards of the butte. For a moment 
we are in doubt. If they charge up the declivity, we are lost 
men. We may shoot down the foremost, but they are twenty to 
one. In a band-to-hand struggle we shall be overwheimed-* 
killed or captured — ^in less than sixty seconds of time t 

* Hold yaur fire !* I cried, seeing my comrades lie with theit 
cheeks against the guns ; ' not yet ! only two at a tim&— bal 
not yet I Ha 1 as I expected.' 

And just as I had expected, the wild rock came to a hal^ 
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tbose in the lead drawing np their horses as saddenlj as if the; 
had arrived npon the edge of a precipice ! 

They had come to a stand jast in the nick of time. Had thej 
advanced bat five paces farther, at least two of their number 
wonld have tumbled out of their saddles. Sure-shot and I had 
each selected our man, and agreed abont the signal. The othen 
were ready to follow. 

All four barrels resting over the rampart had caught the eyes 
of the Indians. A glance at the glistening ta(}es was sufficient. 
True to their old tactics, it was the sight of these that had halted 
them I 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THB RED HAND. 

Thi whooping and tcreamlng are for a while suspended. Those 
in the rear have ridden np ; and the struggling cavalcade becomef 
massed upon the plain, at less than two hundred yards' distapce 
from the butte. 

Shouts are still heard, and talking in an nnknown tongue ; but 
not the dread war-cry. That has failed of its effect ; and is hep^rd 
no longer. 

Now and then, young warriors gallop toward the butte, vaunt 
their valour, brandish their weapons, shoot off their arrows, and 
threaten us by word and gesture. All, however, keep well out- 
side the perilous circumference protected by onr guns. 

We perceive that they, too, have guns, both mnskets and rifles 
—in all, a dozen or more. We can tell that f.hey are empty. 
Those who carry them are dismounting to load. We may expect 
soon to receive their fire, but from the clumsy way in whi^^h tV^j 

n* 
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handle thdr pieces, that need not terrify us— ^any move that 

their arrows, already sent, and falling far short. 

Half-a-dozen horsemen are conspicaons. They are chiefs, as 
can he told by the eagle plnmes sticking in their hair, with the 
insignia on their breasts and bodies. These ha?e ridden to the 
front, and are grouped together, their horses stan4ii^ head to 
bead. Their speeches and gestalations dedare that they are 
Holding coanciL 

The movemea^ of menace are no longer made. We have 
time to examine onr enemies. They are so near that I need 
scarcely level the glass upon them ; though through that, I can 
note every feature with minute distinctness. 

They are not Gomancbes — their bodies are too big, and their 
limbs too long, for these Ishmaelites of the southern plains. 
Neither are they of the Jicarilla Apache : they are too Doble- 
looking to resemble these skulking jackals. More like are they 
to the Cayfias f But no — they are not Cayfias. I have met 
these Indians, and would know them. The war-cry did not 
resemble theirs. Theirs is the war-cry of the Comanche. I 
fihould have known it at once. Cheyennes they may be-^since 
it is their e^>ecial ground 1 Or might it be that tribe of still 
darker, deadlier fame — ^the hostile Arapaho f If thfijr be Ar»- 
pahoes, we need look for no mercy. 

I sweep the glass over them, seeking for signs by which I 
may identify our enemy. I perceive one that is significant. The 
leggings of the chiefs and principal warriors are fringed with 
scalps ; the shields are encircled by similar ornaments. Most of 
these appendages are of dark hue — the locks long aLd black. 
Bui not all are of this kind and colour. 

One shield is conspicuously different from the rest. A red 
Qaud is painted upon its black disc. It is the Mem of him who 
Sttrries it. A thick fringe of hair is set around its xita. The 
iufts are of different lengths and colours. There are tresses 
brown, blonde, and even red ; hair curled iuid wavy ; coarsr 
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tnir ; and some sofft aiid ailkj^ Through the glMs, I gee «.l thig, 
with a clearness that leaves no doabt as to the character of thec« 
Taried deedurei. They are the scalps of white men 7 

And the red-hand upon the abield J ^ red hand 7 Ah 1 1 remem 
bcr — there is a noted chief of the naioe, famed for hU hostiUlj 
Ic tihe tira{)per8 — famed for a ferocity unequalled among his race 
-— « savage who is said to take delight in torturiog his captives 
— specially if it be « pale face who has had the inisfortano to 
fail into his hands. Can it be that £end — the Bed-Band of the 
Arapahoes? 

The appearance of the «|iaa confirms mf anspidpn. A body^ 
isH, angular, and ill-shaped, acarred with cicatrized wounds and 
hsai with age ; a face seamed with the traces of evil passion ; 
eycA deep sunlcen in their sockets, and sparkling like coals of 
firi»--an aspect more fiendish than human I All this agrees with 
the 'descriptions I ha¥c had of the Bed-Hand chief. Assuredly 
it iu be. 

Oar enemies, then, are (he Arapahoe^ — their leader tht 
dreaded R$d-Hami. 

* Great God I have mercy upon ii>>« These men will have 
none.' 

Such was the ejacjilAtion that escaped my lips, on recognising; 
or believing that I recognised, the foe that was before us. 

The Red-Hand was seen to direct. He was evidently leader of 
the band. Ail seemed obedient to his signal ; all moved with 
military promptnesj at his word or nod. Beyond doubt, it was 
the Red-Hand and hij followers, who for crimes and cold-blooded 
atrocities were noted as he. A dreaded baud, long known to the 
traders of San^pi Fo— -to the ahokros from the Taos Valley — to 
the trappers of the Arkansas and Platte. 

We were net the f.rst party of white men besieged by these 
barbarous robbers ; and if it was our fate to fall, we should not 
be the first victims. Many a brave ' mountain-man ' had already 
got into their fiendish grasp. Scarcely a trapper who could not 
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tell of some comrade, who had been ' nibbed ' ont by Red Hand 
and his ' Rapahoes.' 

The council of the savage crowd continaes for gome time 
Some nue is being devised and debated. 

With palpitajting hearts we await the issae. 

I have made known my suspicions as to who is our enemy, an J 
cautioned my comrades to be on their guard. I have told them 
that, if my conjecture prove true, we need look for no mercy. 

The talk is at an end. Red-Hand is about to address as. 

Riding two lengths in front of his followers, the savage chief 
makes halt. His shield^is held conspicuously upward — its con- 
vexity towards us — not for any purpose of security ; but evi- 
dently that we may see its device, and know the bearer. Red- 
Hand is conscious of the terror iaspired by his name. 

In his other hand he carries an object better calculated thau 
his shield to beget fearful emotions. Poised on the point of his 
long spear, and held high aloft, are the scalps recently taken* 
There are six of them in the bunch — easily told by the different 
hues of the hair ; and all easily identified as those of white men. 
They are the scalps of the slain teamsters, and others who vainly 
attempted to defend the captured wagon. They are all fresh 
and gory — hang limber along the shaft — the blood is not yet dry 
upon them — ^the wet surface glitters in the sun I 

We view them with singular emotions — mine more singalar 
than any : I endeavour to identify some of those ghastly tropuea 
I am but too satisfied at failing. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

AN ILL-TDCSO SHOT. 

the savage chieftain in broktj 
SpaDieh. > 

I am not surprised at being addressed ic this language by a 
prairie Indian. Many of them speak Spanish, or ' its North 
Mexican paiois, Tbey have opportunities of learning it from the 
New Mexican traders, but better— from thdr captives, 

* Sif eavaUerOf I speak Spanish. What wishes the warrior 
with the red hand upon his shield V 

* The pale-face is a stranger in this country, else he would not 
ask such a question ? What wishes the Bed-Hand ? Ha, ha, 
ha I The scalps of the white men — their scalps and lives — that 
is the will of the Arapaho.' 

The speech is delivered in a tone of exultation, and accompa- 
nied by a scornful laugh. The savage is proud of bis barbarous 
and bloodthirsty character : he glories in the terror of his name. 
With such a monster, it seems idle to hold parley. In the end, 
it will be only to fight, and if defeated, to die. 

But the ilrowning man cannot restrain himself from catching 
even at straws. 

' Arapaho I we are not your enemies I Why should yon 
desire to take our lives ? We are peaceful travellers passing 
through your country ; and have no wish to quarrel with oui 
red brothers.' 

' Red brothers I ha, ha, ha I Tongue of a serpent, and heart 
of a hare I The proud Arapaho is not your brother : he di» 
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claims kindred with a pale face. Red-Hand has no brothen 
among the whites ; all are alike his enemies I Behold their 
icalps upon his shield I Ha 1 See the fresh trophies npon his 
spear 1 Count them 1 There are six I There will be ten 
Before the sun goes down, the scalps of the foor sqoaws skalking 
OD the mound will hang from the spears of the Arapahoes 1 * 

I conld not contradict the declaration : it was too fearfully 
probable. 

I made no reply. 

' Dogs I' fiercely rociferated the sarage, * dome down, and 
deliver up your arms.' 

*An' our scalps too, I s'pose/ ihuttered the Yankee. *Neo, 
certinglynot, at thet price ; I don't sell my notions so dirt cheep 
as thet comes to. ' Twouldn't pay nohow. Lookee yeer, old 
red chops I' continued he in a louder voice, and raising his head 
above the rampart — ' this heer o' mine air vailable, do ee see ! 
It air a dear colour, an' a putty colour. It 'ud'lookjieBt tbi 
thing on thet shield o' yourn ; but 'tain't there yet, not by m 
long chalk ; an' I kalklate ef ye want the Gfkin o' my head, yeV 
bev to trot up an' take it. 

' Ugh !' ejaculated the Indian with an impatient gesture. ' Tie 
yellow squaW is not worth the words of a chief. His scalp is 
not for the shield of the warrior. It will be given to the dogs 
of our tribe — it will be thrown to the jackals of the prairie.' 

* Ain't partickler abeonfc what 'ee do wi' 't — thet is, efter . 
ye've got it. Don't ye wish 'ee may git it ? eh V 

'WaghP exclaimed the savage, with another impatient ges- 
ticulation. ' The Red-Hand is tired talking. One word more* 
Listen to it, chief of the pale face 1 Come down, and deliver up 
your fire-weapons f The Red-Hand will be merciful : he wil 
spare your lives. If you resist, he will torture you with fire. 
The knives of his warriors will hew the living flesh ft'om your 
bones. You sfaall die a thousand deaths ; and the Great Spirit 
of thif Arapahoes will smile at the sacrifice.' 
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* Atid what if we do DOt resist V 

* Toar lives shall be 8{>ared. The Red^Hand deelares it on 
the faith of a warrior.' 

' Faith o' a warrior I — faith & a cat-throat I he only wants tc 
come round as, eapting, am' git our scalps Ithont fightin' ^i 
^em — thet's what the red Terming wants to be at— snre ad 
•hootin'.' 

* Why should the Bed-Hand spare our lires V 1 inquired 
taken by surprise at any offer of life coming from such a 
quarter. ' Has he has not just said, that all white men are hii 
enemies ?' 

' True. But white men may become hts Mends. He wants 
white men for his allies. He has in purpose.' 

* Will the Red-Hand declare his purpose ?' 

' Willingly. His people have taken many fire-weapons. See I 
they are yonder in the hands of his braves, who know not how to 
use them. Our enemies — the TJtahs — bare been taught by the 
white hunters ; and the ranks of the Arapaho warriors are 
thinned by their deadly bullets. If the pale-faced chief and his 
three followers wHl consent to dwell with the band of Red-Hand, 
and teach his warriors the great medicine of the fire-weapon, 
their lives shall be spared. The Red-Hand will honour the young 
soldier-chief, and the White Eagle of the forest.' 

' Soldier-chief 1 White Eagle of the forest I How can ho 
have known ' 

' If you resist/ continued he, interrupting my reflections, .' the 
Red-Hand will keep his word. Yon have no chance of epcape. 
You are but four, and the Arapaho warriors are numerous as the 
trees of the Big Timber. If one of them falls by your fire- 
weapons, he shall be revenged. The Red-Hand repeats what he 
kas said : the knives of his braves win hew the living flesh from 
your bones. You shall die a thousand deaths, and the Oreat 
Spirit of the Arapahoes will smile at the sacrifice t' 

' Be Jaysi% cyaptin I' cried O'Tigg, who, not understanding 
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Spanish, was iguorant of what was said, ' that ugly owld lodyiai 
wants a bit ov cowld lid through him. In troth I b'laTe tha 
mosket moight raich him. She belonged to Sargent Johnson, 
and was considhered the best gun about the Fort. WL&i iv J 
throy her carry on the ridskin ? Say the word, yer honour, an 
here goes 1' 

So astounded was I at the last words of the Arapaho chief, 
that I paid no heed to what the Irishman was saying. I had 
turned towards Wingrove — not for an explanation : for the 
young hunter, also ignorant of the language in which the Indian 
spoke, was unaware of the allusion that had been made to 
him. I had commenced translating the speech ; but before 
three words had escaped from my lips, the loud bang of the 
musket drowned every other sound ; and a cloud of sulphury 
smoke coyering the whole platform, hindered us from seeing one 
another I 

It needed no explanation. The Irishman had taken my silence 
for consent : he had fired. 

From the thick of the smoke came his exulting shout : 

* Hurray I he's down^— be my sowl I he's down. I knew the 
owld musket 'ud raich him I Hooray I' 

The report reverberated from the rockfi — ^mingling its ectioea 
with the wild vengeful cries that rose up from the plain. 

In an instant, the smoke was wafted aside ; and the painted 
warriors were once more visible. 

The Red-Hand was erect upon his feet, standing by the side oi 
his horse, and still holding his spear and shield. The horse wuh 
down — stretched along the turf, and struggling in the throes Oi 
ieath I 

'Be gorrah I cyaptin I wasnt it a splindid shot V 

' A shot that may cost us our scalps,' said I : for I saw that 
there was no longer any chance of a pacific arrangement—- 
even upon the condition of our making sharpshooters of every 
redskin in the tribe. 
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^ Ha, li«, ha Peame the wild laugh of the Arapaho. * Vengeanct 
an the pale-faced traitors I yengeance I' 

And sbflkiDg his clinched fiat in the ab the savage chief re 
tiled among his warriors. 



CHAPTER LVL 

iLfTBMFT TO 8TAMPBDB. 

Wb make an attempt to re-open the interrupted parky. In 
vain. Whatever amicable dengn the Red-Hand may have coa 
ceivedy is now changed to a feeling of the most deadly hostility. 
There is no more talk to be drawn from him — ^not a word. In 
the midst of his warriors, he stands scowling and silent. None 
of the chiefs speak. The common braves make answers to onr 
overtures : bat only by tks insnlt of a peculiar gesture. Any 
hopes we may have conceived of a pacific termination to the 
encoanter die within us as we note the behaviour of the band. 

Whether the lodiaa was la earnest in the proposal he had 
made, or whether it-was a mere scheme to get our scalps with- 
out fighting for them, we could not tell at the time. There was 
an air of probability that he was honest about the matter ; but, 
on the other hand, his notorious character for hostility to the 
white race contradicted this probability. I had heard, more- 
over, that this same chief was in the habit of adopting sucli 
plans to get white men into his power. 

We had no time to speculate upon the point ; nor yet upon 
that which puzzled m far more — how he had arrived at the 
knowledge of who we were! What could he have known of tli« 
White Eagle of the forest/ or the 'young soldier chief?' 

So far as I was myself soncerned, the title might have been 
explained My uniform — ^I still wore it — might have been espied 



4 
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opoii the prairiefl. Th« Indhtn^ are tfAak at (^atdiingf^ nn appel- 
lation, and commanicatiog it to one another. But tbe ignrati¥t 
soUriqBet of the yoong hunter? That vfhs mon^ speeiftc. Tbe 
Bed-Hand conM not hare used it accidentally. Impossible. It 
bespoke a knowledge of us, and oar affairs, that appeared mysto- 
rioBS and inexplicable. It did not fail to recall to oar memorj 
the apparition that had astonished Wingrore in the morning:. 

There was no opportunity to canrass tbe question — ouly ilme 
for the most Tagne conjectures — before the savages began to 
fire at ns — discharging in rapid snceeFsion the guns which 
they had loaded. 

We soon perceived that we bad little to fear ftom this sort of 
Attack. ITnlesa by som^ stray bullet, there was not much dan- 
ger of their bitting as. TheiF clumsy manigt of the fire-weapona 
vas evident enoogb. It added to the probability, that tbe ehiel 
had been in earnest aboet our giving instractiitoB to his warriors^ 

Still was there some degree of danger. Tbe gune they had 
got boM of were forge ones — most of tbem old nwskets of 
heavy calibre — that east their onnees of lead to a )o»g dSstanee. 
We heard their bnlkts- pattering against the r<^ks, and One or 
two of them bad gone whistling over our heads. It was jnsl 
possible to get hit ; and to avoid such an accident we erovebed 
behind our parapet as closely as if we had been sereemng ocir- 
■elves from tbe most expert marksmen. 

For a long time, we did not return their fire. OTigg waa 
desiroBS of trying another shot with his pieee, bat I ibrbade it. 
Warned by what they had witnessed, the Indians bad retired 
beyond even the range of tbe sergeant's ftisil. 

Two parties of savages now separate from tbe siam body ; 
and^ taking opposite direetions, go sweeping at Ml gallop round 
the bntte. We divine their object. Phey have discovered Che 
position ei our animals : the intention is to siampmtg them; 

We perceive the importance of preventing thiis If we caii 
but keep our animals out of the handa of the savi^ca aatii 
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darkness comes dowD, then may there bA some ]wo«pect of onf 
escaping by flight. True, it ia only a fiftint hope. There arc 
many contingencies by which oar design may be defeated, Imt 
there are also circnmstances to favor it ; and to yield without a 
strnggle wonld only be to deliver ourselves into the hands of au 
nnpitymg foe. The last words uttered by the Arapaho chief 
have warned us that death will be preferable to captivity. 

We are sustained by another remembrance. 

(Ve know that we are not the first white men who hf^ve been 
thus surrounded^ and who afterwards contrived to escape. Many 
a small baud of brave trappers have sustained the attack of a 
whole Indian tribe ; and though half of their number may have 
fallen, the others lived to relate the perilous adventure. The 
life of a determined man is difficult to take* A desperate sortie 
often proves the safest defence ; and three or four resolute arms 
will cut a loophole of escape through a host of enemies. 

Some such thoughts flitting before us, hindered aa iu that hour 
from succumbing to despair. 

It was of the utmost importanee, then, to prevent our animals 
from being swept off ; and to this end were our energies now di- 
rected. Three of us faced towards them— leaving the fourth to 
watch the movements of the enemy on the other side of the butte. 

Once more the wild cry rings among the rocks, as the red 
horsemen gallop around — rattling their shields^ and waving their 
weapons high in air. This is done to affright our animals, and 
cause them to break from their fastenings. 

These demonstrations have not the desired effeet. The mulea 
prance and hinnie ; the horses neigh and bound over the grass ; 
^nt the long boughs bend without breaking ; and acting as elastic 
q>rings, give full play to the affrighted animals. Not a rein 
snaps, not a lazo breaks, not a loop slides from its hold I 

The first skurry is over ; and we are gratified to see the fouf 
quadrupeds still grouped around the tree, and fisal as ever te itt 
branches. 
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The stampede has proved a failare. 

Another swoop of the wild horsemen ends with like resalt ; an^ 
then another. 

And now closer and closer they come — galloping in all lirec 
tions, crossing and meeting, and wheeling and circling — wiib 
shrill screams and violent gesticulations. 

' As they pass near, they hide behind the bodies of tneir 
horses An arm over the withers, a leg above the croup — are 
all of the riders we can see. It is useless to fire at these. The 
Horses we might tumble over at pleasure ; but the men offer 
no point to aim at. A red face gleams through the tossing 
locks of the mane ; but, ere we can take sight upon it, it is 
jerked away. 

For a considerable time this play was kept up— the Indians all 
the while yelling as if engaged in some terrible conflict. As to 
ourselves, we were too wary to waste our shots upon the horses, 
and we reserved them, in the hope of being able, to ' draw a 
bead ' on some rider more reckless than the rest. 

The opportunity soon offered. Two of the savages exhibited 
a special determination to succeed. Knife in hand, they cureered 
around — evidently with the design of cutting the bridles and 
lazoes. Cheered on by the shouts of their comrades, they grew 
less careful of their skins, and at length make a dash i<i wards 
the cavallada under the tree. When almost within hand-reach 
of the fastenings by which the mules were held, one of the latter 
slewed suddenly round, and sent her heels in a well«directed fling 
against the head of the foremost horse. The steed instantly 
wheeled, and the other coming behind followed the same move- 
meut — exposing both the riders to our aim. They made an 
effort to throw themselves to the other side of their horses ; but 
the opportunity was lost. Our rifles were too quick for them. 
Two of us fired at the same instant ; and as the smoke cleared 
away, the red robbers were seen sprawling upon the plain. 

Owr shots had proved fatal. Before we could reload, th« 
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struggles of the fallen horsemen had ended; and both laj motion 
less upon the grass. 

The lesson was sufficient for the time. Warned bj the fate 
of their comrade8,^he Indians, although still continuing their 
noisy dentonstrattons, now kept well out of the range of our 
rifles. There appeared to be no others in the band desirous of 
achiering fame at such risk of life. 



CHAPTER LTiX 

OUB WEAK POINT. 

Thb savage horsemen continued their circling gallop around the 
bntte— one occasionally swooping nearer ; but covered by the 
body of his horse, in snch a way that it was impossible to sight 
him. 

These manoeuvres were executed by the young warriors, appa- 
rently in a spirit of bravado, and with the design of showing off 
their courage and equestrian skill. We disregarded the harmless 
demonstrations — watching them only when made in the direction 
of our animals. • 

At intervals, a hideous face, peeping over the withers of a 
horse, offered a tempting target. My comrades wodld have tried 
a flying shot had I not restrained them. A miss would have 
damaged our prestige in the eyes of the enemy. It was of im- 
portance that they should continue to believe in the infallibility of 
the fire weapon. 

After a time we observed a change of tactics. The galL^ ^ 
Ing slackened, and soon came to an end. The horsemen threw 
themselves into small groups, at nearly equal distances apart, and 
forming a ring around the butte. Most of the riders dismounted. 
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a fev^ only remaining upon their hor«es, ACid OMitimiing to 4ask 
backward and forward, from group to group. 

These ^oups were beyond the range of onr rifles, though doI 
of the sergeant's musket Bat the saTages-^oth mounted and 
afoot — had taken care to make ramparts of their horses. 

At first this manoeuvre of our enemies appeared to have no 
other object than that of placing themselves in a position to 
guard against our retreat. 

A moment's reflection, however, told us that this could not be 
the design. There were but two points by which we could pass 
down to the plain — at the two ends of the trail — ^why then 
should they surround the bntte 1 

It could not be for the purpose of cutting off our retreat f 
That could be done as effectually without the circular deployment. 

Their design soon became apparent. We observed that the 
muskets were distributed among the gixmp6'--^hree or fonr to 
each. With these they now opened fire upon 04 from all sides 
at once — keeping it up as fast as they could load the pieces. 

The effect was to render our situation a little more perilooa* 
Not having the means to make our parapet continooos, we were 
at sevei al points exposed. Had we had good marksmen to deal 
with, viQ should have been in danger. As it, was we drew well 
back towards the centre of the platform : and were screened bj 
its outer angles. 

Now and then a shot struck the rock, sending the splinters it 
our faces ; but all four of us escaped being hit by the bullets. 

We had made an observation that rendered as nneasy : we 
had observed a weak point in onr defence. We wondered that 
our assailants had not also noticed it. 

Around the bntte, and close up to its bose, lay many boulders 
of rock. They were prisms of granite that had become detached 
from the cairn itself, and rolled down its declivity. They rested 
npon the plain, forming a ring co^entric with the circular htdsn 
li the monad. Many of titose boulders Lad a diametor of .six 
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fcet, and would have sheltered the body of a luaa from our shots 
Still others rested aloog the sloping sides of tte biitte — also of 
prismatic shape, with sides OTethaDging. These woold fopn ram* 
parts for oar assailaats. fivea the spreading cedars would hick 
a haman form from sight. They were the trailing janiper of 
the western wilds — ^rery different from the Virgiiiian- cedar. They 
were of biH>ad bashy forms, with stonted etemBy aad tortaous 
branches, densely set with a dark aoetalons foliage. They cor- 
ered the sides of the bntte, from base to middle height with a 
draping perfectly impenetrable to the eye. Thoqgh there was no 
path save that already mentioned, assailants, as active as QurSy 
might easily have scaled the declivity. 

Shoold the Indians make a bold dash ap to the base of th9 
buttc, then drop thgir honses, and take to the rocks, they migbt 
advance npon ns without risk. While working their way op th^ 
slope, they would be safe from onr shots, sheltered by the pro* 
jeeting bonlders, and screened by the trees. We ahosld not 
dare to expose owselves over the edge of the platform, since 
others, remaining behind the roeks below, woiild cover as witii 
dieir aim ; and the shower of arrows would ensnre onr destruc- 
tion. Those who shonld scale the moond, wonld have us at their 
mercy. Assailing ns simnltaneonsly from all sides, and springing 
npon the platform, tea to one against as, they would soon over- 
power as f 

This was the observation we had made, aad the reflection that 
resulted from it. We only wondered tliat our enemies had npt 
yet perceived the advantage of this plan of attack, and since thc^ 
bad neglected it so long, we were in hopes that the design woald 
not occur to them. 

We sooB perceived oar error, and that we had miscaloolated 
the cunning of oar dusky foes We saw the Indians once more 
taking to their horses. Some order had reached them from the 
Bed-Hand, who stood coiifpicuoos in the midFt of thj? ^>^rge|i^ 
groop of liis warriors. 
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The moTement set on foot by this order was simitar to thai 
already practised in the endearor to stampede oar animals ; bnt 
DOW all the band took part in it — eren the chiefs mounting and 
riding among the rest. The marksmen alone remained afoot, 
and continued to fire from behind their horses. 

Once more the mounted warriors gallop in circles round the 
bntte. We perceired that at eaeb wheel they were ouAug 
nearer, and could divine their intent. It was the Yt^j plan 
of attack we had been apprehending. We could tell by 
their gestures that they were about to charge forward to the 
butte. 

Regardless of the fire from the plain, we crept back to the 
edge of the parapet, and pointed our pieces towards the circling 
horsemen. We were excited with new apprehensions ; but the 
cantion to keep cool was passed around ; and each resolved not 
to fire without being certain of his aim. On our first shots 
would depend the success or failure of the attack. 

As before, we arranged that two only should fire at a time. 
If the shots should prove true, and two of our foes fall to then\, 
it might check the charge, perhaps repulse it altogether. Such 
often happens with an onset of Indians — on whom the dread of 
the fire-weapon acts with a mysterious effect. 

On the other hand, should we miss, our fate was sealed and 
certain. We should not even have the choice of that last des- 
perate resort on which we had built a hope. We should be cut 
off from all escape, for our animals would be gone before we could 
reach them. On foot, it would be idle to attempt flight ; even 
could we have run the gantlet through their line, we knew they 
would overtake us upon the plain. 

We felt like men about to throw dice for our lives, and dice 
too that were 'oaded against us. 

Nearer and Hicarer they come, until they are coursing within 
fifty yards of the butte, and scarcely twice that distance from 
our giics. Were their bodies uncovered we could reach them ; 
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bat we see only their hands, feet, and faces — ^the latter only at 
ioterrals. 

They draw nearer — now they are riding within the circle of 
danger. Our elevation gives us the advantage. We begin tc 
see their bodies over the backs of the horses. A little nearer 
yet, and some of these horses will go riderless over the plain. 

They have perceived their danger — one and all of them 
Notwithstanding their cries of bravado, and mutual encourage- 
ment, they dread to make the final rush. Each fears that him- 
self may be the victim. 

Our heads were growing dizzy with watching them, and we 
were still expecting to see some of them turn their horses, and 
dash inward to the butte ; when we heard a signal-cry circulating 
through their ranks. All at once the foremost of them was seen 
swerving oflf to the plain, followed by the whole troop ! 

Before we could recover from our surprise, they had galloped 
br beyond the range of our guns, and once more eome to a halt 1 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

A BAMPABT OK WHEELS. 

Fob a time, our hearts throbbed more lightly : the pressure of 
apprehension was removed. We fancied the savages had either 
not yet become fully aware of the advantages of storming our posi- 
tion, or that the certainty of losing some of their number had 
intimidated them from making the attempt. They had abandoned 
their design, whatever it was ; and intended waiting for night— 
the favourite fighting-time of the Indian. 

This was jflst what we desired ; and we were congratulating 
ourselves that the prospect had changed in our favor. 

Our joy was short-lived ; the enemy showed no sign of repoM 
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CJlustered apon the plain, they still k^t to ihek 1 nines. Bj tUi 
we knew that some other moyement was intended* 

The ishiefs were again ia the centre of the crowd— the Red 
Hand conspicnoos. He was heard barauguiog his warrioiSi 
though we conld not guess the purport of his speech. His ges- 
ture tokl of fierce rage — ^bis glances now and then directed to- 
waids ns betokened a spirit of implacable vengeance. 

' At the conclusion of his speech, he wared his hand in the di* 
reotiou of the wagon. The gesture appeared to be the aocompa* 
niment of a command. It was promptly and instantly obeyed. 
A dozen horsemen dashed out from the group, and galloped off. 
Thdr course was directed up the valley— towards the scrae of 
their late strife. 

Those who had remained npon the ground dismoonted, and 
gave their horses to the grass. This might have led ns to antici- 
pate a suspension of hostilities, bat it 4id not. The attitude of 
our enemies was not that of purposed repose. Oa the contrary, 
they came together afoot ; and engaged in what appeared to be 
an eager consultation. The chiefs spoke in turn. Some new 
scheme was being discussed. 

We watched the party who had ridden off. As anticipated, 
the wagon proved to be the hviit of their excursion. Having 
reached it, they halted ; and, dismounting, became grouped 
around it. 

It was impossible for some time to tell what they were doing. 
Even the glass did not reveal the nature of their movements. 
There were others besides those who rode np ; and the white 
tilt appeared in the midst of a dark cluster of men and horses. 

Their errand at length became obvious. The crowd was seen 
to scatter. Horses appeared harnessed to the tongue— the 
wheels were in motion — the vehicle was turning round upon the 
plain. We saw that some half-dosen horses were hitched on, »i(t 
mei. seated npon their backs as teamsters. 

Thev make a wheel, and head down the ^allev in the drcctloa 
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tt the batte. They are seen urging the aiiTmals into a rapM 
pace ; md the wagon no longer loaded leaps lightly over the 
tmooth sward. The horses are sporred into a gallop ; and 
amidst the shouts of the savage drirers, drag the huge yehicU 
after tbem with the rough rapidity of a monntain howitzer. 

In a few minutes, it advances to the gronnd occupied by the 
dismounted band, who surround it upon its arrival. 

We upon the summit have a full view of all. We recognise 
the well know Troy wagon — ^with its red wheels, blue body, atid 
ample canvas roof. The lettering, * Troy, New York,' is legible 
on the tilt— a strange sight in the midst of its present pos* 
sessors 1 

What can be their object with the wagon ! 

Their actions leave us not long in doubt. Xhe horses are un- 
harne^ed and led aside. Half-a-dozen savages are seen crouch- 
bg under the axles, and laying hold of the spokes. As many 
more stapd behind — screened from our sight by the tilt-cloth, tha 
body and boxing. The p<^e projects in the direction of the 
mound. •> 

Their object is now too painfully apparent. Without thinking of 
the analogy of the Trojan horse, we see that this monster of a 
modem Troy is about to be employed for a similar purpose. 

Yes — shielded by the thick planking of its bed — by its head 
ond liind boards — by its canvas covering and other cloths which 
tliey have cunningly spread along its sides, the savages may ap- 
proach the mound in perfect safety. Such is their design. 

With dismay, we perceive it. We can do nought either to retard 
or hinder its execution. Those under the vehicle can 'spoke 
the wheels forward, without in the least exposing their bodies to 
our aim. Even their hands and arms are not visible : buffalo 
robes and blankets hang over, draping the wheels from our sighu 
Those behind are equally well screened ; and can push forward th 
huge machine, without risk of danger. 

We note all these circumstances with feelings of keen appro 
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hensioQ, We adopt no meaDS to binder the moTement : we cbm 
think of none, since none is possible. We are paralysed bj a 
sense of our ctter helplessness. 

We are allowed but little time to reflect upon it. Amidst the 
shouts of the savages, we hear the creaking of the wheels ; we 
behold the mass in motion I 

Onward it comes towards the mound — adrancing with appa- 
rently spontaneous motion, as of some living monster — ^some 
horrid mammoth approaching to destroy and devour us I . . , 

Had it been such a monster, its approach could not have in- 
spired us with a greater dread. We felt that our destruction was 
equally certain. The savages would now surround us — advance 
up the rocks — spring upon us from all sides at once ; and, although 
we might fight to the death — which we had determined to do — 
still must we die. The knowledge that we should die fighting, 
and with arms in our iwnds — that we should fall upon the corpses 
of our enemies, avenging death before parting with li^ — this 
knowledge was but a feeble ray to support and cheer ua 
Though no cowards — ^not one of us — w^ could not look forward 
to our fate, without a feeling of dread. 

The certainty of that fate we could no longer question. Even 
the tine seemed to be fixed. In a few minutes, the assailants 
would be upon us ; and we should be engaged in the last striig* 
)(le of our lives, without the slightest hope of saving them. 
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CHAPTER Lit 

THE ASSAULT 

With the prospect of such fatal issne— so proximate as t6 
seem already present — do wonder that onr hearts were dismayed 
at sight of the wagon moving towards as. As the inhabitants 
of a leagnered city behold with fear the advance of the screened 
catapalt or mighty ' ram/ so regarded we the approach of that 
familiar vehicle — now a very monster in our eyes. 

We were not permitted to view the spectacle in perfect secwrity. 
As the wagon moved forward, those who carried the mnekets 
drew still nearer nnder cover of their ^lorses, and once more 
played apon as their uncertain bat dangerous shower. With the 
bullets hissing. above and around us, we were forced to lie low — 
only at intervals raising our heads to note the progress of the 
party intended to storm. 

Slowly but surely the machine moved on — ^its wheels turning 
nnder the impulse of brawny arms — and impelled forward by 
pressure from behind. To fire upon it would have been of no 
avail ; our ballets would have been thrown away. As easily might 
they have pierced through a stockade of tree-trunks. 

for a howitzer I but one discharge of iron grape to have 
crushed through those planks of oak and ash — to have scattered 
In death that human machinery that was giving them motion. 

Slowly and steadily it moved on — stopping only as some 
large pebble opposed itself to the wheel — then on again as the 
obstacle was surmounted^-on till the intervening space was 
passed over, and the triumphant cheer 3f our savage foes an- 
nounced the attainment of their object. 
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Biskiug the straggling shots, we looked over. The wagon had 
reached the base of the batte ; its tongue was forced up among 
the trees — its body stood side by side with the granite prisms. 

The storming-partj no longer required it as a shield ; ihey 
would be sufficiently sheltered by the great boulders ; and to 
these they now betook themselves, passing from one to the other 
until they had accomplished a complete surround of the butte. 

We observed this movement, but could not prevent it. Thej 
flitted from rock to rock, like red spectres ; and with the 
rapidity of lightning flashes. In rain we attempted to take 
aim ; before a brrrel could be brought to bear upon them, they 
were gone out of sight. We ourselves, galled by the leader 
hail, were forced to withdraw behind our ramparts. 

A moment of suspense followed. We knew not how to act ; 
we were puzzled by their movements,, as well as by the silence in 
which they were making them. 

Did they intend to clunb up the butte, and openly attack us ? 
What else should be their design t What other object could 
they have iu surrounding it 7 

Only about a dozen had appi^oached under cover of the wagon 
Was it likely that so few of them would assail ua boldly and 
openly 7 No. Beyond a doubt, tliey had some other design 7 

Ha I what means that blue columa slowly curling upward T 
It is smok^ I 

See 1 Another and another — a dozen of them I From all 
sides they spring up, encircling the mound. 

Hark to tliose sounds : the * swish ' of burning grass—the 
crackle of kindling sticks 1 They are making fires around us I 

The columns were at first filmy, and then grew thicker and 
more dense. Tbey spread out and joined each other — they Se- 
same attracted towards the rocky mass — they fell against its 
sides, and wreathing upward, wrapped its summit »n their ramifi- 
cations. The platform was soon enveloped in the cloud 1 

We saw the savages iqpon the plain — dimly, as if through • 
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erape. Those behind their horses stiU costiriiied their fire f tb« 
others were disnaoaBting. 

They abandoned their horses, and appeared to adrance ot 
foot ; their forms, throngh the magnifying mist» loomed spectra.* 
and gigantic 1 

They were Tisible only for a moment. The smoke rolled its thick 
Tolnme aronnd the summit, and shrouded them from ofir sight. 

We DO longer saw oar enemy or the earth. The sky was ob- 
scured — eyen the rock on which we stood was no longer yisible, 
nor one of us to the other 1 

Through all continned the firing npou the plain ; the bQllets 
hurtled around our heads, and the damour of our foe reached 
our ears with fierce thrilling import. 

We heard the crackling of llagots, and the spurtii^ hissing 
noise of many . fires ; but perceived no blaze — only the thick 
smoke rising in continuous waves, and erery moment growing 
denser around us. 

We could bear it no longer ^ we were half suffocated. Any 
form of death before that. Was it too late to reach our horses ? 
Doubtless, they were already snatched away. No matter : we 
could not remain there. In fire minutes, we must have yielded 
to the fearful asphyxia. 

' No I nerer I let us die as we had determined, with arms iu 
our hands V 

Voices husky and hoarse made answer in the affirmative. 

We sprang to our feet, and came together — so that we could 
feel each other. We grasped our guns and got ready our knivea 
and pistols. We made our way to the edge of the rock, and, 
sliding down, assured ourselves of the path. We groped down- 
ward, guided by the granite walls on each side. We went not 
with caution, but in the very recklessness of a desperate need 
We were met by the masses of smoke still roiling upwarda 
Further down, we felt the caloric as we came nearer to the crack 
Hng fires. 
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We heeded them not, but roshed madlj forward, till we had 
cleared both the cloud and the flames, and stood in the open air. 

It was bat escaping from the fires of hell to rush into the 
midst of its demons. On all sides, they sarrounded as with poised 
spears and brandished clabs. Amidst their loud yells, we scarce- 
ly heard the cracking of our guns and pistols ; and those who fell 
to our shots were soon lost to our sight behind the bodies of 
others who crowded forward to encompass us. 

For a short while, we kept together, and fought, back to back, 
facing our foes ; but we were soon separated ; and each strug- 
gled with a dozen assailants around him. 

The struggle was not protracted. So far as I was concerned, 
it ended almost on the instant of my being separated from my 
comrades. A blow from behind, as of a club striking me upon 
the skull, deprived me of concionsness, leaving me only the one 
last thought — that it was deaih ! 



CHAPTER LX. 

A CAPTIVE OK A CRUCIFIX. 

Am I dead f Surely it was death, or an oblivion that equalled it f 
But no — I live I I am conscious that I live. Light is falling 

upon my eyes — thought is returning to my soul ! 

Am I upon earth ? or is it another world in which I awake f 
It is a bright world — with a sky of blue, and a sun of gold ; 

but are they the sky and sun of the earth f Both may belong 

to a future world T 
I can see no earth — neither fields, nor trees, nor rocks, nor 

water — ^nought but the blue canopy and the golden orb. Where 

is the earth 7 
It should be under and around me, but I cannot see i| 
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Neither aroand nor beneath can I look— only upward and for 
ward — onlj npon the sun and the sky I 

What hinders me from taming? Is it that I sleep and 
dream 7 Is the incnbas of a horrid nightmare npon me 7 Am 
I, like Prometheos, chained to a rock, face upward 7 

No — not thus : I feel that I am standiog— erect as if nailed 
%o a wall I 

If I am not dreaming, I am certainly in this attitude. I feel 
my limbs beneath me ; and my arms appear to be stretched oat 
to their full extent, and held as in the grasp of some invisible 
hand I My head, too, is fixed : I can neither turn nor move it : 
a cord traverses across my cheeks. There is something between 
my teeth. A piece of wood it appears to be 7 tt gags me, and 
half stifles my breathing I 

Am I in human hands 7 or are they fiends who are thus clatch 
ing me 7 

Anon my sense grows stronger, but iny wild fancies still con 
tlnne : I am yet uncertain if it be life I 

What are those dark objects passing before my eyes I They 
are birds upon the wing — large birds of sable plumage. I 
know them. They are vultures. These are of the earth. Sach 
could not exist in a region of spirits 7 

Ah I those sounds 1 they are weird enough to be deemed un« 
earthly — wild enough to be mistaken for the voices of demons. 
From far beneath, they appear to rise, as if from the bowels of 
the earth, sinking and swelling in prolonged chorus. 

I know and recognise the voices — ^they are human. I knuw 
the chanted measure — it is the death song of the Indian I 

The sounds are suggestive. I am not dreaming — I am not 
dead. I am awake, and on the earth. 

Memory comes to my aid. By little and little, I begin tc 
realise my situation. I remember the siege — the smoke— tie 
eonfUsed conflict — all that preceded it, but nothing after. 1 
thought I had been killed. But no — I live— I am a captive. 

12* 
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]f(f, G(iigead£9-Hue tliej aii?Qt ?• Not Ukety. B«tleir €ar ttai^ 
if tbey be not. The c(imclonsaesa of Ufe ueied laie q^ coml^cft to 
me. In. that, wild c^aut th«rt is breatbtug a spiiit ot TengeaDce. 

Ob I Ibn^. I bad not sor^ived to. bear it 1 too sareij <]o 1 
know what will follow that, dirge o( death. It. oi^bt a&. weB be 
«jr own* 

I am in pain. Mj position pains me — and the hot. sun 
luring npoa my eheeli* My arms ajoui tiiabfl smart ander 
tb<mgfl, that bind too tightly. CNao erosees n^ tbcot^ that 
almost ebokes me» and the stick between my te,^ rendefs 
breatbiiig difl&3alt» There is a pain, upoa the eronrn. of my head, 
afid n^ skolL feela a0 if scalde.d. O H^f^c^ t ba^fe t]mj 3ealp94 
me? ^ 

With the thongbt, I endearonr to raise my ba^d. But, a^^— 
I oaanot budge either band or armu Noi&inger em. be iB07ed ; 
and I am forced to remain in horrid doubt as to whether the 
hfiir be still apoi^ my bead — witb more thaa iN F^^bati^^ty. that 
it is gone I 

Bnt how; am I eontnetl? And wber»? I asfi fast bowd to 
something — eTeiry joint in my body, i^ ^edand immobih^ a&if 
timed to. stoo^a I can feel thongs ci^ting sharply into my skin ; 
and my back and shoulders press against s^m^ supporting sub- 
stance, thai seems hy^d as rock. 

I cannot, tell what it is* I cannot ei:ea see my own person — 
neither breast nor body — neither arms nor leg^— not an inch of 
myself. The ttistouiug over my face holds it nptomed tothe sky ; 
and my bead feels firmly set, as if '^he Tertebcal coliimu of my 
D*ick had bepome ossified iii,to a solid mass. 

And wheite am I in this stringent attitude f I am. eoiMcioaf 
that I am a captive antd bonnd — a eaptiTe to Indians — ^to 
Arapaboes. Memory helps me to this knowledge ; and fmriher 
more, that I should be^ if I hate not been carried elsewhere^ in 
Tallej. of the. Huerfano— by the Orphaa botte. Ha t wjlif shooM 
I lot bei v^fom the bntte— on iu summit f 
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I -^^aember gohg down ta the ptftiit ; and tk«a hmi^ strnck 
leaseleas to the eartk. Far all that, I may bare been takea up 
again* The aaragea naj ba^e borna me back, ta satisfy some 
whim 7 Thaj often set m saeh strange fashion with their Tan* 
qaished Ticttms. I must, be on aome emiaeBoa — smee I eanant 
tee objects before me. 

In all likelihood, I a» oa the top of the mound. This wilt 
accoont for my not havbg a view of the groond ; it will also 
explain the direction in which the voices are reaching me. 
Those who otter them, are below, apon the plain f 

The death-song oeasea; and sonods of other import are 
borne upward tamj ears; shpata that appear to be signals 
— <-words of coHunand in the fierce gnttural of the Arapaho. 
Other sounds seem nearer — ^tbe voices of two men in conversa* 
tion. They are Indian voiees. 

As I listeuy they grow more distinctr. The speakers are 
approaching me-«-the Toioes appear as if riaing^ out of the 
groond beneath my feet I 

They draw nigher and nigher. They are close to where 1 
stand — so close I can feel them breathiug upon my body, but 
still I see them not. Their heads are below the line of my 
vision. 

I feel a hand — its knockleg pressing against my throat ; the 
cold blade of a knife is laid upon my cheek ; its steel point 
glistens in my eyes. I shodder with a horrid thought. 

I mistake the purpose. 1 hear the ' wbeek ' that anounces 
the cutting of a tight-drawn cord — ^the thong dackens and drops 
off my cheeks. My head is ftee ; but the piece of wood between 
my teeth — that remains still gagging me firmly. I cannot get 
rid of it. 

I now looked below, and around me. I perceive the correct- 
Bess of my conjecture. 1 am on the butte — upon its summit. 
I am close to the edge of the platform, and command a full view 
of the valley below. 
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A painted Arapabo is standing on each side of me. One is a 
common warrior, with nought to distinguish him from his fellows. 
The other is a chief. Even without the insignia of his rank, ii* 
tall gaunt form and lupine yisage are easily identified. Thej 
are those of Ked-Hand — the truculent chieftain of the Arap»- 
hoes. 

Now, for the first time, do I perceive that I am naked. From 
the waist upward, there is not a rag upon me— «rms, breast, and 
body all bare 1 

This does not surprise me. It is natural that the robberg 
should have stripped me, especially that they should hare taken 
my coat, whose yellow buttons are bright gold in the eye8 of an 
Indian ; but I am soon to learn that for another purpose hare 
they thus bereft me of my garments. 

Now, also, do I perceive the fashion in which I am confined 
erect apon my feet, with arms stretched out to their full fathom 
My limbs are lashed to an upright post; and, with the same thon^^, 
are my arms tied to a transrerse beani. I am bound vfon a 
tro$$l 



CHAPTER J^XL 

THE MYSTERIOUS OIRCLE. 

In an exulting tone, the savage chief broke silence. 

' Buetu) P cried he, as soon as he saw that my eyes were upon 
him — ' hueno^ hutno ! The pale-face still lires 1 the heart of the 
Bed Hand is glad of it — ^ha, ha, ha 1 Give him to drink of the 
fire-water of Taos I Let him be strong I Pill him with life, 
that death may be all the more bitter to him.' 

These orders were delivered to his follower, who in obedience 
to them, removed the gag ; and, holding to my lips a calabash 
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filled urith Taos whisky, poured a qnantitj of its contents dowa 
mj tbroat. 

The bererage prodaced the effect which the savage chief 
appeared to desire. Scarcely had I swallowed the fiery spirit 
when my strength and senses were restored to their foil vigour — 
bat only to make me feel more keenly the situation in which I 
Btood — ^to comprehend acutely the appalling prospect that was 
before me. 

This was the design in resuscitating me. No other purpose 
had the cruel savage. Had I entertained any doubt as to the 
motive, his preliminary speech would have enlightened me ; but 
it was made still clearer by that which followed. 

' Dog of a pale*face !' cried he, brandising a long Spanish knife 
before my eyes ; ' you shall see how the Red-Hand can revenge 
himself upon the enemies of his race. Tbe Slayer of Panthers, 
and the White £agle, shall die a thousand deaths. They have 
mocked the forest maiden, who has followed them from afar. 
Her vengeance shall be satisfied ; and the Bed-Hand will have 
his joy — ha, ha, ha 1 

Uttering a peal of demoniac laughter, the Indian held the 
point of the knife close to my face — as if about to drive the 
blade into my eyes. It was but a feint to produce terror — a 
spectacle which this monster was said to enjoy. 

Wingrove was still alive : the wretch Su-wa-nee must be 
near? 

* CarajoP again yelled the savage. What promised you the 
Scd-Hand ? To cut the living flesh from your bones T But no 
—that would be merciful. The Arapahoes have contrived a 
iweeter vengeance— one that will appease the spirits of our slain 
warriors. We shall combine sport with the sacrifice of the pale- 
face dogs — ^ha, ha, ha I 

After another fiendish cachinnation, far more horrible to hear 
than his words of menace, the monster contmued : 

' Dog I you refuse to instruct the Arapaho in the skill of tht 
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fire-weapon Woli I yon flhall fbmish them a li^<M>n 1)e{bTt» ^ 
die — ha, ha I Yoa shall see I' 

' Hoste I' he conliaQed, addressing himself to Inb foiloirer | 
' pre]>are him for the sacrifice 1 Our warriors are ttapad^nt fn 
the sport. The blood of oar brothers is filing :R>r vengeance. 
This in white, with a red «pot in the cent»%— Vfae re^ of liis body 
in black P 

These mysterious directions were accompanied by a correspond- 
ing gesture. With the point otf bis knife, the saTage traced a 
circle npon my breast^nst as if it had been on the bark of a 
tree. The scratch was liglit^ thongh bere and tbore it drew 
blood. At the words **ed spot in the centa»e,* as if to make tlie 
direction more emphatic, be punctured the spot with bis knife, 
till the blood flowed freely. Had he driven the blade to its hilt, 
I conld not have flinched : I wa« fixed firmly as the crosis td 
which tb^ bad bound me. 

I conld not speak a word— ^tber to question bis intent, or 
reply to bis meaace. The gag was iftill between wtj teetb, and 
I was necessarily silent. It mattered little abont that. Had my 
tongue been free, it would have been idle to use it. In tihe 
wolf's visage, tbere was 'not one trait of clemency : every feature 
bespoke the obdaracy of imrelentlng revenge. I knew that he 
would only have mocked any apped I might have made. It 
was just as well that I had no opportunity of making It. 

After giving some further directions to his follower — and once 
more repeating his savage menace, in the same exulting tone— 
he passed behind me ; and I lost sight of him. I couM tell by 
the noise that reached me at intervals that be had gone down 
from the rock ; and was returning to bis "Warriors npon the 
plain. 

It was the first time since my face-fastenings had been cut 
loose, that 1 had a thought of looking in that direction. Dnr- 
iiig nil the while ihat the Red-Hand stood by me, I had been to 
constant; dread of tnstaat death— -or of ^me equally fearfid issue 
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Th» gbaaokg blade htd 9mec beea oat of ttj ^eb f(k* Iwo 
Beooads At a time : fimr in tke gestieolations that accompAnied 
bis speecbea, ^ «te«l had played aa importaot part; aad I 
kuew not the mooaeot St migiit pleaae the ferocioiiB savage t9 
put an -end to my life. 

Now HMt he was gone, anfd I fonnd It respite from hig tortop* 
ing meaace, ray eycte tarned ra«cbaMcaliy to the plaia. I thera 
beheld a H^ectade, that ander other !»reom9tAiice6 might hafw 
filled me "with horror. Not ao then. T^e agoay of ray thoaghti 
was i^ready too keen to he further ^iekened. fiven the gvrf 
aktiH of one of my eommdes, who lay ecalped apon the sward 
flcarcely added an amotion* it was a aight I had aatksipato^ 
They oould not all be alive. 



CHAPTER Lltt 

A 8AVAOV XftTtlBt. 

Thb enfangniaed skall was the first ol^ect that oaaght ray 
aye. The dead man was easily identified. The body, shorty 
plump, aad rotund, oookl he no other than that of the naforto* 
nate Irishman. His jacket had been stripped off; bat some 
tattered remnauts of sky-bhie, stili dinging to his kgs, aided me 
in identifying hira. 

Poor fellow I The lore of Califomian metal had {»*oved an ill 
star for him. His golden dream was at an end. He was lying 
along the sward, upon his side, half doubled ap. I could not 
see his faee. His hands were over it, with palms spread oat — 
a<! if shading his eyes from the sua. It was a position of ordi- 
nary repose ; and one might have fancied him asleep. Bnt the 
gory crown, and red mottling upon the shirt — seeming sttU wel 
— forbade the si^ppositioa. He slept, bat it ««a the sleep d 
deaths 
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Hj eyes wandered in search of the others. There were firei 
buroing. Tbej were out upon the plain, some three fanndred 
yards from the base of the batte. They had been lately kiDdied 
for their smoke was rising in thick Tolumes, part of it faliiny 
back to the earth. Around the fires, and through the smoke^ 
flitted the forms of the Indians. They appeared to be cooking 
and feasting. Some of them staggering about the fires, kept 
up an incessant babble — ^at interrals varying their talk with a 
savage whoop. Others danced around, accompanying their leaps 
with the monotonous ' hi-hi-hi-ya.' All appeared to have partaken 
freely of the fire-water of Taos. A few more seriously disposed 
were grouped around four or five prostrate forms, that were 
evidently the bodies of their slain. 

The two we had shot from their horses must have been among., 
these ; since they were no longer to be seeen where they had 
fallen. Those around the bodies stood hand in hand chanting 
the dismal death-song. 

Not far from the fires, a group fixed my attention. It con- 
sisted of three figures, all in attitudes as different as it was 
possible to place them in. He who lay along the groond npon 
his back was the young hunter Wingrove. He still wore his 
fringed buckskin shirt and leggings ; and by these I recognised 
him. He was at too great a distance for bis features to be distin 
guished. He appeared to be bound hand and foot — with his 
ankles lashed together, and bis wrists tied behind his back. 
He was thus lying upon bis arms, in an irksome position ; 
but the attitude showed that he was alive. I knew it 
already. 

Some half-dozen paces from him was a second form, difBcQlt t« 
be recognised as that of a human body — ^though it was one. It 
was the body of Jephthah Bigelow. Its very oddoess of shape 
enabled me to identify it — odder from the attitude in which I 
now beheld it. It lay flat along the grass, face downward, the long 
ape-like legs and arms stretched out to their full extent^ both ai 
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to length and width ; and radiating from the thin tnink liki 
spokes from the naye of a wheel I 

Viewing it from my elerated position, this attitnde appeared 
all the more Indicroas ; bat it was easy to perceive that it wa# 
not voluntary. The nnmerons pegs standing up from the sward, 
and the cords attached to them, and leading to the arms and 
limbs, showed that the spread-eagle position was a constrained 
one. 

That it was Snre-ehot, I had no doubt. The long locks oi 
elay-colored hair were playing about in the breeze ; and some 
remnants of bottle greens till clung aronnd his legs. But without 
these, the spider-like frame was too characteristic to be mistaken. 

I was glad to see those yellowish tufts. They told that the 
wearer still lived — as they also declared the fact of his being 
bonnd. A dead body would not have merited such particolai 
treatment. 

It was, perhaps, the third figure of this group that most claimed 
my attention. 

I saw that it was not that of a warrior, thongh quite as tall 
as many upon the plain. But the contour of the form was 
different — ^as also the fashion of the garments that draped it. 
It was the figure of a woman I 

Had I not been guided in my conjectures by a previous know- 
ledge — ^by the allusions that had occurred in the speeches of Eed- 
Hand — I should never have dreamed of identifying that form. 
Forewarned by these, the apparition was not unexpected. The 
woman was Su-wa-nee. 

She was standing erect by the prostrate form of the young 
hunter — ^her head slightly bent, and her face turned towards 
him. An occasional motion of her arm showed that she was 
•peaking to him. The gesture seemed to indicate a threat. 
Was it possible that in that dread hour she was reviling him I 

I was at too great a distance, either to hear her words, oi 
Bote the expression upon her face. Only by the dumb show 0/ 
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her geaticaktfoDfi, tovld I tell that a ncftne ^m^» pMBfiig betirea 
Miem. 

A glance afoiiBd enabled me to note some trtlier changes in 
ifae aspect to the plain. The horses of the lodiaiis were aU 
picketed upon th^ grass, and browsing peacefully— «is if thv 
elangour of strife had never sonnded in tfaetr Mrs^ I ^conld se* 
my own Arab a Iktle «part, with the other horge and tlve mates 
— all in charge of a horse-gaard, who stood sentry near them. 

The wagon was still by the base of the moond ; and the 
eedaRs along its sides were yet anbnrnt I I thought that the 
iames had consomed them, bnt no. The object of th^ ^res had 
been to blind us with their smoke-^o as to dttre its from oof 
position, and thus facilitate our (^ptnre. 

I was not permitted to make these observations witboift 
interruption* The savage who had stood by me bad a duty to 
perform ; and during all this time, he was busied ia its per^ 
formauce. A singular and Inexplloabie operation it appeared. 

His first act was to blacken my body from the waist upward, 
tttcloding my face, throat, and arms. The sabstance used 
uppeared to be a paste of charcoal, which he nibbed rudely into 
my skin. A circle ^ipon my breast-^that traced out by tha 
blade of the chief — was left clear ; bmt as soon as the black 
ground bad been laid on, a new substance was exhibited, of 
snow-white colour, resembling chalk or gypsum. With this— 
after the blood had been carefully dried off— the circular qpaoa 
was thickly coated over, until a white disc abont as large as a 
dining-plate showed conspicuously upon my breast 1 The red 
spot in the centre of this was necessary to complete the escut- 
cheon ; but the painter appeared at a loss fcr the oolow, and. 
pnnsod to reflect. 

Only a moment was he at fault. He was an ingetiiout 
artist ; and his ingenuity soon furnished htm with a» idea. 

Drawing his knife, and sticking the point of it some half incl 
deep into the fleshy part of my thigh, he obtained th^e reqniretf 
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esrmioe ; and, after dipping his finger in the blood, and giving 
it a dab in the centre of the white circle, he stood for a moment 
contemplating his work. A grim smile announced that he was 
satisfied with it ; and uttering a final grunt, the swarthy savage 
leaped down from the platform, and disappeared from mj sight. 

A horrid suspicion had already taken possession of my soul. 
I was not left long to speculate upon the purpose for which 1 
had been thus bedaubed ; the su^iieiofi soon gave place to 
certainty. 

Upon the plain directly in f^ont of nre, and less than a 
hundred yards from the 'butte, the warriors were collecting in 
groups. The Hed-Hand with his ondcr-chiefs "had alreadt 
arrived there ; and the other ladians were 'forsaking the fires, 
and hurrying up to tlie ^pot. 

They had left their lances apart, standing tip from the plain, 
with their shields, bows, and quivers leaning against them, tx 
suspended from Ihetr shafts. The only weapons brought xxpot 
the ground were the guns. With these they were now occupy- 
ing themselves — apparently preparing them for use. 

I saw them trace a line upon the grass, by stretching a laio 
between two upright pegs. I saw them wiping, loading, and 
priming their pieces — in shoit, going through all the preliminary 
manoeuvres observed by marksmen preparing for a trial of skill. 

Then burst on me in all its broad reality the dread horror fot 
which I was reserved — then did I comprehend the design of 
that white circle with its centre of red : the savages were ab )\i( 
to hold a shooting match — my hrmt^ wot to be thm targd I 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

A PITILESS PASTIME. 

Tes-— to hold a shooting-match was nndoabtedlj the design cl 
my captors ; and equally clear was it that my breast was to be 
their mark. This explained my position upon the summit of the 
mound, as well as my attitude upon the cross. I was bound to 
the latter that I might be held erect, spread and conspicuous. 

I could not comfort myself with any doubt as to their io- 
tention. Every movement I saw confirmed it ; and the question 
was finally set at rest by Red-Hand possessing himself of one of 
the loaded muskets, and making ready to fire. 

Stepping a pace or two in front of the line of his warriors, he 
raised the piece to his shoulder, and pointed it towards me. 

It is Tain to attempt describing the horror I endured at that 
moment. Utterly unable to move, I gazed upon the glistening 
barrel, with its dark tube, that threatened to send forth the mes- 
senger of death. 

I iiave stood before the pistol of the duellist. It is not a 
pleasant position to be in, under any conditions of quarrel. Still 
is it perfect happiness compared with that I then held. In the 
former case, there are certain circumstances that favour the 
cliaiices of safety. You know that you are en profile to your an* 
tagonist — thus lessening the danger of being hit. Judging by 
yourself, you feel assured that the aim taken will be quick and 
unsteady, and the shot a random one. Tou are conscious of poa^ 
sessing the capability of motion — ^that whether you may feel in* 
piined to give way to it or not, you still have a certain discretior 
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of aToiding the deadly missile—that by your own skill or quick- 
nesB, yon may hinder it from being sent. 

There are other circamstances of a moral nature to sustain yon 
in a trial of this kind — ^pride, angry passion, the fear of sociiil 
contempt, and stronger than all — perhaps most frequent — the 
|ealoQsy of rival io?e. 

From none of all these could I derive support, as I stood be- 
fore the levelled musket of the Arapaho. There was no advan 
tage — either moral or physical — ^in my favour. I was broad 
front to the danger, without the slightest capacity of ' dodging ^ 
it ; while there was nothing to excite the nerves of the marks- 
man, or render his aim unsteady. On the contrary, he was 
sighting me as coolly as if about to fire at the trunk of a tree ! 

It may have been but a miuute that the savage occupied him- 
self in acljusting his aim ; but to me it appeared ten. In such a 
situation, I may have believed the seconds to be minutes : they 
seemed so. In reality, the time must have been considerable. 
The beads of sweat that had started from my brow were chasing 
each other down my cheeks, and dropping upon my breast. So 
prolonged was my suspense, I might have fancied that the Ara- 
paho was designedly dallying with his aim, for the purpose of 
sporting with my fears. 

He may have had such motive for procrastination. I could believe 
it. Distant though he was, I could mark his fiendish smile, as he 
repeatedly dropped the piece from his shonlder, and then re- 
turned it to the level. 

That he meant more than mere menace, however, was proved 
in the end. Having satisfied himself with several idle feints, 1 
•aw him make demonstration, as if setting himself more eagerly 
to the work. This time he was in earnest. His cheek lay 
•tcftdily along the stock — his arms appeared more rigid — ^hii 
finger was pressing on the trigger — the moment had come. 

The flash from the pan — the red stream poured forth from th« 
moflde — the hist of the ballet were all simultaneous. The th 
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^n camo: aftorwiasdB ; bat, before il had reaclled »]^ «ir% I 
knew that I was nntouchecL The lead had whisBod pafit» at ft.di» 
tanee, as I could jiidg<e by the soaud, of several feet from my body. 

I beard a sciatchiDg behind me : and the instaBt afteTi a 
savage face came before my eyes. It was thai of the arttst, who 
had painted me for the part I was playing. I faoeied he had 
gone down to the plain, bat do. He had reaaioed near me, con 
cealing his body behind the rocL He was itow eoacting a diffe^ 
eot raJ0>— that of marker for the marksmen. 

Banning his eye over my body, and pereeiTing tbart I was ao- 
where hit, he telegraphed the intelligeoee te his comrades upon 
the plain ; and then glided back to his coyert. 

I was relieved from that terrible anxiety, bat oely for a short 
aK>me»1r-^ mere interval of about a dozen seconds^ deration. 
The Bed-Hand, after firing, bad resigned his place. This was 
iastantly occupied by one of his sub-chiefe ; who, armed with 
another musket, cauie up to the line in a similar manner. 

Again saw I the gleaming barrel brought to the level, with its 
dark tobe pointed upon my body. 

This fellow was more expeditious ; but for aR that, it was a 
moment of racking torture. Again did the drops bead out upon 
my brow, and chase one another down my cheeks. Again had 1 to 
undergo all the agony of death itself^and, as before, witboat 
dying, or even losing a drop of blood I 

As before, I beheld the puff of smoke, the flash, the blaze of 
fire projected from the muzzle ; but ere the crack reached me, I 
heard the ' thud' of the bullet, as it flattened against the granite 
below my feet. 

This time the marker did not mount up on the platform. He 
had sees the splinters shivered from the rock ; and withottt far- 
ther inquiry, he, for the second time, telegraphed a miss. 

A third marksman soon appeared upon the stand ; and my 
feara returned — as acute as ever. This fellow caused me tc 
soilar nearly a dooea deaths. Either was his gua without a flint 
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or bb powder damp ; for, after anappiug^ it aearljF a dozen times^ 
the piece reliised to go off. Had it been designed for a new 
horror, it could not bare been better planned. Each time that 
the sarage essayed to fire, I had to ondergo the agony of a fresh 
pprehension. 

It ended bj another gun being placed in his hands, that dta 
go off, bnt with no advantage to the clumsy marksman ; for bia 
shot, like that of the Red-Hand, whistled past, far wide of the 
mark. 

A fourth now took the ground. This was a tall, swarth} 
warrior — one of the tallest of the tribe ; and without the insignia 
of a chief. The oool and deliberate manner in which he went 
about his work, caused me to anticipate in him a better shot ; 
add my apprehensions were heightened to a degree of painful 
intensity 

I felt my whole frame shirer as hk gun went off ; and for a time 
I beHe?ed myself hit. The cheer of his companions i^pon the 
plain aQDOunced their belief in the success of the shot ; but he 
upon the summit soon undeceived them — as I was myself reas- 
sured. The bullet had struck the wood-work of my crucifix-^ 
one of the cross-pieces to which my arms were bourid. It was the 
shock of the timber that had deceived me into ih*i ^yeIief that I 
had been hit. 

A fifth marksman followed ; and then anotl^/r and another, 
until more than a dozen had tried their hands. The guns were 
all emptied ; but this caused only a short cessation in the cruel 
sport. They were soon reloaded ; and new candidates stepped for- 
ward ta moke trial of their skill. 

I had by this time discovered that they were not prartising 
for mere sport. 

It was a^ama, and bets were upon it. Apart upon the plain, 
the stakes were laid — consisting of saddles, robes, weapons, and 
the plunder of the wagon. Horses also were picketed near — 
furplus aninals — that were set against one another ; whether ip 
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many separate wages^ or all forming a grand ' x)ool,' I 
could not determine My own scalp — ^I was uncertain 
erhether I still wore it — ^was no doubt the chief object of the 
contest. It was the 'cup/ to be giv^n to him who should 
place his bullet in that white circle upon my breast, and 
uearest the red spot in the centre I 

The guns once more reloaded, the firing recommenced. 
But one shot was allowed to each ; and this only to those 
who had placed a stake. The condition gave me an oppor- 
tunity of experiencing my apprehensions in different de- 
grees; since, according to the apparent adroitness or clum- 
siness of the marksman, my fears of being hit were greater 
'or less. 

Strange to say, before a dozen shots had been fii'od, / 
no longer wished thein to miss I The dread ordeal so oft re- 
peated, was too terrible to be borne. I was sustained by 
no ultimate hope of escape. I knew that the fiends would 
continue hring till some one of them should finish me by a 
fatal shot; and I cared not how soon it should be sent. I 
desired it to come. Death was preferable to the agony I 
was enduring-. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



THE THOUSAND DEATHS. 



For a full hour was the pitiless sport continued — during 
which at least fifty shots had been fired at me. The trucu- 
lent chieftain had threatened me with a thousand deaths, 
lie was fulfilling his threat to the letter; for notwithstand- 
ing the unskillful practice, I could not help, on the 
eve of each discharge, experiencing a certain creep* 
ing of the flesh, and curdlmg of the blood, as if that 
moment was to be my last If I had not yet died a 
thousand times, for at least a hundred had I felt all the sen- 
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.«atk>i!8 that Bhould precede actual death. 0?er a hundred 
times ; for althoogh bat fiftj shots had been fired, twice as 
often had the old guns snapped or flashed in the pan ; and each 
of these was preceded bj its especial pang. 

I had not escaped altogether uuscaihed : I had been hit in t\. 
or three places — ^in my arms and limbs. Blood was running 
down my legs, and creeping over my feet. I coald feel it warm 
and wet, as it trickled between my toes. In a little hollow of 
the rock, directly in front of me, a crimson pool was collecting. 

The wonnds coald not be severe ; since I scarcely felt them. 
Perhaps only the crease of the ballet ? A scratch woald be suffi- 
cient to caase the effusion of the blood, copious as it appeared to 
be. I felt certain that no bone had yet hAen broken — that no 
vital part of my body had been touched. , 

After aboat an hour had been spent by the savages iu this das- 
tardly practice, the firing became suddenly suspended. I coukl 
not tell why ; and sought for an explanation by watching the 
movements of the marksmen* 

Had they exhausted their ammonltionf This was the idea 
that came uppermost 

The chiefs lUld turned face to face, and were again engaged in 
some earnest deliberation. 

The subject of their talk was made known by their gesticu- 
lations. They were pointing towards Sure-shot, who still lay, as 
I have described, flat upon his face. WiDgrove was no longer 
there ; nor yet Sa-wa-nee I Where could they have gone f I 
had seen both but the moment before 1 Had she unbound, and 
rescued him f Was it about them that the savages were iu cou* 
aultation ? 

The result proved not. It was the deserter who was the 
object of their attention. Half a dozen Indians were seen separat- 
ing from the group. They ran up to the spot where Sure-shot lay. 
Stooping around him, they undid his fastenings ; and then raising 
him to his feet, commenced dragging him towards the crowd. 
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TIm terrified man made no resistancf . It would Iiare he»t 
idle. There was a brawnj savage on each side, grasping him bj 
the wrist ; and three or fonr behind pushing him forward at a run. 
His long hair streaming loosely, strengthened the expression d 
despair that was depicted upon his countenance. No doubt ha 
deemed it his last hour. Whither could they be dragging him f 
whither bnt to death 1 

This was my own belief— at first ; bat in a few minutes I had 
reason to change it. For a short while, Sure-shot was enciicied 
by the dusky forms, and I saw him not— or only the crown of his 
kead — eonspicnoiis by its yellow hue among the darker eievelnres 
of those who snrronnded him. What they were doing to him, 1 
eoold not guess ; bat tbey appeared to be offering no further 
Tiolence. 

After a time, the group scattered from around him. and tbo 
ex-rifleman was again uDCorered. 

With some surprise, I perceiTed that the expression of hia 
eonntenanee had undergone a total change. It was no longer 
that of terror — much less of despair. On the contrary, there 
was a certain air of confidence Tisible both in bis face and roan 
ner — as if something had been said, or done to him, that had 
given him satisfaction. 

I was further surprised at perceiving that he had a gun in hia 
lutnd— his own rifle — and that he was in the act of charging the 
pieeel 

My surprise changed to indignation as I saw him step ftrward 
to the line, and stand facing me— evidently with the intention to 
flret 

' Cowanlly traitor, he has accepted life npon some base condi* 
tion. Jcph Bigelow t Sure-shot t whom I ihot^ht true aa 
vteel I I would not have believed it.' 

Such was the reflection, to which my gag prevented mt Ptom 
giving utterance. 

In realitv I felt astonished at the behaviour of the old raider. 
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I belicTed him a better man ; bat the dread of death is a power 
f-ul test to applj to the human soul ; and hard mast be the 
conditions of life when they are refused. Sure-shot had suc- 
cumbed to the temptation. 

Such was mj belief, as I saw him raise his piece, and stand 
confTonttng me — ^in an attitude that too plainly bespoke bis in- 
teutioii. 

Another surprise awaited me — another stimulus to my indigo 
nation. Instead of looking ashamed of his work, and cowering 
under my glance, he appeared eager and determined There was 
0yen an expression of fierceness, ill becoming his countenance 
habitually meek. Under other circumstances, it would hare been 
ludicrous enough. ' Bravado/ thought I, assumed, no doubt, to 
give satisfaction to his new allies. 

I had not recovered from the confusion of my surprise, when 
Iiis voice fell upon my ear, uttered in a tone of anger, and- ac- 
companied with corresponding gestures. But the words that 
reached me explained all. On hearing them, I no longer 
suspected the loyalty of my old comrade. Tlie angry expression 
was assumed. The counterfeit had a design, far different from 
that which I had attributed to it. It was Sure-shot himself-- 
still crafty as true. 

* Capting 1' cried he, speaking quickly, and raising his gun 
with a gesture of menace, ' pay 'tention to whet I air abeout to 
say. Look savargerous at me, an' make these yeer Terming 
Vlieve you an' me's que'lling. Fo'most tell me, ef they've krip- 
pled ye abeout the legs f I know ye can't speak ; but shet yeer 
eyes, an' thet says " No." ' 

I was for the moment puzzled, by the matter as well as man- 
ner of the speech, which in no way corresponded. In an instant, 
however, I perceived that he had some design, and I hastened 
to obey bis hurried instructions. 

As to the first, I needed to make no alteration in my de> 
meanoar Under the belief that he was disloyal, I had beea 
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regarding Urn with a glance sufficiently scrowiing. I preserved 
the expression — at the same time closing my eyes, as a negative 
answer to his qnery. Although wounded about the legs, I felt 
sure that I was not * crippled.' 

' So fur good 1' continued he, still speaking loudly and angrily. 
1* Neow I slew yeer right elbow down a leetle, an' gi' me a better 
ctance at thet eer strip o' hide. I kinder guess as heow 1 kin 
cut the thing. It 'peers to be all o' one piece, an' 'il peel off 
yeer body like a band o' rushes. £f I cut it, theer '11 be a chance 
for ye. Theer's only one of the verming ahint the mound. Yeer 
hos8 air theer ; make for the anymal — mount 'im, an' put off likd 
a streak of greased lightuin' ! Neow 1' 

As he finished speaking, he stepped nearer to the Hue, and 
placed himself in an attitude to fire at me. 

I had now comprehended his design. I saw, as he said, that 
the cord which bound me to the crucifix was all of one piece-— 
a thin thong of raw hide — ^lapped tightly around my arms, legs, 
and body. If cut through at any point, it could easily be 
detached ; and, true enough, my horse must be behind the 
butte, for I could not see him. By a quick run, I might succeed 
in reaching him, before the Indians could intercept me 1 If so, 
then indeed might there be an opportunity of escaping. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

A SHABP SHOT. 

SuoHT as appeared the chance of my being freed from my 
fastenings, by the method proposed, I was not without some 
taith in Sure-shot being able to cut the thong. His skill in the 
^se of the rifle was notorious among good marksmen, and his aim 
^eIleved to be unerring. I had known him to bring down witk 
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Us ballet a small bird upon the wing ; and had heard him 
declare that it was not by the eye bat bj the AiMid that he did it. 
Id other words : he meant that his skill was not mechanical, bat 
that he was gaided in the act by some mental operation — ^'hich 
he himself bat imperfectly anderstood. I coald believe this the 
more readily — since Sare-shot was not the only marksman I had 
known possessed of this pecaliar power. A something iuexplica* 
ble, which may be classed with the mysterioas phenomena o( 
elairroyance and ' horse-whispering.' 

With sach belief in his skill, I was not withont faith that he 
might sacceed in his design ; and, to give him the chance he 
desiredi I made a violent effort, and wrenched my arm down* 
ward. It was to all appearance a demonstration of my wrath, 
at what the psendo-renegade had been saying to me ; and it 
seemed to be thas interpreted by most of the savages who 
stood aroand him. The words of Sure-shot, spoken in English, 
were of coarse nnintelligible to them, bat notwithstanding the 
inappropriate gestures which he had used, the suspicions of one 
were aroosed. This was the Bed-Hand himself. - 

'What says he of the yellow scalp-lock to our captive ?' !» 
quired the chief in Spanish. ' Let him take heed, or he too 
shall become a shooting-mark for the Arapaho warriors 1' 

Sure-shot's reply was characteristic It was also in broken 
Spanish, which the ranger had picked up daring our campaign 
on the Kio Grande. Translated it ran thus : 

' Pm only telliog him how I'm about to get square with him, 
Carrambo ! great chief ! when I was a soldier in the army, yon 
fellow was my cofUoMo, and gave me a flogging. Believe me, I'm 
right glad df this opportunity to have revenge on him. That's 
what 1 was telling him.' 

' Ugh 1' granted the savage, apparently satisfied with the ez« 
planation. 

'Neow, captiug I' angrily shonted the rifleman, once more 
nddog his piece to the level, ' look 'e oat 1 Doo't be skeer*! 
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abeout mj Littin' & je 1 The whang lies well ageen the board 
Tiie ball's a big 'an. I recking I kin bark it anjheow. Heer't 
to trj I' 

A tall yellow-haired man standing with a rifle to his shoaldoi 
—his sallow cheek resting against the stock*— the barrel app&i^ 
•Dtlj aligned upon my body— the flash of a percussion cap — a 
stream of red fire and smoke from the muzzle — ^a shock, followed 
by the qui\rering of the timbers to which I was tied, were pei^ 
ceptioiis and sensations of almost simultaneous occurrence 

Twisting my head^ and turning my eyes almost out of theii 
sockets, I was able to note the effect of the shot. The thong 
had been hit^ just at the point where it doubled orer the edgo 
of the wood. It was cut more than half through I 

By raising my elbow to its original position, and using it as a 
lever, I could tear apart the crushed fibres. I saw this ; but ia 
anticipation of a visit from the marker, I prudently forbore. 

Soon after the grinning savage came gliding in front of me 
Ue perceived the track of the ballet, and pointed it out to thos* 
upon the plain. .1 was in a feverish suspense lest he might sus- 
pect design ; but was relieved on seeing him step aside, and the 
shuffling grating noi$e from behind admonished me, that he was 
ODce more letting himself down from the platform. 

The crowd had closed around Sure-shot, who appeared to be 
expostulating or explaining. I did not wait to witness the dinoue- 
meni. Raising my elbow, and giving a quick jerk, I heard the 
thong snapping asunder ; and saw the broken ends spring put 
from their folds. 

Another wrench set my right arm free ; and then, clutching 
the loosened coils, I unwound them with as much rapidity, as if 
T had been freeing myself from the embrace ol a serpent 1 

Not one of the Indians saw what I was about, till after I had 
audoue my fastenings. Their eyes had been turned upon Snr» 
shot — with whom they appeared to be engaged in some angiy 
altercation It was only after I had sprang to one side^ and 
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stood clear of the crucifix, that I heard their ejaealatioas of aatdo 
Uhmenti followed by their wild cootiauoas screaming. 

I stayed not to see what they were doing. I merely glanced 
tcwards them, as I turned away. They appeared fixed to their 
places, as if petrified by surprise ! 

The moments were precious ; and, boiznding across the plat- 
form, I leaped down npon the opposite side. 

There was a little shelf ikbout six feet below the summit. It 
was occupied by the savage artist. He hod been seated npon 
the edge, with his legs hanging o?er. His back was towards 
me ; and he was only apprised of what had transpired, by seeing 
me as I sprang down behind him. He had already heard the 
yells from the other side ; and was jnet rising to take footing 
npon the ledge at the moment I dropped down. 

He was too late for the accomplishment of his purpose. I 
saw that he was unarmed ; but feared that by flinging himself 
apou me, he might hold or delay me. 

1 hesitated not as to what I should do. Kushing forward, I 
planted my foot against his shoulder, and giving his body a 
Tioleut impulsion, shot it clear over the edge. I saw it bound* 
ing over the angular prisms, and rolling from block to block— ^ 
till it sunk out of sight amidst the tortuous branches of the cedars. 

I ran down the sloping path — taking many yards at a step, 
N^ear the bottom, was my horse — with that of Wingrove, and 
the mules. They formed a little group — but no longer under 
charge of a guard. The latter had just left them, and waa 
running forward to intercept me. He had a weapon in his 
hands : it was a gun. He was pointing it upon me as he ran— 
as if seeking to cover me and fire. 

I heeded not the threatening weapon, but rushed straight 
towards him. I conld not go round, for he was between me 
and the horses. We both ran, as if to meet one another. 

When less than five paces separated us, the Indian stopped 
lighted me, and pulled trigger. The gun snapped t 
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Before he coold lower the piece, I had clatched the barrel | 
and, with a desperate effort, wreuched the weapon from hU 
grasp. I made a feint to strike him over the head ; he threw 
up his arms to ward off the blow ; bat, instead of using the 
gun as a elnb, I paoched him with the butt right under the ribs ; 
and stretched him gasping upon the grass. He fell, as if shot 
through the head I 

Still holding on to the gun — which, by a strange accident, 
proved to be my own rifle — I ran up to my horse. The creature 
welcomed me with a ndgh of joy. 

It was but the work of a moment to draw the picket-pin, 
gather up the lariat, and spring to his back. Once there, I 
felt that I was free 1 

The Indians came yelling around the bntte — most of them 
afoot, and with no other weapons than the empty muskets. A 
few, more prudent than their fellows, had rushed towards their 
arms and horses ; but, both being at a distance, they had not 
yet reached them ; and the advantage was mine. 

I was no longer hurried in my actions — ^not eren afraid. 1 
had no apprehension of being retaken. On the back of my 
brave steed, I felt like an ocean cast-away, who has climbed up 
the sides of a strong ship, and once more stands safely upon 
deck. From my pursuers, I could gallop away at will ; and, 
after tak ing time to adjust my lariat as a halter, I gave the 
head to my horse, and rode off. 

My Arab needed no urging. Up the valley went he, like a 
bird upon the wing* I could laugh to scorn the savage pack 
Ihat came yelling behind me. ^ 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

VBl OHASS AND THE SYNOOPS. • 

1 MIDI direct for the cafion whence issued the stream. Its 
gap grew wider as I approached it, still appearing onlj a dark 
cleft between the rocks, as if the entrance to some subterranean 
passage. 

I looked forward to it with satisfaction. Its shadowy chasm 
promised shelter and concealment. 

When near the entrance of the gorge, I passed the ground 
where the wagon had been captured. Part of its load — barrels 
and heavy boxes — were lying upon the sward. They were all 
broken, and rifled of their contents. The plunder had been 
carried to the butte. The dead bodies were still there-— only 
those of white men. I even halted to examine them. They 
were all stripped of their clothing — all scalped, and otherwise 
matilated. The faces of all were blood bedaubed. Under the 
red mask, I could not have recognised them— even had they 
been the faces of old friends I There were six of them. 
Stripped of their clothing, I could form no conjectures as to 
who or what they had been — whether teamsters or emigrants, 
goId-^eekers or soldiers. The Mormon could not have been 
among them ; the bodies were all too stout for his ; while, on 
the other hand, there was none of them that could have been 
mistaken for that of the squatter. 

I turned away firom the sickening sight, and continued my 
gallop. My pursuers were a full mile behind me. The sun had 
ftonk over the crests of the cliffs, and I could just see the mouateQ 

13* 
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savages through the darkling gloom — still following as fast at 
they were able. 

In five minutes after, I had entered the gorge. The twilight 
continned no longer : in t^ ^ ?afion it was night. 

I followed the stream upwards, keeping along near Its bank. 
Thick darkness was over and around me ; bnt the gleam of the 
water and its rippling sound served to guide me on the path, i 
could noj; see any track — either of horses or wagons — but I knew 
they must have passed over the ground. There was a narrow 
strip of bottom-land thickly timbered ; and an opening through 
the trees indicated the road that the wagons had taken. 

I trusted the trail to my horse. In addition to his keen in- 
stincts, he had been trained to tracking ; and, with his head 
projected forward and downward — bo that his muzade almost 
touched the earth — he lifted the scent like a houud. 

We could only make progress at a quick walk ; but I cou- 
Boled myself with the thought that my pursuers could go so 
faster. 

Seeing how easily I had ridden away from them, they might 
abandon the pursuit, returning to revenge themselves upon my 
fellow^saptives. 

About these, my mind was filled with bitter anguish ; and 
strange enough, my strongest sympathies were with Sure-shot 1 
J could not help thinking that he had sacrificed himself to savo 
me. There could be no doubt of his having done so. He had 
been ofifered life on some traitorous conditions, and could have 
livexi. The Indian whom I had hurled over the rocks, if still 
alive, would explain my escape. The cunning savages would 
easily understand it. My brave comrade would take my plac6 
upon the crucifix I 

For Wingrove, I had less fear. Surely love— even slighted 
love — would save him from the sacrifice ? Yet, after what had 
occurred, I had but little reason to hope for him either. 

I could think of bat one chance of roscning them : to orer 
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Cake the train, and prerail apon the escort to return. I eren 
urondered at the dragoons having abandoned the wagon, and left 
the poor fellows who were with it to their fate I I coold oolj 
explain snch eondoct, by supposing that these bad been far be- 
hind, and that their disaster was still unknown to the people of 
the cararan. The six men who had fallen might have been the 
only ones along with the wagon ; and their firing, as thej 
defended themselves, might not have been heard ? The roar of 
the water in the canon might have drowned the reports of their 
guns ; and as I now listened to its deafening sounds, I could be« 
lieve in the hypothesis. 

Indulging in such conjectures, I had groped my way some two 
or three miles up the gorge, when I became sensible of a siugu* 
lar faiutness stealing over me. A chill crept through my frame 
— not like that produced by cold from without ; but as if the 
blood was freezing in my veins I The feeling was accompanied 
by a beuse of torpor and tosritode — ^like that experienced by one 
falling to sleep in a snow-storm. 

I made an effort to rouse myself — ^thinking it was steep that 
was oppressing me. It might well have been — since it was more 
than thirty hours since I had slept, and then only for a short while. 

It occurred to me, that by dismonuting and walking for a dis- 
tance, 1 might recover warmth and wakefulness ; and with this 
design, 1 alighted from my horse. 

Once upon the ground, I discovered that I could not keep my 
feet 1 Aly limbs tottered under me, and felt weak as if 1 had 
been for months a bedril ; and only by holding on to the withers 
of my horse, could I stand erect I 

What could it mean 1 My steed turned his face towards me 
as if making the same inquiry. 

I endeavored to remount him, bat could not, I waa nnable even 
to clamber upon his back ; and after an unsuccessful effort, I 
desisted — still supporting myself against his body. Had he 
moved away, I should have fallen. 
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And I mast have fallen, after mj senses left me. In the la4 
gleam of conscioasness, I remembered standiDg by the side of mj 
horse ; bnt I most have fallen, for when thought returned, 1 
found myself stretched at full length along the grass 1 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

PASSED BY HT PURSUERS. 

I MUST have fallen upon my back, or else turned upon it aftei 
falling. On opening my eyes, the sky was the first thing that 
met them. I saw only a strip of it, of dark-blue colour, bordered 
on each side by black. I knew it was the sky by its twinkling 
stars ; and that the black borderings were the cliffs of the 
cafion. By this "I remembered where I was, and the stars and 
darkness told me it was still eight. 

There was hot air upon my face, as if some one was 
behind breathing upon me. I raised my head a little, and 
looked upward. A pair of brilliant eyes were glancing above. 
So confused were my senses, that it was some time before I made 
them out to be the eyes of my Arab. He was standing over me« 
with his muzzle close to my forehead. It was his breathii^ I 
felt upon my face. 

I could not tell how long I had been entranced. I had no 
clue to the time of night, and I was not in a condition to consult 
the stars. I must have lain several hours, partly in syncope, and 
partly asleep. It was fortunate I had a buffalo robe around my 
body. I had found it lying upon the plain among the dead men ; 
and had snatched it up, and tied it around my shoulders as I 
rode on. But tor it, 1 might have perished in my slumberi 
since the night was chill ; and I had neither covering on my 
bAck nor blood in my veins to resist the cold* It was tin 
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absence of tbe latter that had brought me to the grouDcL I 
bad left most of my blood upon the rock. 

Sleep or time had reviYed me. I was able to g^t to my feet ; 
and I arose, I was still weak, and staggered like a lamb ; ba( 
my senses were sufiScieotly clear ; and I remembered eyerythiug 
that had transpired. I was consdoas of the danger of remaining 
in that place ; and it was this thought that icdoced me to rise 
up, with the intention of going on. 

I was strong enough to mount, and just strong enough to keep 
the seat upon my horse ; but I was aware of the necessity of 
putting a wider distance between myself and the Red-Hand 
before daylight should arrive ; and I commenced moying onward. 

The trace was easily followed — more so than when I first en- 
tered the cafion. There was more light ; and this must have 
been caused by a moon, I could see none — ^the cliffs hindered 
me — but the strip of sky above had the sheen of moonlight.. 

I rode but slowly. Feeble though I was, I could have ridden 
faster, but I was proceeding with caution. Strange as it may 
seem, I was now paying more regard to the front than the rear. 
I. had a suspicion that my pursuers might be ahead of me. 

I could hardly believe in their having abandoned the pursuit, 
after so slight an effort. Too many of them had fallen by my 
hand, for them to let me escape so easily, and with my scalp too. 
I had ascertained that the trophy was still upon my head. 

It was qttite possible they had passed me. While endeavour- 
ing to mount my horse, I had drawn him from the path ; and the 
place where I had found myself lying was behind some bushes, 
sereened from the eyes of any one riding along the track. In 
daylight, I might have been seen ; but not then— the darknesi 
would conceal me. 

And it had concealed me, as I soon after learned. My suspi- 
cion proved the means of saving me. But for the caution it had 
caused, I should have ridden head to head against the horses p4 
the IndiaiUL 
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I bad proceeded about a mile further, and was creeping 
qoietly forward, when my steed raised his bead horizontally, aad 
<ave utterance to a low snort. At the same instant, be stopped 
withnnt any tightening of the rein I 

Above the songh of the stream, I heard noises. The intona 
ticfi of the red man's voice was easily recognised. There wen 
Indians in front of me I 

Were they coming or going? The voices grew louder as ] 
Gstened — the speakers were nearing me. 

My first ttiv^nght was to glide behind the trees. A glance 
showed that these were not tall enongb : they were mere bashes 
They might have co«icealed the body of a man ; but a horse 
standing up could not have been hidden behind them. 

For a moment I was pnzzled how.to act. I thought of turu- 
iDg, and riding back to where I bad lain. 

I was in the act of facing round, when through the sombre 
light I observed a break in the cliff. It appeared to be a 
gap, the entrance of a lateral ravine, and offered a chance of 
concealment : since it was even darker ihan the ca&on itsel£ 

I hesitated not about accepting the shelter it promised ; ^nd 
beading my horse to it, I rode rapidly bat silently forward. 

When fairly concealed by its shadowy gloom, I again halted 
and listened. 

I heard the hoof-strokes of horses and the voices of men. It 
was the deep gultnral of the Arapabo. A troop rode past, going 
back towards the valley. They were those who bad parsued 
me. 

Were these all of my pursuers 7 There appeared to be oulj 
a small party — ten or a dozen horsemen. Others might bavts 
^one up the river, and had not yet returned ? 

It was this doubt that caused me to hesitate : otherwise 1 
should at once haviB ridden back into the caiidny and kept oi 
ap the stream. By doing so, I might get between two oarUet 
of my pursuers, with no chance of retreating. 
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Perhaps pickets were placed along the path ? To fill npon 
one of these would be fatal. 

W^hj Dot follow the lateral ravine ? Was it onlj & cul (U 
$ae ? If not, I might ride up it for a distance, and cross to the 
caravan trace, above any point to which the pursuit might have 
been carried ? 

This plan appeared the safest, and I adopted it. 

I rode on up the gorge, which very much resembled that I had 
left — only that there was no water in it. It had not been always 
80 : for my path here and there ran over a channel of rocks, 
which indicated the bed of a stream, now dry. 

I followed it about two miles. I would have then turned in 
the proper direction, but could not. The cliffs continued on 
Doth sides ; I could not scale them. 

I had no choice but go on up the ravine ; but that would le 
at right angles to my proper course f 

There was no alternative but to halt and wait for daylight. 
Indeed, I was too faint to ride further. Slight exertion 
fatigued me ; and, no longer in dread of immediate danger, I 
deemed it more prudent to stop, and, if possible, gain strength 
by rest. 

I dismounted, gave my horse to the grass ; and, having 
wrapped myself in the warm robe, soon entered upon the enjoy- 
ment of sleep — sweeter and more natural than the involantai} 
•lomber in which I had been lately indulgiiig. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

THS TRACE OF THE MOCGASIK. 

The blue dawn of morning was glinting among the rocics wher 
I awoke. On the crest of the cliff was a streak of ambe^ 
coloured light, that betokened the rising of the san. It was time 
to be stirring. 

I had no toilet to make— no breakfast to eat : nothing to do 
bat monnt, and move onward. 

I continned np the lateral ravine — since there was no path 
leading out of it ; and to return to the Huerfano, would have 
been to ride back into the teeth of the danger. 

I still felt faint. Though less than twenty-four hours since i 
had eaten, I hungered acutely. Was there nothing I could eat f 

I looked inquiritiglj around. It was a scene of sterility and 
starvation. Not a symptom of life— scarcely a sign of vegeta- 
tion I Rocks bare and forbidding, formed two parallel fafades, 
grinning at each other across the gorge — their ragged features 
bat little relieved by the mottling of dark junipers that clung from 
their clefts. There appeared neither root nor frait that coald be 
eaten. Only a chameleon could maintain existence in such a 
spot ? 

I had scarcely made this reflection, when, as if to contradict 
it, the form of a noble animal became outlined before my eyes. 
Its colour, size, and proportions were those of a stag of the red 
deer species ; but its spiral horns proclaimed it of a different 
kind. These enabled me to identify it as the rare mountaii 
ram — the giant ammon of the Northern Andes. 
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It stood upon a salient point of the cliff, its form holdlj pro 
fected against the parple sky, in an attitude fixed and statuesque 
One might have fancied it placed there for embellishment. A 
characteristic feature of that wild landsc^tpe, the scene would 
bare been incomplete without it. 

From my point of observation, it was fire hundred yards dis- 
tant It would have been equally safe at five ; since I had no 
means of destroying it. I might easily have got within shot 
range — since a belt of cotton-woods just commencing where I 
had halted, extended up the bottom of the cafion. Under these, 
I could have stalked to the base of the cliff on which the animal 
stood — a sort of angular promontory projecting into the gorge. 
This advantage only rendered the sight more tantalising : my 
gun was empty, and I had no means of reloading it. 

Was it certain the piece was empty f Why should the Indian 
have believed it to be loaded ? Up to this moment, I had net 
thought of examining. 

I drew the ramrod, and inverted it into the barrel. The 
liead fell upon a soft substance. The screw stood four fingers 
ftbove the muizle : the gun was charged ! 

There was no cap upon the nipple. There had been none. 
This accounted for the snapping of the piece. In all likelihood» 
I owed my life to the circumstance of the savages being ignorant 
of the percussion principle, 

I was now indebted to another circumstance for a supply of 
caps. The locker near the heel of the stock had escaped the at- 
tention of the Indians. Its brass cover had passed for a thing of 
ornament. On springing it open, the little caps of corrugated 
copper gleamed before my eyes — an abundance of them. 

I tapped the powder into the nipple, adjusted a cap, and, dis- 
mounting, set forth upon the stalk. 

The spreading tops of the cotton-woods concealed me ; and, 
erouching unier them, I made my approaches as rapidly as the 
nature of the ground would permit. 
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It grew damper as I advanced ; and, presently, I passed iwoli 
of water and patches of smooth mud— where water had receotlj 
lain. It was the bed of an intermittent stream — a hydro* 
graphic phenomenon of frequent occurrence ifk the central regions 
of North America. The presence of water accounted for that of 
the cotton«wood trees*- a sure indication of moisture in the soil. 

The water was a welcome sight I was suffering from thirst, 
eren more than from hunger ; and, notwithstanding the risk of 
losing my chance of a shot, I must stop and drink. 

I was creeping forward to the edge of one of the ponds, when 
ft sight came under my eyes that surprised me to such a degree 
M to drive both thirst and hunger out of my thoughts— at 
least for the moment. 

In the margin of sandy mud extending along the edge of the 
water, appeared a line of imprints — the tracks of human feet. 

On crawling nearer, I perceiyed that they were mocoasin-tracki, 
but of such tiny dimensions as to leare no doubt as to the wx 
of the indiTidual who had made them. Clearly, they were the 
impressions of a woman's feet 

A woman must haye passed that way— an Indian woman of 
ooursef 

This was my first refiection ; and almost simultaneous with it 
arose another interrogative conjecture : was it Sq-wa*nee 1 

No. The foot was too small for that of the forest-maiden. I 
had a remembrance of the dimensions of hers. 

The tracks before my eyes were not over eight inches in 
length ; and could only have been made by a foot slender, and of 
#tlegant shape. The imprint was perfect ; and its clear oatline 
denoted the light elastic tread of youth. It was a you/t^ woman 
who had left those footmarks behind her. 

At first, I saw no reason to donbt that the tracks were those 
of some Indian girl. Their size would not have hindered the 
mppositioB, Among the aboriginal belles of America, a littU 
foot is the ruIe-^-a large one the exception. I had traoked m%n} 
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A pair mncL smaUer than thoge ; bat oerer bad I fleen the fooU 
prints of an Indian with the toes turned aui : and such was the 
peculiarity of those now before me. 

This observation — ^which I did not make till after some time 
liad elapsed — ^filled me with astonishment and something more. 
It was snggestire of many and varied emotions. The g^.rl or 
woman who had made these tracks coold never have been 
striped to an Indian cradle. She was white 1 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

A RIVAL STALKEB. 

It was not by a conjecture that 1 arrived at this conclasion. 
I was certain that the footsteps were not those of a sqnaw-^11 
inexplicable as was the contrary hypothesis. 

I observed that they were quite recent-— of less than an hour's 
age ; and, as I rose from regarding them, a new sign appeared 
on the same bed of sand — the footmarks of a wolf 1 

No— I was deceived by resemblance-— on nearer examina- 
tion, they were not wolf-tracks, but those of a dog, and evidently 
a large one. These were also fresh like the others — made donbt- 
less at the same time. 

The dog had accompanied the woman, or rather had been fol 
lowing her ; a little farther on, where both were in the same 
line, his track was uppermost. 

There were two special reasons why this sign should astonish 
me — a wkiie woman In such a place, and wearing moeoasiiu! 
But for the style of the chaussw% I might have fancied that the 
tracks were those of some one who had strayed from the 
caravan. I m^ht have connected them with Asr--«ver appe^ 
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most In my thoaghts. Bat — ^no. Small though thej wer\ 
they were yet too large for those mignon feet, well remembered. 

After all, I might be mistaken 1 Some dusky maiden might 
have passed that way, followed by her dog f 

This hypothesis would have removed all mystery, had I yielded 
to it. I could not : it was contrary to my tracking experience. 
Even the dog was not Indian : his paws proclaimed him of a 
different race. 

My perplexity did not hinder me from quenching my thinL 
The pain was paramount ; and after assuaging it, I turned my 
eyes once more towards the cliff. The ram had not stirred from 
his place. The noble animal was still standing upon the summit 
of the rock. He had not even changed his attitude. In all likeli- 
hood, he was acting as the sentinel of a flock, that was browsing 
behind the crest of a cliff. 

The sun was falling fair upon his body, and deepened the fern 
colour upon his flanks. I could see his full round eyes glistening 
under the golden beam. 

I was near enough to bring him down ; and should the rifle 
prove to have been properly loaded, I was likely to have for 
my breakfast the choicest viand of the mountain regions of 
America. 

I had raised my piece; sighted the noble game : and was 
about to pull trigger, when, to my astonishment, the animal 
sprang off from the cliff; and, turning back downward, fell 
heavily into the gorge I 

When I saw him pitching outward from the rock, I fancied 
he was making one of those singular somersaults, frequently 
practised by the Ovis ammon in descending the ledges of a cWtL 
But no : he would have come down upon his huge elastic horns. 
Instead of falling as he had done, with the dull sodden sound of 
a lifeless body. 

I perceived that the bighorn had dropped dead ; and the r& 
port of a gon — that rang through the gorge, and was still rever 
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beratiug from the cliffs — ^told the cause of its death. Some 
banter, stalking oq the other side, had taken the start of me ! 

White or red f Which fired the shot 1 If an Indian, aiy 
head would be in as much danger of losing its skin as the 
sheep. If a white man, I might still hope for a breakfast of 
broiled mutton^ £yen a churl might be expected to share with 
a starring man ; but it was not the quarter in which to en* 
4;ounter a Christian of this kidney. 

It was the crack of a rifle. The red man rarely hunts with a 
nfle. The arrow is his favourite weapon for game. 

Notwithstanding the remoteness from civilisation, the proba- 
bilities were that the hunter was white. He might be one of 
those attached to the caravan, or, more likely, a free trapper 
I knew that upon several head tributaries of the Arkansas there 
were settlements of these singular men. 

From prudential considerations I kept my place. Screened 
by the cotton-woods, I should have an opportunity of deciding 
the point, without my presence being suspected. If the hunter 
should prove to be an Indian, I could still retreat to my horse 
without being observed. 

I had not long to wait. I heard a noise, as of some one mak- 
ing way through the bushes. The moment after, a huge, wolf- 
like animal rushed round the projecting angle of the cliff, and 
sprang upon the carcass of the bighorn. 

At the same instant a voice reached my ears — " Off there. 
Wolf I oSf villain dog I Don't you see that the creature is 
killed ? — no thanks to you, sirrah V 

Good heavens 1 it was the voice of a woman I 

While I was yet quivering under the surprise produced by the 
silvery tones, the speaker appeared before my eyes — a girl majea* 
iically beautiful I 

A face fair-skinned with a tinge of golden brown, cheeks ot 
purplish red— a nose slightly aquiline, with nostrils of spiral 
eurve> ^eyes like those of the Ej^tian antelope — a forehead 
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white aad high, aboTe bounded by a band of shiDiug black bail^ 
and BiirmoaDted bj a coronet of scarlet plomes — such wat the head 
that I saw rising abore the green frondage of the cotton-woods * 

The body was yet hidden behind the leaves ; bat the giri JasI 
then stepped forward| and it too was exhibited^*«^oally striking 
and picturesque. 

I need not say itthatwasofp^fect shape— 4Mist, body and limb* 
all symmetrical. A face like that described Goold not belong to 
an ungainly form. When nature designs beauty, it is rafe that 
she does her work by halves* UoHke the artists of the anatomie 
school, she makes the model for herself. Henoe the perfect eor« 
i*e8pondence of its parts. 

And perhaps fairer form had nature nerer conceived. Tha 
dullest sculptor might have been inspired by its oontemplation. 

The costume of the girl corresponded to the cast of her fea^ 
tures. About these there was that air of wild pictaresqueness, 
which we observe in art painting of the gipsy and sometimes ia 
the gipsy herself — for those sirens of the green lanes have not all 
disappeared^ and, but that I saw the snowy cone of Pike's Peak 
lising over the crest of the cliff, I might have fancied myself in 
the Sierra £stramadnra,with a beautiful gUama before my eyes. 

The soft fawn-skinned /i/sM, with its gaudy broidering of beads 
and stained quills— the fringed skirt and buskined ank]«s — ^the 
striped Navajo blanket slung scarf-like over the shoulders — all 
presented a true gipsy appearance. The plumed circlet upon 
the head was more typical of Transatlantic costume: and the 
rifle carried in a female hand was still another idiosyncrasy of 
America. It was from that rifle the report had come. It was 
not a 6tMitfer who had killed the game, but she who stood befori 
huntress — the Wilt Huinaiaa. 
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Ho itmger was it from fear that I held back ; bat a lesitan-f 
ipriiigiflg fFom surprise and admiratioa. The sight of so mooh 
beauty — grand as aQezpected — was eooagh to aaDerve one, es* 
peciallj ia such a place — aud ooe to whose eye the female form 
had so loHg been a stranger. Su-wa-aee's I had sees only at a 
distance ; aud hers, to my sights was no longer beantifuL 

I hesiUited to show myself lest the sight of me should alarm 
this lo?ely i4)parition, and cause her to take iight. The thonghl 
was not unnatural — since the tri-coloared pigments of black, red 
and white were still upon my skin, and I must have (Nresented the 
picture of a chimney-sweep with a dining-plate fixed upon hit 
breast. 

I knew that I must cot a Microua figure, and would hare 
slipped back to the pool, and washed myself; but I dreaded 
to take my eyes from off that beautiful Tision, lest I might never 
K)ok upon it again I In my absence, she would be gone; I feared 
even then, that on seeing me she might take flight ; and I was 
too faint to follow her. For this reason, I stood silently gazing 
through my leafy covert, like one who watches the movements of 
fome shy and beautiful bird. I almost dreaded to breathe lest 
the sound might alarm her. I was plaoniug at the same time 
bow I should initiate au interview. 

Her voice again reached me, as she recommenced eeoldii^ 
ihe dog ; even it« chi4ing tones were sweets She had ap 
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proaebcd, and stooped for a momect oyer the bigboni, as if te 
satisfy herself that the animal was dead. Hercaniae eom]>aDion 
did not appear to be qaite sare of the fact ; for he eontinued to 
spring repeatedly upon the carcass with open month, as if eager 
to dcToar it. 

* Off, I say I off 1' cried she, threatening the dog with the bntt 
of her rifle. 'You wicked Wolf I what has got iato yon? 
HaTe I not told yoa that the thing is dead ? What more do 
yOQ want I Mind, sirrah I' continaed she, shaking her finger 
significantly at the dog — ' mind, my good fellow, yon had no hand 
in the killing of it ; and if yon spoil the skin, yon shall hare no 
share in the flesh — ^you hear me f Not a morsel !^ 

Wolf appeared to understand the hint, and retired. Impelled 
by hunger, I accepted the cue. 

* You will not refuse a morsel to one who is starving V 

' Aha I who speaks ?' cried the huntress, turning round with 
a glance more of inquiry than alarm. 'Down, WolfP com» 
manded she, as the dog bounded forward with a growl. ' Down 
yon savage brute t Don^ you hear that someone is starving ? 
Ha ! a negro t Poor devi) 1 Where can he have come from, 
I wonder V 

Only my head was visible — a thick bush in front of me coit- 
cealing my body. The char upon my face was deceiving her. 

* No, not a negro,^ said I, stepping out and discovering my 
person — * not a negro, though I have been submitted to the treats 
merit of one., 

* Ho ! white, red and black I Mercy on me, what a frightfn 
liarlequin t Ha, ha, ha V 

* My toilette appears to amnse yon, fair huntress 7 I might 
apologise for it — since I can assure you that it is not my own 
conception, nor is it to my taste anymore than '— 

' You are a white man, then V said she, interrupting and draw* 
ing nearer to examine me. 
' I was yesterday,' I replied taming half ronnd to give her a 
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Bigbt of mj shonlders, which the Indian artist had left nntonched. 
• To-day, I am as you see/ 

' heavens 1' she exclaimed, suddenly changing her manner, 
' this red 1 It is blood I Tou are wounded, sir I Where if 
your wound V 

' In sereral places am I wounded; but not dangerously ; they 
•re only scratches ; I have examined them.' 

* Who gave you these wounds V 

* Indians. I have just escaped from them.' 

* Indians ! What Indians V 
' Arapahoes.' 

' Arapahoes ? Where did you encounter them V 

The question was put in a hurried manner, and in a tone thai 
betrayed excitement. 

' On the Huerfano,' I replied — ' by the butte. It was the band 
of a chief known as the Red-Hand.' 

'Hat the Red-Hand on the Huerfano! Stranger I are you 
sure of this V 

The earnest voice in which the interrogatory was put some- 
what surprised me. 

I answered by giving a brief and rapid detail of our capture, 
and subsequent treatment — without mentioning the names of my 
travelling companions, or stating the object of our expedition. 
Indeed, I was not allowed time to enter into particulars. I was 
hurried on by interpellations from my listener — who, before I 
could finish the narrative of my escape, interrupted me, exclaim- 
ing in an excited manner : 

' Red-Hand in the valley of the Huerfano I news for Wa-ka-ra I' 

After a pause she hastily inquired : ' How many warriors has 
the Red-Hand with him V 

' Nearly two hundred.' 

* Not more than two hundred V 

* No— rather less I should say.' 

•It is well You say you have a horse V 

14 
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' My borse Is at hand/ 

^ Bring bim up, tben, and come witb me P 

'Bat mj comrades? I must follow the train, that I majbe 
able to retarn and resetie them.' 

' Ton need not, for that purpose. There is one not fai off who 
can aid yon in that — better than the escort yon speak of. If too 
late to save their liyes, he may avenge their deaths for you. Yoa 
say the caravan passed yesterday V 

* Yesterday, aboat noon.' 

* Yoa could not overtake it and retarn in time. The Rea- 
Haiid wonld be gone. Besides, yoa cannot get from here to the 
trail taken by the caravan, without going back by the ciUloa ; 
and there yoa may meet those from whom yon have escaped. 
Yoa cannot cross there ; the ridge is impassable.' 

' As she said this^ she pointed to the left — the direction which 
I had intended to take. I coald see through a break in the blaff 
a precipitous moantain spur running north and south — ^parallel 
with the gorge I had been following. It certainly appeared im- 
passable — trending along the sky like the escarpment of some 
gigantic fortress. 

If this was troe, there would be bat little chance of my over- 
taking the escort in time. I had no longer a hope of heiofr able 
to effect the rescue of my comrades. The delay no d^4ibt bsA 
been fatal In all likelihood, both Wiogrove and Sar^«b^fcad 
ere this been sacrificed to the vengeance of the Arapahrds^ fresaly 
excited by my escape. Only from a sense of duty did I pur^jose 
returning : rather wi'h the idea of being able to avonge tapir 
death. 

What meant this mysterious maiden? Who possessed tlie 
power to rescue my comrades from two hundred savages — the 
most warlike upon the plains ? Who was be that could aid me 
in avenging them ? 

' Follow me, and you shall see I' said the hanveia* m auswor 
to my interrogatory. ' Yoar horse I yoar horse t Uaaten. or f/e 
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ihall be too late. The Red-Hand in the yallej of the Haerfano i 
Wa-ka-ra will rejoice. Year horse I yoar horse !' 

I hastened back to mj Arab, and led him up to the spofc. 

'A beaatifol creature I' exclaimed she, on seeing the horse: ii<i 
wonder you were able to ride off from your captors. Mount I' 

' And you V 

* I shall go afoot. But stay I Time is precious. Oan yoof 
horse carry us both V 

* Undoubtedly he can.' 

' Then it is better we shoald both ride. Half an hour is every 
thing; and if the Bed-Hand should escape^— Tou mount first-^ 
be quick V 

It was not the time to be squeamish— eren under the glance 
of the loveliest eyes« Taking the robe from my shoulders, I 
spread it over the back of my horse ; and employing a piece of 
the lariat as a surcingle, I bound it fast. Into the improvised 
saddle I mounted — the girl from a rock leaping npon the croup 
behind me. 

'Ton, Wolf r cried she, apostrophising the dog: 'you stay 
uere by the game, and guard it from the coyoks, Bemember, ras* 
cal I not a mouthful till I return. Now, stranger,' she continued, 
shifting closer to me, and clasping me around the waist, * I am 
ready. Give your steed to the road, and spare him not, as you 
value the lives of your oomrades^ Up the ravine lies our way« 
Ho ! onward V 

The brave horse needed no spur. He seemed to undcTstand 
thai speed was required of him ; and, stretching at once into • 
gallcp, earned us gaily uf the gorgt. 
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CHAPTER LXXT. 

A QVXIB OOKTBBBATIOK. 

Iv Other days, and nnder other cirenmstances, the tood; of 
that round arm, softly encircling my waist, might have caased 
the current of my yeins to flow fast and fevered. Not so then* 
My blood was thin and chill : my soul recoiled from amatory 
emotions, or indulged in them only as a remembrance. £Ten in 
that hour of trial and temptation, my heart was true to thee, 
Lilian I Had it been thy arm that wound my waist — had those 
eyes that glanced over my shoulder been blue, and the tresses 
that swept it gold — I might for the moment have forgotten the 
peril of my companions, and indulged only in the ecstasy of a 
selfish love. 

But not with her — ^that strange being with whom chance had 
brought me in such close companionship. For her I had no 
love-yearnings. Even nnder the entwining of that beautiful arm, 
my sense was cold, as if I was held in the embrace of a statue. 
My thoughts were not there. 

My captive comrades were uppermost in my mind. Her pro- 
mise had given me hope that they might yet be rescued. How T 
and by whom ? Whither were we going, and whose was the 
Dowerful hand from which help was to come f 

I would have asked : but our rapid movement precluded aU 
ehance of conversation. 

I could only form conjectures. These pointed to white men 
— to some rendezvous of trappers that might be near. I knew 
there were such. How else in such a place codd hxr presence bi 
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•ocoanted for ? Even that woold bat ill explain an apparition bq 
peculiar as that of this huntress maiden. 

Other circumstances, howerer, contradicted the idea bat 
white men were to be m j allies. There could be no band of trb|) 
pers strong enough to attack the dark host of Red-Hand— > a 
least with the chance of destroying it. She knew the strengtk 
of the Arapahoes. I had told her their number, as I had myself 
estimated it — nearly two hundred warriors. It was rare that 
white hunters mustered over a dozen men t 

Moreover, she had mentioned a name — ^twice mentioned it — 
' Wa ka-ra.' No white was likely to bear such an appellation 
The word was undoubtedly Indian — especially as the huntress had 
pronounced it. 

I waited for an opportunity to question her. It offered at 
length — where the path ran circuitously among some loose rocki 
and it was dangerous to go at a gallop. 

I was about initiating a dialogue, when I was forestalled in my 
intention. 

'Tou are an officer in the army ?' said my companion, half* 
interrogatively. 

' How should you have known that V answered I in some sur> 
prise, perceiving that her speech was rather an assertion than a 
question. 

' Oh I easily enough ; your uniform tells me/ 

* My uniform T 

* Yes. Have you not still a portion of it left V inquired she 
with a striking simplicity. ' I see a mark where lace has been. 
That denotes an officer, does it not? The Arapahoes hav« 
stripped it off, I suppose V 

'There was lace— true — you have guessed correctly. I havt 
been in the army.' 

' And what was bringing jou out here ? On your way to the 
gold countries, I suppose V 

'No, indeed— not that.' 
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* What then, may I ask V 

* Only a foolish freak. It was a mere tear without Bmeh pur 
pose. I iotended soon to retarn to the States.' 

' Ah I you intend retomiag f Bat you say you were foUamkig 
the caravan — ^you and yoar three fiBllow-traTellers. Why wera 
joa not with it ? Woald it not have been safer V 

I hesitated to make reply. 

My interrogator continiied. 

It is not usual for so small a party to pass orer the prairies 
alone. There is always danger from the Indiana. Sometimes 
from the whites, too I Ah me t There are white savages — 
worse savages thau red I — ^far worso— -far worse I' 

These strange words, with the Bigh that accompanied them, 
caused me to turn my head, and steal a glance at the countenance 
of my companion. It was tinged with melancholy, or rather 
deeply impressed with it. She, too, suffering from the past ? 

In this glance I again remarked what had already attracted 
my notice — a resemblance to Lilian Holt I It was of the slight- 
est, and so vague, that I could not tell in what it lay. Certainly 
not in the features, which were signally unlike those of Lilian : 
and equally dissimilar was the complexion. Were I to place the 
resemblance, I should say that I saw it in the cast of the eye, 
and heard it in the voice. The similitude of tone was striking. 
Like Lilian's, it was a voice of that rich clarion sound with which 
beautiful women are gifted — those having the full round throat 
so proudly possessed by the damsels of Andalusia. 

Of course, the likeness was accidental. There was no possi- 
bility of its being otherwise ; and I had not a thought that it 
was so. I was simply reminded of looks and tones that needed 
not that to recall them ; but the souvenirs thus excited hindered 
me from making an immediate reply. 

' Tour observations are somewhat singular V I remarked at 
length. ' Surely yon have not verified them by you/ own 
experience 7' 
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* I hare— 766, too sadly, ever to thiok them otherwisia than Just 
I haTe bad little reason to love those of my own coloar— that isi 
if I am to consider myself a white/ 

* Bat yon are so, are yoa not V 

* Not altogether. I have Indian blood in my Telna.' 
' Not mnch, I shoald fancy V 

* Enough to give me Indian inclinings, and a dislike to tliose 
of my own complexion/ 

* Indeed !' 

'Perhaps lessfk'om instinct than experience. Ah t stranger i 
I bare reason. Is it not enough that all have proved false- 
lover, father, husband ?' 

' Husband I Tou are married, then V 

'No.' 

* You have been V 
•No.' 

' Why did you say husband T 

'A husband only in name. I have been married, but never a 
wife ; wedded, but never ' 

The speaker paused. I could feel her arm quivering around 
my waist. She was under the influence of some terrible emotion ! 

' Tours must be a strange story V I remarked, with a view of 
inducing her to reveal it. 'You have greatly excited my 
curiosity ; but I know that I have no claim to your confidence.' 

* Tou may yet win it.' 
'Tell me how r 

' Tou say yon intend returning to the States. I shall bare 
a commission for you ; and you may then hear my story. It is 
not much. Only a simple maiden whose lover was faithless-^her 
father untme to bis paternal trust-— her husband a cheat, a per- 
Jored villain.' 

* Tour relatioBships have been singularly unfortunate ; but 
your words only mystify me the mora. I sbould give much to 
know who you are, and w^at strange ebanec aas led you hither ? 
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' Not now — ^tioie presses. Toar comrades, if still alive, are Is 
peril ; that is your affair ; but mine is that the Bed-Hand mt j 
not escape. If he do, there's one who will grieve at it— <>ne tr 
whom I owe life and protection.' 

* Of whom do you speak V 

* Of the mortal enemy of Red-Hand and his Arapahoe»— -of 
Wa-ka-ra/ 

* Wa-ka-ra V 

' Head chief of the TJtahs— yon shM see him presently. Pat 
your horse to his speed I We are close to the camp. Yonder 
are the smokes rising above the cliff I On, stranger 1 on V 

As directed, I once more urged my Arab into a gallop. 

It was not for long. After the horse had made about a hna« 
dred stretches, the cafion suddenly opened into a small but 
beautiful tfallon — ^treeless, but turfed with grass. The white 
oones, appearing in serried rows near its upper end, were easily 
identified as an encampment of Indians. 

' Behold,' exclaimed my companion, ' the tents of the Utahs V 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

WA-KA-RA. 

Thb lodges were aligned in double row, with a wide avenue 
between them. At its head stood one of superior dimensions 
—the wigwam of the chief. They were all of conical shape — a 
rirde of poles converging at their tops, and covered with skies 
^f the buffalo, grained and bleached to the whiteness of wash- 
leather. A split in the front of each formed the entrance 
elosed by a list of the hide that hung loosely over it ; and ueb« 
the top of each appeared a triangular piece of skin, projecting 
outward from the slope of the side, and braced, so as to resem 
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bk an ior^rted Bail, of the kind knovm as iaieen. It was a wind 
guard to aid the smoke in its ascent. 

On the outer surface of each tent was exhibited the biograj^ «i} 
of its owner — expressed in picture-writing. More especally 
were his deeds of prowess thus recorded— encounters wit'i ti. 
cougar and griuly bear — with Grows, Gheyennes, Pawne a ^^^ 
Arapahoes— each under its suitable symbol. 

The great teut of the chief was particularly dist'jguished 
with this kind of emblematical emblazonment — beio^ literally 
cohered with signs and figures, like the patterns upon a carpet. 
No doubt, one skilled in the interpretation of these ravage hiero- 
glyphs, might ha?e read from that copious cipher many a tale of 
terrible incident 

In front of each tent stood tall spears, with shields of par' 
ikchi leaning against them ; also long bows of hois d'arc {madwra 
UMranlica)^ and shorter ones of horn — the horns of the mouutaia 
ram. Skin-qnivers, filled with arrows, hung suspended from the 
shafts ; and I observed that in almost every grouping of these 
weapons there was a gun — a ride 

This did not astonish me. I knew that, to the Utah, the 
medicine weapon is no longer a mystery. 

Here and there, hides freshly flayed were pegged out upon the 
grass, with squaws kneeling around them, engaged in the opera- 
tion of graining. Girls, with water-tight baskets poised upon the 
crown of the bead, were coming from or going towards the 
strean. ; men stood in groups, idly chatting, or squatted upon 
the turf, played at games of chance. Boys were busy at tiieir 
bow-practice ; and still younger children rolled their riakoJ 
bodies over the grass, hugging half-grown puppies — the coiu 
panions of their infant play. Troops of dogs trotted among tlie 
tents ; while a mixed herd of horses, mules, sheep, goats, aud 
donkeyE browsed the plain at a little distance from the camp. 

Such was the coup cPctU that presented itself to my gaze as wt 
rode up to the Utah encampm3nt. 

U* 
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AlS might be expected, otir arrWa] caaped a change) fn tbt 
occupation of everybody. The dicers leaped to tlieir feet — the 
eqaaws discoQtiDoed their work and flung down their scrapers 
upon the skins. ' J^rya P was the exclamatiou of nstonisbraeot 
Ibat burst from hundreds of lips. Children screamed, and 
ran hiding behind tbeif dusky mothers ; dogs growled and 
barked ; horses neighed ; mules hinnied ; while the sheep and 
goats joined their bleating to the aniversa) chorus. 

* On to the chiefs tent V said my companion, gliding to the 
ground, and preceding me on foot, ' yonder I the chief himself-^ 
Wa-ka-ra V 

An Indian of medima size, and perfect form, in leggings of 
scarlet cloth, tunic of embroidered buckskin, head-^ress of co- 
loured plumes, with crest that sweep backward and drf>oped 
A>wn to bis heels ; a gaily striped seraj/e, suspended scarf-like 
<yTer the left shoulder, with a sash of red China crape, wound 
loosely around the waist, completed a costume more picturesque 
than savage. 

A face of noble type, with an eye strongly glancing, like that 
of an eagle ; an expression of featnres in no way fierce^ but, 
Uke his dress, more gentle than savage ; a eoontenanee in re- 
pose, »ikl — almost to meekness^ 

Had I known the man who stood before me, 1 might bare lo- 
marked how HttTe this latter expressioB corresponded with bis 
real character ; not that he was cruel, bat only famed for war- 
tike prowess. I was face to face with the most noted war-chief 
c^ America : whose name, though new to me, was at that 
moment dreaded from Oregon to Arispe, from the banks of the 
Rio Bravo to the sierras of Alta California. It was Wailxr — 
the war-chief of the Utahs — the friend of the celebrated trapper, 
whose name he had adopted ; and which, by the modificaliori oi 
Utah ortheopy had become Worka^a. 

An odd individual — a very odd one — was standing beside th« 
diief as I rode np. This appeared to be a Mexican, to judge hj 
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his costnme and the colour of his skin. The former consisted oi 
'cxpktta and adzoneros of dark coloured velveteen, surmounted 
t>j a broad-brimmed sombrero of black glaze ; while the complex- 
ion, although swarthy was several shades lighter than that of an 
indian. He was a man of diminutive stature, ftnd with a conn* 
tenance of a serio-comical cast. An expression cf this kind per- 
vaded his whole person — features and figure included — and was 
heightened by the presence of a singular accoutrement, that 
hung suspended from his leathern waist-belt. It was a piece of 
timber some eighteen inches in length, and looking like the sec- 
tion of a boot-tree, or the half of a wooden milk-yoke, ^t the 
thick end wag a concavity or socket, with straps, by which it 
was attached to the belt ; and this odd apparatus hanging 
down over his thigh, added to the grotesque appearance of its 
owner. 

The little Mezieaiy had all the cut of ft ' character f and he 
was one, as I afterwards learned. He was no other than the 
famous Pedro Archilete, or ' Peg-leg,' as his comrades called him 
*— a trapper of Taos, and uae of the most expert and fearless of 
that fearless fraternity. 

The odd accoutrement which had piuBsled me was nothing 
more than an artificial leg, which, however, he only used upon 
occasions ; whenever the natural one — the ankle of which had 
been damaged by an Indian bullet — gave out through the fatigue 
of a march. At other times, he carried the wooden leg, as I 
first saw it, suspended from his belt ! 

His presence in the Indian encampment was easily accounted 
for. He was in alliance with their chief, for the Utahs were at 
that time en paz with the settlements of the Taos Valley ; and 
the Spanish trappers aad traders went freely among them. 

Peg-leg had been on a trapping expedition to the Parks ; und 
by accideat, or otherwise, had become the guest of Wa-ka-ra. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

PEG-LEa. 

* The white hantre^, has retarued soon V said the chief, as the 
girl glided up to him, ' She brings strange game !' added he 
with a smile. ' Who is the young warrior with the white circle 
upon his breast ? He is a pale-face ? It is not the custom of 
our white brothers to adorn themselves in such fashion ?' 

* The painting is not his/ replied the girl. ' It has been done 
bj the hands of his enemies — bj red men. The white circle was 
designed for a mark, at which many bullets have been fired. 
The red streaks you see are blood, that has streamed from 
wounds inflicted on the stranger's body. When Wa-ka-ra shall 
know who caused that blood to flow, he will hasten to avenge it.' 

' If it be the wish of the white huntress, Wa-ka-ra will avenge 
the blood — even though his own people may have spilled it. 
Speak, Ma-ra-nee I You say that red men have done this — were 
they Utahs V 

* No — but the enemies of the Utahs.' 

' The Utahs have many enemies-— on the north, south, east, and 
west they have foes — whence comes the white stranger I and who 
has been spilling his blood V 

* From the east — from the ArapahoesJ 

* Ugh I' exclaimed the chief with a start, his countenance 
loddenly becoming clouded with an angry expression. ' Arapa^ 
hoes f Where has the pale-face encountered the Arapahoes V 

* On the Huerfano.' 

' Good— the white hontresg brings news that will gladden thf 
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hearts of the Utah warriors I Arapahoes on the Huerfano 
who saw them there V 

The huntress replied by pointing to me. 

' He has been their captire/ she added, 'and has jnst ea^^ed 
torn them. He can guide Wa-ka-ra to their camp, where the 
OtAh chief will find his deadliest enemy — ^Bed-Hand.' 

At the mention of this name, the cloud that was gathering 
upon the brow of the Utah chief became darker by several 
shades, and the mild expression was no longer observable. In 
its place was a look of fierce resotve, blended with glances that 
spoke a savage joy. Some old and terrible resentment was 
rekindled by the name, with a hope no doubt of its being grati- 
fied. 

The chief now commenced a series of interrogatories. He 
spoke English — thanks to his trapper associations. It was in 
this language he had been conversing with the huntress. His 
inquiries were directed to such particulars as might put him in 
possession of the necessary knowledge for an attack upon the 
Arapahoes ; and, as rapidly as possible, I made known their posi- 
tion and nnmbers^-with other circumstances calculated to aid in 
the design. 

The account seemed to satisfy bim ; and as soon as it wm 
given, ho declared his intention to proceed to the valley of the 
Huerfano. To me it was joyful news : my comrades might yet 
be rescued from their cruel fate I 

' Ma-ra-nee I' said he, addressing himself to the huntress^ 
' take the stranger to your tent I Oive him food. And yon, 
Ct;?, no continued, turning to the little Mexican, 'you are 
skilled in medicine — ^look to his wounds ! He can repose, while 
we are preparing. Ho I sound the signal of assembly ! Sum- 
mon our braves to the war-dance I' 

The last words were addressed to an Indian who stood in the 
rear of the tent. Quickly succeeding them, the notes of the 
bugle burst upon the air— strange sonrds in an Indian camp I 
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Bat the white man's masic was not the only sign of ctyilised lift 
to be observed among the tents of the Utahs. The gans and 
pistols — ^the spurs, lances, and saddles — the shakos and helmets- 
ail spoke of spoiled presidios on the Mexican frontier — wliile the 
fair-skinued dongeUas of Spanish race were seen mingling with the 
eopper-Ksoloiired sqaaws — aiding thera in their domestic duties — 
captives apparently contented with their captivity I 

None of this was new to me. I had witnessed similar scenes 
in the land of the Comanche. They are of daily occurrence 
along the whole frontier of Spanish America — where the red 
man constantly encroaches — reclaiming the country of his ances- 
tors, wrested from him three centuries ago by the cupidity ol 
the Conqvistadores. Upon his side now lies the strength — if not 
in numbers, at l&ast in courage and war-prowess. The horse he 
once dreaded is now his dearest friend ; and he can manage him 
with a skill scarcely equalled by his pale-faced adversary. The 
liiuce and fire-weapon are in his hands ; the spirit-thuuder no 
longer appals him : he knows its origin and nature : and uses it 
in the accomplishment of a terrible retaliation. On the northera 
continent, Utah and Taqui, Kiowa and Comanche, Apache and 
Navajo, have all proved their superiority over the degenerated 
descendants of Cortez ; as in the south have the Chuncho and 
Cashibo, Goajlro, and Auracanian, over those of the ruthless 
Pizarro. 

The red man no longer goes to war as a mere savage. He 
has disciplined his strength into a perfect strategy ; and pos- 
sesses a military system as complete as that of most civilised 
nations. The Comanche cavalry charges in line ; and can per- 
form evolutions to the call of the bugle I 

So can the Utah, as I had evidence at that moment. Before 
the trumpet-notes had ceased to reverberate from the rocks, five 
hundred warriors had secured their horses, and stood armed and 
ready to mount. A regiment of regular dragoons could :*t«; 
have ics[ onded to ' Boots aud saddUt: ' with greater expedition 1 
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Peg-leg took possession of me. 

* Sefior Pintado I' said he, speaking in Spanish, and afte^ 
haying examined my wounds, ' the best medicine for yoa will bf 
yoar breakfast ; and while joor canpaisa/na is preparing it, yoa 
can come with me, and have a little water thrown over yon. 
This painting does not improve your looks ; besides, if it get into 
your wounds, tbey will be all the more difficult to make a care 
of. Come on I' 

Tike huntress had retired to a tent that stood near that of the 
chief, and a little to the rear of it. I followed ihe Mexican, wbo^ 
in a hobbling gait, proceeded towards the stream. 

The cold bath, assisted by some Taos brandy from the gourd 
bottle of the trapper, soon restored my strength ; and the 
hideous pigment, lathered with the bruised roots of the palmilia 
— the soap-plant of the New Mexicans — soon disappeared from ray 
ski(.. A few slices of the oregano cactus applied to my wounds, 
put them in a condition to heal with a rapidity almost miracii* 
iouK — for such is the curatiire power of this plant. My Mexican 
medico was yet more generous ; and furnished me with a hand- 
fioojc Navajo blanket that served as a complete covering for my 
shoulders, 

* Carramho ^ said he, as he tendered the garment, * take it, 
America/no I You may be able to repay me when yon have re- 
covered your possible-sack from the Arapahoes. MiraP he 
added, pointing towards the tents — * your breakfast is ready : 
yonder the s^koriia is calling you. Take heed, homhre! or her 
eyes may cause you a more dangerous wound than any you have 
had from the bullets of the Arapahoes. Va^a f 

I resisted my inclination to make inquiries, though the hint of 
the Taos trapper half furnished me with an excuse. My ' coun- 
try-woman,' he had called her. No doubt he knew more of her 
history ; but I questioned him not. Remembering her promiM^ 
I had hopes that I might learn it from her own lips. 
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CHAPTBB Lxxnr. 

A BBAVTirUL HOSTESS. 

* Aba, stranger I' said she, as I approached the tent, ' be hat 
altered yoar appearance wooderfally. Oh I joii are not so 
frightful now. Come in I Here is piSioU, and a little broiled 
goat's flesh. I am sorry I did not bring some of the wild sheep. 
It is most excellent ; bat in my haste I did not think of it 
Bread I cannot give you : we never have it here.' 

' I have been accustomed to ruder fare than this/ said I, ac« 
ceptlng the proffered viands, and without further ceremony, 
seating myself to discuss them. 

There was an interval of silence, during which I continued 
eating. Once or twice, my hostess went out, returning again to 
see if anything was wanted. The warlike preparations going on 
outside appeared greatly to interest her : and I thought she re* 
garded them with impatience, or as if aasious about the event. 

Who or what was the object of this solicitude ? Wa-ka-ra 7 

In what relationship stood she to the chief 7 A captive she 
could scarcely be : else would she not have been permitted to 
stray so far from the encampment ? His wife ? The separate 
teut, as also the style used by the Utah in addressing her, nega- 
tived the idea. What, then 7 I longed to bear the history ol 
the wild huntress, but the opportunity had not yet arrived. 

' Ah I' said she, returning once more within the tent, I fear 
they will be too late. The red post is only just now erected | 
and the war-dance may last for an hour. It is a useless cere» 
monj— only a superstition. The chief himself does not bolioTi 
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In it, bat his braves will not go to battle without performing it 
Bark I they are commencing the chant I' 

I caught the low monotone of manj voicci^ gradaally rising 
and swelling into a prolonged chorus. At intervals, one was 
heard speaking in solo : as if proclaiming some distinguished 
deed, to incite the warriors to emulation. Then followed a 
clangour of yells, and loud whoops breathing menace and re^ 
Tenge. 

' It is the war-song that accompanies their dance/ added she. 
* You may rest till it is finished. Then you must be ready j 
they will ride oflf as soon as the ceremony is over.' 

She flung herself on one of the buffalo-robes that covered th< 
floor of the tent ; and half seated, half reclining, appeared to re^ 
fleet. The attitude displayed a womanly form of magnificent out 
Hues ; and with a face dazzlingly beautiful, this singular woman 
presented a picture something more than attractive. 

' Wa-ka-ra must love her V thought L 

As I made this reflection, I again observed the melancholy 
<hade upon her countenance ; and once more the resembance to 
her of whom I was thinking I 

My interest in the beautiful huntress was every moment aag* 
menting. I felt an indescribable yearning to hear the story of 
her misfortunes — ^for in no other light could I regard the situi^ 
tion in which I had found her. 

' Ton have promised to tell me of yourself/ said I, reminding 
her of what she had said. 

' I shall keep my promise upon the condition, of which I have 
forewarned you.' 

* Name it then — if not impossible, I am ready to accept it.' 

' It is not impossible — though it may tax your generosity more 
Ihan yon expect. You have said that you intend returning to 
the States. Will you take me with you V 

A. start must have betrayed my astonishment at the anexuected 
fequMt. 
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* Willingly,' I replied ; ' bat now — ^I feur-— it is impoenUe ' 
' Your jonmey is not ended ? Is that what you mean V 

* Alas I I know not when or where it may end.' 

* That is strange I bat you intend to go back sometime I Til 
then, let me be yoor travelling companion V 

The proposal left me for the moment withont a word to say. 

' Oh, do not refuse me I' coutinaed she, in an appealing tone ; 
' I will wait upon you ; I will hunt for you — anything, bat 
longer I cannot stay here. With all their kindness — and they 
have been kind, in their own rade fashion — I cannot remain. I 
long for the society of civilised beings. stranger, I cannot 
tell you how I long to see one I' She hesitated. 

' Whom V I asked, in hopes of hearing a name. 

* A sister — a sweet gentle sister, who loved me as her own life 
— ^whom I loved more than my life. Oh, not till we were parted 
knew I the strength of that love.' 

* How long since yon have seen her V 

^ Six months ago, I left her — deceived by a villain, I left her 
— six years it has seemed ! Oh I I cannot endure this savage 
life. They honour me — ^they give me all the hospitality in their 
power — ^but I am not happy. Stranger, say you will relieve mo 
from this terrible existence ? Say you will take me with you V 

* I freely promise it, if it be yonr desire. But what of these t 
Will they — will he consent V 

*Whor 

*Wa-ka-ra.' • 

' Yes — yes 1 He has said I may go whenever an opportunity 
ihoald offer. Brave chief 1 he has nobly kept his word, to him 
who is now no more.' 

* To whom V 

* To him who saved my life — to him who saved me Ah 1 

see, the chief approaches I the war-song is ended. At anothei 
time, I f^iail tell you all ; bat not now. - We mnst baste, or tht 
warriors v/ill be gone.' 
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* Surely fow do not intend to accompanjr as ?' 

* The women follow at a distance, to take care of the woLDded 
I go with them.' 

The voice of Wa-ka-ra calling to me to Join him and hit 
warriors pot an end to a dialogae that had done but little to 
illastrate the story of the strange personage by my side. 

If possible, I was more mystified than ever ; bat it was net a 
time to be tempted by the lure of an idle curiosity, however in- 
teresting the theme. The perilous situation of my old comrades 
came once more vividly before my mind, recalling me to my 
daty ; and, hurrying from the presence of that beautiful being 
— that I hoped soon to behold again — I leaped upon the back 
of my horse, and joined the Utah warriors, as they swept in full 
gallop from out the lines of their encampment. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

SFFECTINO THE BUBROUND. 

The ride was rough and rapid. Notwithstanding the snp^ 
riority of my steed, it was as much as I could do to keep pace 
with my new allies, whose horses, used to all sorts of ground, 
went gliding along the uneven path as if they had been graded 
roads. Through tangled bushes they scrambled without stay, 
over sharp and slippery rocks, their unshod hoofs rendering 
\hcm sure-footed as mountain sheep. 

Down the gorge lay our ro^te ; and paths over which I 
almost ferred to walk my horse, were now passed in a quick 
continuous gallop. 

We soon reached the scene of my encounter with the huntress 
Thi3 dog still kept sentry over game. Couchant by the body of 
the bighorn, he only growled as the cavalcade swept past. No 
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one stopped to relieve him of his charge. On a war«expeditioi 
the chase is universally neglected. Even its spoils are sparned 
Hunger is supposed to beget prowess, as it sharpens the wits j 
and the savage fights best npon an emptj stomach. 

The hurried movements of the Indians — the eagerness each 
one exhibited to press forward — ^proved how earnest they were 
on this expedition. It was not my affair that was stimulating 
them to such speed. A tribal hostility of long standing — older 
than the warriors themselves — existed between Utah and Ara- 
paho. Between the bands of Wa-ka-ra and Red-Hand the 
hostile Inheritance had increased until it had reached the maxi- 
mum of the most deadly vendetta. 

This will account for the hot haste with which we hurried on 
— ^not for the universal excitement that prevailed in the ranks of 
my Utah allies. They knew that they outnumbered their 
enemies. They already exulted in the anticipation of a grand 
coup. 

For all that, they were not rushing recklessly into battle. 
The Utah chieftain was too skilled a soldier. I perceived that he 
was acting upon a preconceived plan ; and his strategy was now 
made known to me. 

It was that of the 'surround.' The band was to break up in 
four divisions of nearly equal numerical strength. The firsts 
under Wa-ka-ra himself, was to go round by the bluffs ; and, 
having worked its way into the lower cafion, would enter the 
plain from that direction. Should the Arapahoes attempt to 
retreat towards the Arkansas, this party would intercept them. 

A second division — also keeping above the bluffs — would 
make to a point nearly opposite the butte ; where, by a ravine 
known to the Indians, a descent could be made into the vallej 
of the Huerfano. 

A third was to seek its station upon the opposite side — where 
A similar defile led down to the plain ; while the remaining war 
tion were to move forward by the upper cafion and halt at iu 
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month, until the other three parties were known to have reached 
their respective places. 

At a signal agreed upon, all foar divisions were to move for- 
ward at a rapid gallop, and close in npon the enemy. The first 
party were to give the cne, as it had furthest to go : atid, by 
the time it could reach its destination, the others would be 
ready. A smoke was to be the signal for charging forward. 

The plan was well conceived ; and if it should prove that the 
Arapahoes were still by the butte, a fight a ouirana might bo 
looked for as the certain result. They would have no alterna- 
tive but fight. 

The execution of the movement was soon entered upon. 
Near the place where I had passed the last hours of the nighty 
a side ravine — which, in the darkness I had not observed— 
sloped up out of the gorge. By canons and deep defiles the 
whole face of the country was cut up in this bipinnate fashion— 
every pass of it being well known to the Utabs. Hence their 
confidence in being able to effect the surround of the Arapahoee 
—less familiar with this region ; and who must have been tempiec 
thither by the passage of the train. 

Up the lateral ravine went Wa-ka-ra with his dusky warriors , 
while the second division, intended to take station on the biQff 
defiled by the same track, but more slowly 

The others kept on down the gorge. 

On reaching the main cafion, the party destined for the oppo- 
site bluff separated from the other, and proceeded circuitously by 
A branch ravine that opened above. 

The fourth and last division rode direct down the banks of 
the river, upon the path by which I had been pursued. Thii 
division was in charge of the second chief ; and to it was I my- 
self assigned, with Peg-leg, who was also a volunteer, as my 
Immediate companion. The trapper had himself some old sccires 
to settle with the Arapahoes ; and appeared as eager for thf 
Ight as any Utah in the tribo. 
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ApfNrebooaiTe of fallmg in with some straggling pnrsiiers of 
the preceding night, we moved forward with caation. Tlie sab 
chief was an old warrior, whose seara and grizzled hait 
betokened experience of many a hostile encounter, and q3 
doubt many a cunning stratagem. Scoats were sent oat iy 
advance ; and these, returning from time to time, signalled that 
the path was clear. 

Advancing iu this fashion, we at length reached the emboach> 
nre of the cafion, and halted within its gloomy shadow. 

As yet not an Arapaho had been seen ; but» on climbing to a 
ledge of rocks, I had the satisfaction to perceive that the enemy 
was still by the bntte. I saw not them, but their horses — thn 
^vaUada being almost in the position in which I bad left it I 

From this it was evident that they had returned from the 
pursuit — had abandoned it altogether, and given their steeds to 
the grass. A few only of the men were in sight — ^moving about 
among the fires, that still burned upon the plain ; but the 
strength of the cavaUada told that the others were there — iic 
doubt, concealed from view by the interposed mass of the 
mound. 

I saw the wagon by its base — the white tilt conspicuous 
against the dark green foliage of the cedars — ^but ray ejea dwelt 
not upon this. In rapid glance, they were carried to the sum- 
mit. 

The crucifix was still there. I eould trace it& timber&^its 
upright and horizontal beams — though not distinctly. 

I knew what was rendering their outlines indistinct. There 
was a body npon tl*<' cross — the body of a man. It was that 
which interrupted the regularity of the lines. 

The timbers were between me and the body — ^for I viewed it 
from behind— and at such a distance, I could not have told 
Irho was the crucified man, even had he been facing me. Win- 
grove or Sore-shot^-oue or the other ? Of that much I waf 
certain. 
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I conic 22iake oct that the man was naked, ju^t as I had been 
mypelf : I €aw the white skm glistening along each side of th« 
pright post. 

While gazing npon it, I heard the report of a ransket. 
?^early at the same instant, a little white clond was seen aspftiid- 
ing into the air. It rose from behind the butte ; and was easify 
recognisable as smoke produced by t*je discharge of a gnn. 
The savages had returned to their cruel sport. Top clearly did 
I comprehend the signs of that fiendish exhibition. 

After regarding the crucifix for a while, I noted a circnmstance 
that enabled me to decide which of my comrades was under- 
going the terrible ordeal. T^b a certainty, Sure-shot was the 
sufferer. 

The Bed-Hand had fulfilled his threat ; and my brave pre 
se^er was now promoted to my place. 

The circumstance that guided me to this knowledge was 
sufficiently definite. I could tell it was Sure-shot by his height. 
I remembered that my own crown scarcely reached the top of 
the upright post. That of him now enduring the torture ross 
above it by the head. Under the bright sunbeam, there was a 
sheen of yellow hair. That of Wingrove would have appeared 
black. Beyond doubt, Sure-shot was the martyr now mounted 
upon that dread cross I 

I viewed the spectacle with feelings not to be envied. My 
soul chafted at the restraint, as it burned with bitter indignation 
against these demons in human form. I should have rushefi 
forward to stay the sacrifice, or, if too late, to satisfy the ven- 
geance it called forth ; but I was restrained by reflecting on tite 
impotency of the act. The prudent chief who commanded the 
Indians would not move, till the smoke-signal should be seen ; 
and videttes had climbed far np on the cliff, to watch for and 
MAuounce itw 

It was not anticipated that we should have long tci wait 
Our party had moved slowly forward ; and the time consiimed 
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in oar advance was considerable — almost enc/agh to hare ei 
abled the others to get to their re^ective stations. 

This thought — along with my experience of the ball practice 
of the Arapahoes — ^in some measure reconciled me to the delay. 
If he npon the cross was still living, his chances of escape were 
scarcely problematical. Another shot or two from sach marks 
men would be neither here nor there. 

If the man were already dead, then was the delay of less con 
sequence : we should still be in time to avenge him. 

But he was not dead. The proof that he was living wa? 
before my eyes ; though, in the confasion of the moment, I had 
not sooner perceived it. Above the top of the post appeared 
the head held stiffly upright. This proved that the body still 
lived. Had it been otherwise, the head would have been droop- 
ing. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

THE HI8T0BT OF THE HUNTRESS. 

I HAD just made this observation as the Mexican clambered 
np the rock, and took stand by my side. 

' Hijo de Dios P exclaimed he, as his eyes fell upon the cross, 
• la crucifixion ! What a conception for savages I See I' be 
c^^ntiJCiued, as another white cloud puffed out from beliind the 
sloping side of the mound, and the report came thundering up 
the valley, Samtisima! they are firing at the unfortunate I' 

* Yes,' said I ; * they are playing with one of my comrades, at 
tbey did yesterday with myself.' 

'Ah, mo amigo! that, is an old game of the Arapahoes 
They used to practise it with their arrows, and for mere sport. 
Now tha^/ they have taken to guns, I suppose they combine 
instmctioo with amusement, as the books say. Carrambo I whal 
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eraet brutes they are 1 Thej have no more bumanitj than 
f^rizzly bears. God help the poor wretch that falls into their 
clutches I Their captive women they treat with a barbarity 
unknown among other tribes. Even beauty that woaid soften a 
■arage of any other sort, is not regarded by these bmtal Anipa- 
koes. Only think of it I They were About to treat in this very 
fiishion the beautiful Americana — the only difference being that 
taey had strapped her to a tree instead of a crucifix. C(trramb6 f 

* The beautiful Americana ?' 

' Tes — she who brought you to the camp.' 

' What I She in the hands of the Arapahoes V 

* Sin duda : it was from them she was taken/ 

* When, and where f How, and by whom ?' 

' Hola I homhre — four questions in one 1 Mu^ Hen ! I ehu 
answer them, if you give me time. To the first, I should say 
about six months ago ; to the secbnd, near the Big Titnbers, on 
the Arkansas. My reply to the third will take more words ; 
and before giving it, I shall answer the fourth by saying that 
the girl was taken from the Rapahoes by Don Jos^.' 

* Don Jos6 — who is Don Jos^ V 

* Oh I perhaps you would know him by his American aame f 
Oaquer V 

* Walker, the celebrated trapper f Joe Walker V 

* The same, amigo, Oaquara, the Utahs pronounce it : as 
you perceive, their young chief is named so, and after him. The 
trapper and he were sworn friends — brothers — or more like 
father and son : since Don Josi was much the older.' 

' Wert friends. Are they not so still V 

* Valga me dios! No. That is no longer possible. Don 
Jos6 has gone under — was rubbed oit more than three months 
ago, and by these very Rapahoes ! That is why your fair 
eonpauana is now with the Utahs. The old trapper left her to 
his namesake, Oaquara ; under whose protection she has been 
ever since. 

16 
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' He has been tnie ..o his trust f He hfu protected her T 
Under the infinence of fiingnltir emotions, did these qoestioni 
escape me. 

* StgrMramenUf amigo /' replied the Mexican, with an ingeniiot» 
De8s calculated to allaj mj unpleasant fancies, ' the Utah chief 
Is a noble fellow — «» hombre de ftwit— besides, he would hay« 

^done anything for his old friend, whose death greatly grieved 
him. That is just why you see him here in such haste. It was 
not to avenge your wrongs that they danced their war-measure 
^-but the death of Don Josi. AH the same to you - ^ince 
jour compa9ieros are likely to have the advantage of it.' 

' As for the Americana/ continued he, before I nad time to 
make rejoinder, 'Virgen scuntidma' such a maiden was never 
seen in these parts. Such s shot 1 Not a marksman in the 
mountains could match with ner, except Don Jos6 himself, who 
taught her ; and as for bunting — la linda cazadara ! she can 
steal upon the game like a cougar. Ah ! she can protect herself. 
She 7^. 'done so. But for her spirit and rifle, the Red-Hand 
would have ruined her.' 

* Bui how ? you have not told me' 

' True, cavallero I I have yet to answer number three. 
Bueno I As I said, it was near the Big Timbers, where she got 
into the hands of the Arapahoes. There was only a small band 
of the robbers, with Red-Hand at their head. He wanted to 
play the brute with her. She kept him off with her rifle and a 
big dog you have seen. Red-Hand became angry, and had her 
strapped to a tree — ^where the monsters threatened to shoot their 
arrows into her body. Whether they intended to kill her, or 
only to terrify the poor girl, is not known ; but if the former 
was their design, they were hindered from putting it in execntioo 
Just at that moment, Don Joi>6 came upon the ground with a 
j>arty of trappers from the rendezvous on Cuerno Yerde. They 
were strong enough to beat off the red skinned ravishers, and save 
Mn Americana. That is how she was taken from the Sapahoe% 
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' A brave deed I Bat how did she chance to be there ? Since 
Bent's Fort was abandoned, there is no white settlement near thf 
Big Timbers.' 

* Ah I sefior f that is the strangest part of the whole story. 
It was told me bj Don Jos6 himself, while we were campaherof 
on a trapping expedition, just after he had saved the girl. Car 
rambo ! — a strange tale I' 

* Have yon any objection to tell it to me 7 I feel a singalac 
interest in this yonng girl.' 

' Sin duda ! of many a mountain roan the same might be 
said, and many an Indian, too. Ham I eavaUero I yoa would not 
be fleeh and blood, if yoa didn't.^ 

' Not ihaif I assure yoa. My interest in her springs from a 
different source, I have other reasons for inquiring into her 
history.' 

' Yoa shall have it then, eava/fero-Hit least so much as I know 
of it myself ; for it ia reasonable to suppose that Don JosS did 
not tell me all he knew. This much ; the niM was with a cara- 
van that had come from one of your western states. It was a 
caravan of Mormons. You have heard of the Mormons, I sup« 
pose — those herdicot who have made settlements here beyond V 

* I have.' 

' Well^-one of these Mormons was the husband of the girl, or 
rather aughi to have been — since they were married just at start- 
ing. It appears that the yonng woman was against the marriage — 
for she loved some one more to her choice — ^but her father had 
forced her to it ; and sjme quarrel happening just at the time 
with ihe favourite Ipver, she had consented — ^from piqae, Jtn duda, 
to accept the Mormon.' 

' She did accept him V 

* Yes— but now comes the strange part of the story. All I 
have told yoa is bot a common tale, and the like ocean every dny 
in the year.' 

•Oooa' 
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' When she married the Mormon, sh^ did not knOw he vas • 
Mormon ; and it appears that thovse kerelicifs ba?e a name among 
your people worse than the very Judios, It was oulj after the 
earavan had got ont into the plains, that the gir! made this dis- 
eoyerj» Another circumstance equally nnpleasant soon came to 
her knowledge ; and that was, that the men who pretended to 
be her hnsband, was after all no hnsband^— that he did not act to 
her as a husband should do^in shorty that the marriage had been 
a sham — the ceremony having been performed by dome Mormba 
brother in the disguise of a padre 1' 

* Was the girl's father aware of this deception V 

* Don Jos^ could not tell. He may have known thut the ttan wis 
a Mormon ; but Don Jos6 was of opinion that the father himself 
was betrayed by the.false marriage — though he was ptreseut at 
it, and actually bestowed the bride V 

' Strange 1' 

' Perhaps, cavallero I the strangest Is yet to come. For iihki 
pui*pose, do you suppose, was this deception practised upon the 
poor girl V 

* I cannot guess — go on I' 

' Carrai I it was a hellish purpose ; but ydu phall heaf it 
These Mormons have at their head a great chief priest-'-MMiift^rvK 
phHa, as they call him. He is a polygamist — a perfect T*urco — 
and keeps a harem of beautiful niSias^ who pass under the name 
of " spiritual wives." It was only after the young Americana had 
got far out upon the plains — indeed to the Big Timbers, where 
she escaped from him — that she found out the terrible fate for 
which her false husband had designed her. She learned it from 
the other women who accompanied the caravan ; and who, Imiso 
wretches that they were, rather envied her the konotr by whirh 
ibe was to be distinguished I Per Dua ! a terrible fhte for i 
foung creature pure and virtuous like herl' 

« Her fate f Quick— tell me I for what had the villaiii dee 
lined her T 
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* iUira P exclaimed the Mexican, almost in the same breath— 
' 3fira ! the signal smoke of Wa-ka-ra ! To horse I to horse 
mueran lot Arapahoa ^ 

It was not the signal that called from my lips a conTalsive ex 
clamation — it was wrong from mj agony, ere the smoke had been 
descried. It was drowned amid the shoqts of the savage warriors^ 
as they crowded forward throagh the chasm. 

Leaping down from the ledge, and flinging niyself on the b^ck 
of my horse, I mingled in the m^l^e. 

As we swept forth from the gorge, I cast a glance behind. 
Female Tpices had caused me to look back. The Utqh women» 
monnted on mules and horses, were comiqg down the canon, with 
the white huntress at their head I 

I wished a word with htr — bat it was too late. I dared uQt 
go back. My Utah allies would have branded me as a coward—* 
1^ traitor to my own (2ause. 

I did not hesitate ^ moment ; but joining in the ' Ugh-aloo/ I 
dashed into the midst of the dusky host, and galloped onward to 
the charge. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

THE SURPRISE. 

The white cloud — a puff of powder-smoke^— had scarcely scat* 
tcred in the air, when a dark mass appeared upon the pli^ii^ 
emerging from the sulphureous vapor. It was a troop of horses 
men — the warriors of Waka-ra. On giving the signal, they 
had issued forth from the lower canon, and were coming on at a 
gallop. 

They were too distant for us to hear their charging cheer; but 
from right nnd left came a double shout — ^a war^ry answering 
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10 onr own — and the moment after a stream of dasky formg wa« 
«een pouring down each bluff, through the sloping gorges that 
led to the plain. 

We could hear the shout that announced the astonishment of 
the Arapahoes. It betokened more than astonishment ; there 
was terror in its wild intonations. 

It was evident that they had been taken altogether by surprise, 
baying no suspicion that an enemy was near — ^least of all the 
dreaded foe who was now rushing forward to surround them. 

The red men are never betrayed into a panic \ccustomed 
from earliest youth to war with all its wiles, they are ever pre- 
pared for a stampede. It is the system they themselves follow, 
and are ever expecting to be practised against them. They ac- 
cept the chances of attack — no matter how sudden or unforeseen 
•^with all the coolness of a contest premeditated and prearranged. 
Even terror does not create confusion in their ranks — for there 
are no ranks — and in conflicts with their own race, combinations 
that result from drill and discipline are of little consequence. 
It is usually a fight hand to hand, and man to man — where indi- 
vidual prowess prevails, and where superior personal strength 
and dexterity conduct to conquest. It is for this reason that 
the scalp-trophy is so highly prized ; it is proof that he who has 
taken it must have fought to obtain it. When ' hair is raised' 
in a night attack — by the chance of an arrow or bullet — it is less 
esteemed. 

By the laws of Indian warfare, the stratagem of^ assassination 
fs permissible, and practised without stint : but a coup of this 
kind is far less gloiious, than to slay an enemy in the open field, 
and under the broad glare of the sunlight. In conflicts by day, 
strategy ^3 of slight advantage, and superior numbers are alote 
dreaded. 

It was the superior numbers of their Utah enemies that caused 
terror in the ranks of the Arapahoes. Otherwise, they would 
not have regarded the m(»de of sutack — whether their assailante 
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•dmfieed upon them in a aiogle body, or in foar dlTisions, as die j 
were doing. 9 

Indeed it was merely with a view of cattiLg off their retreat^ 
that the Utah chieftaiQ had adopted the plan. Had be not 
taken the precaution to approach from all sides at once, it would 
hare been necessary for him to hare waited for the Bight, before 
aay attack coald hare been made. In daylight, it would have 
been impossible to get e?en within shot-range of the enemy. The 
Arapahoes were as well mounted as the Utahs ; and pereeiring 
their inferiority in numbers, they would hare refused the figiit, 
and ridden off, perhaps, without losing a man* 

The strategic raaiwenvre of the Utah was meant to force 
the RedrHand to a conflict. This was its purpose, and no other. 

It was likely to be successful For the Arapahoes there 
seemed no alternatire bat fight. 

The attack, coming from four points at one and the same time, 
and by superior numbers, must have caused them fear. How 
could it be otherwise f 

It failed, however, to create any remarkable confusion. We 
could see them hurrying around the butte, in the direction of their 
€avallada — and, in an incredibly short space of time, most of the 
warriors had leaped to horse, and with their long spears tower- 
ing high over their heads, had thrown themselves into an irregu* 
lar fermatiofl. 

The plain at tfaici foment presented an animated spectacle. 
He upon the summit of the butte, if still alive, must have viewed 
it with singular emotions. The painted Arapahoes clustered 
around their chief, and for the moment appearing in a close 
crowd, silent and immobile ; from north, south, east, and west, 
the four bands of the Utabs approaching in rapid gallop, each 
kxi by its war-cliief : while the * Ugh ! aloo 1* pealing from five 
sundn^ throats, reverberated from cliff to cliff, filling the val« 
ley with its vengeful echoes 1 The charge resembled a chaptel 
(rem the antique — an onsianglit of Scy thiaas 1 
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Would the Arapaboes await the ahock of all four divUioi^ a 
once 7 All were aboat eqaallj distant, and closing in at equal 
speed. Sarelj the Red-Hand woald not stay to be thai 
attacked f 

' Co/nambol I wonder they are not off before this P shoutoi 
Archilete, who was galloping bj my side. 

' Ha I yonder I' added he, ' a party on foot making from the 
lilamot. They are waiting i&s them to eome up— that's what's 
been detaining them. Mifa I ' 

As the Mexican spoke, he pointed to a small tope of cotton- 
woods which grew isolated abont three or four hundred yards from 
the moimd. Out of this was seen issuing some fifteen or twenty 
Arapahoes. They were on foot ; except three or four that ap* 
peared to be carried by the others. 

' Their wounded t' continued the trapper. ' They've had them 
under the bashes, to keep the san off them I suppose, Mtra \ 
they are meeting tbem with horses 1 They mean fligl^t.' 

A party with led horses were seen galloping oat from the base 
of the bntte, evidently to take up the men on foot — ^who were 
still hurrying towards their mounted comrades as fast as the na- 
ture of their duty would permit them. 

There were scT^al little knots of the Indians on foot— each, no 
doubt, in charge of a disabled comrade. 

One crowd appeared to encircle a man who was not borne upoa 
their shoulders, but was moving forward on his own feet. The 
violent gesticulations of those who surronoded him caught oar 
attention. The man was evidently being menaced and urged for- 
ward — as if he went against his will' 

' Carrai ! ' exclaimed the Mexican, ' JU is not one of their 
wounded. A captive I one of your eamaradoi, is he not V 

' No doubt of it,' I replied^ at that moment equally guided ta 
the conjecture. 

' Wagh V exclaimed the trapper, ' the poor fellow's scalp's la 
langer just now. I wonder they take all that trouble to gel 
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Aim Awi^y alive I — tbat puzzles ae, amgo ! I thiak it high limi 
they looked to their own lives, without being so dainty aboat 
tlial of their prisoner, SanHsivui Virgen ! As I live, there's a 
woman among them V 

' Tea, I see her — I know her. Her presence explains why 
they are taking him alive.' 

* You know her 1' 

' And him too. Poor fellow I I hope she will befriend him ' 
b:it' 

I was hindered from continuing the explanation. Just at 
that moment, the led horses were rushed up; and those in chaige 
of the wounded were seen to spring to their backs. Here and 
there, a double mount proclaimed that the disabled men were stiP 
capable of making a last efiort for their lives. 

All had got upon their horses, and in a straggling crowd were 
making to join the main band,* when just then one of the horsei 
that carried two men was seen to swerve suddenly from the line, 
and, lieading up the valley, come galloping in our direction The 
horse appeared to have taken fright, and run away from the 
others : while the men upon his back were wriggling and writh 
ing about as if trying to restrain him 1 

At the same instant, half-a-dozen mounted Arapahoes shot 
forth from the crowd, and with loud yells started in pursuit of 
the runaway I 

The double-loaded steed — a powerful animal — kept on his 
course ; and not until he had approached within three or four 
hundred paces of our own front, could I account fo* this 
strange manoeuvre. Then was I enabled to comprehend the 
mysterious escapade. The rider upon the croup was Frank 
Wingrove 1 

He upon the withers was a red Arapahoe, and the bodies of 
the two men appeared to be lashed together by a raw-hide rope; 
bn^i in front of the Indian I could perceive the muscular arms of 
the young backwoodsman tightly embracing the body of the sav 
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age, while witL the reins in his fingers he was gniding the gallop 
of the horse. 

With a shout of joy I hailed the escape of my comrade — ^now 
no bnger problematical. In a score of seconds more we should 
meet. The pursuers, satisfied that his recapture was hopeless, 
without risking their own scalps, turned with a despairing shont^ 
tnd galloped back. 

Wiogrove was near enough to hear the cry of encouragement 
that passed from my lips ; and soon recognising me, despite the 
disguise of the serape, headed his horse directly towards me. 

' Hooraw, capt'n V cried he as he came up. * Rev you e'er 

a knife to cut me clar o' this Indyen ? Darn the niggur I I've 

r;ot him Id a leetle o' the tightest fix he's been in for a while, I 

eck'n. Dog-gone ye I keep still, ye skunk, or I'll smash every 

ib in your body ? Quiet now 1' 

During all this time the Indian was making the most strenuous 
efforts to free himself from the grasp of his powerful adversary 
—now endeavouring to throw himself down from the horee, anon 
trying to turn the animal in an opposite direction. But the 
thongs intended to secure his captive — and which had no dutbt 
been wound around both by a third hand — bad become bonds for 
himself. Wingrove, who had by some means wrenched his wrisU 
free from their fastenings, had turned the tables upon his captor, 
by transforming him into a captive 1 

I chanced to have no knife, but the Mexican was supplied with 
the necessary article ; and drawing it from its sheath, shot past 
me to use it. I thought he intended to cut the thongs that 
b>und the two men together ; and so did he ; but not till 
after he had performed another operation, which consisted in 
plup.ging his blade between the ribs of the Arapahoe 1 At the 
Blab, tiie Indian gave utterance to his wild death-shout. At tht 
same instant, his head coggled over upon his shoulder, his body 
relaxed its muscular tension, and hung limp over the raw-hid€ 
rope. 
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A Lnig of the red lade severed the thong ; and the Indian's 
body sliding down from the shoulder of the horse, fell wiJi a doll 
dead soand apon the tnrf 1 

' Here, Americamo P cried the trapper, holding oat the. ensan* 
gained knife to Wingrore; ' take this weapon for want of a bet- 
ter. Let ns on I See, the picaros are making off. Vamos ! no$ 
vamonos ! ' 

The little incident had delajed as bat for a yery short while— 
perhaps not half a minute ; but as we returned to the charging 
gallop, most of oar party had passed as ; and the foremost wera 
Mready within rifle-range, and opening fire upon the Arapahoes^ 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THB CHABOB. 

The horsemen that had forged ahead for a while hindered ma 
from seeing the enemy. The Utahs had halted, and were dis- 
charging their gnns. The smoke from their shots shrouded both 
fillies and enemy ; bat from the fact of a halt being made, I fan- 
cied the Arapahoes were making stand by the butte 7 

It was not so. After the first round of shots, the firing ceased 
and the Utahs again went charging onward. The Arapahoes 
had given way, and were fleeing down the valley. There they 
must meet Wa-kara I 

Aud this, or something like it, was their intention. With the 
four divisions closing upon them from all sides at once, they saw 
there was no chance of saving themselves, except by makinp: a 
desperate charge on some one singly, in the hope of causing it to 
yield, and thus open for them a way of escape. They had no 
difliculty in making choice. The band of Wa-ka-ra was betwcf n 
Ihem and their own country. It was the direction in which they 
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mast olfcimately retreat^ and this had decided them <;o take dowa 
the valley. 

A slight swell in the plain, which we were at that moment 
crossing, gave me a view of the retreating Arapahoes. In the 
distance I could see the band of Wa-ka-ra coming on at full speed. 
In a few seconds would meet in a shivering charge these mortal foes. 

Tbe Utahs on our side were again urging their horses to ut- 
most speed. Well mounted as were myself and companions, we 
were unable to overtake them. 

Those that came from right and left had suddenly swerved 
from their course ; and in two convei^ing lines were sweeping 
down the valley to the assistance of their chief. 

We passed close under the edge of the butte. In the excite- 
ment of the cha^e, I had almost forgotten to look np, when a 
shrill shout recalled to my memory the captive on the cross. The 
cry came from the summit, from Sure-shot himself. Thank hea« 
ven, he lived I 

' Hooza I hoozay I' shouted the voice. ' Heaving speed yees, 
whos'ever ye be I Hooza I hoozay 1 Arter the vermiug, an' gie 
'em gOBS I Sculp every mother's son o* em. Hoozay I hoozay 1' 

There was no time to make reply to these words of encourage* 
ment. Enough to know that it was our old co^lrade who gave- 
utterauce to them. It proved he was still safe ; and, echoing 
his exulting shout, we galloped onward. 

It was a fearful sight to behold the two dark bands as they 
dashed forward upon one another — like opposing waves of the 
angry ocean. Through the horseman in front of me, I could see 
the meeting and hear the shock. It was accompanied by wild 
yells — by voices heard in loud taunting tones — ^by the rattling of 
Bhields, the crashing collision of spear-shafts, and the sharp deto 
nations of rifles. 

The band of Wa-ka-ra recoiled for a moment. It was by fm 
the weakest ; and had it been left to itself, would have sustained 
defeat in this terrible encounter ; but the Utahs were armed witk 
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both rifles and pistols ; and the latter playing upon the rauks of 
the Arapahoee were fast thinning them. Dnskj warriors Were 
seen dropping from their horses; while the terrified animals went 
gallopiug o?er the field-^their wild neighs adding to the uproar 
of the fight. 

There w(M but one charge — a short bnt terrible conflict, and 
Uien the fight was orer. It beeame transformed, changed almost 
in an instant to a disorderly flight — ^the remnant of the prairie 
horsemen heading down the Talley, followed by the four bands 
of the Utahs — who, having now closed together, pressed onward 
in the pursuit, still yelling their wild ' Ugh ! oho f and firing shots 
at intervals as they rode within reach of their flying foemen. 

Neither Wingrore nor I had an opportunity of taking part in 
the aflfray. It was over before we could ride up ; and indeed, 
had it been otherwise, neither of us could bave been of much ser« 
vice to our allies. Painted as both were, and in full warK^ostume^ 
in other words, naked to the breeeh-<!lout — we could not have 
distibgulshed friends from foes ; and it was this that occasioned 
as to halt. 

We drew up on the ground where the collision had occurred 
with the band of Wa-ka-ra. We looked upon a spectacle that 
might at any jther time have horrified us. A hundred bodies 
lay over the sward all dead. Tbere were Utahs as well as Ara- 
pahoes; but, though we could not distinguish the warriors of the 
two tribes in the confusion of the fight, there was no difficulty in 
identifying their dead. There was a signal difference in the as- 
pect of the slain Indians. Around the skulls of the Utahs, the 
thick black tresses were still clustering, while upon the heads of 
the Arapahoes there was neither hair nor skin : every one of 
them had been already scalped 1 

Wounded men were sitting up or propped against dead bodies 
• — each with two or three comrades bending over him« Horses were 
gallopiug aronndf their lazos trailing at will : and weapons of 
every kind — spears, shields, bows, quivers, and arrows — ^werc 
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strewcfil oTer the sward. A group of about a dozen met ip» 
peared at some distance, clustered around a particular object 
It was the dead body of a man — a chief, no doubt 1 Not with- 
out feelings of apprehension did I approach the spot. It might 
be the noble Wa-ka-ra ? 

I rode up, and looked over the shoulders of those who encir* 
eled the corpse. A glance was sufficient to put an end to my ap« 
prehensions. The body was covered with blood, "Kud pierced 
with many wounds. It was frightfully mutilated; but I was able 
to identify the features as those of Red-Hand, the chief of the 
Arapahoes I Scarred and gashed though it was, I still could 
trace those sinister lines that in life had rendered that face so 
terrible to behold. It was even more hideous in death ; hut the 
Utahs who stood around no longer regarded it with fear. The 
terror their dread foeman had oft inspired within them, was now 
being retaliated in the mockery of his mutilated remains ! 

The Mexican had learned that Wa-ka-ra was still safe, and 
heading the pursuit. HaTing myself no furiher interest in the 
scene, I turned away from it : and, with Wingrore by my nde, 
hurried back towards the butte. 



CHAPTER ..XXIi 

CRAGIO AND COMIO. 

SoMi words passed between us as we rode back. For my 
lompanion, I had news that would make him supremely happy. 
Our conversation turned not on that. Soon enough, thought I, 
when they should come together. Let both hearts be blessed a* 
the same time. 

Ah I how my own was bleeding 7 Little cuspected the Spao 
Vih hunter hew his tale had tortured me 1 
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WingroTO, in brief detail, gave me the particulars of hia 
escape. Like myself, he bad been captured, without receiving 
anj serioud wound. They would have killed him afterwards, but 
for the interference of the Chickasaw — who by some means had 
gained an ascendency over the Red-Hand. 

In the breast of this desperate woman burned intermittently 
the passions of love and revenge. The former had been for the 
time in the ascendant ; but she had saved the captive's life, only 
in the hope of making him her captive. She had carried him to 
the copse, where he had passed the night in her company — one 
moment caressed and entreated — in the next reviled and menaced 
with the most cruel death f 

In vain bad he looked for an opportunity to get away from 
ber. Like a tigress had she watched him throughout the live- 
long night ; and it was only in the confusion, created by our 
sudden approach, that he had found a chance of escape from the 
double guardianship in which he had been held. All this was 
made known in a few hurried phrases. 

Sure-shot 1 we were within speaking distance ; but who could 
have identified the Yankee in such a guise? The tri-colored 
escutcheon I had myself so lately borne^— the black face, shoulders, 
and arms — ^the white circle on the breast — the red spot — all just 
as they had painted me I 

' Jeehosophet an' pigeon-pie I' cried he, as he saw us ap- 
proach ; * air it yeou, capting ? an' Wingrove teoo I' 

* Yes — brave comrade I Your shot has saved us all. Pa- 
tience Twe shall soon set you free 1' 

Leaping down from onr horses, we hurried up the sloping 
path. I was still anxious about Sure-shot's safety but 
in another moment my anxiety was at an end. He was ye# 
anscathed. 

Like myself, he had received some scratches, but no wound of 
a dangerous character. Like ayself, he had died a handreif 
deaths, ani yet lived 1 
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His gleesomo spirit had fmstained him thit>aghout the drend 
ordeal. He had even Joked with his crael tormentors I 

Now. that the dark iioar was past^ his jeux d^espnt wen* 
poared forth with a continuoas Tolubility. No-:-DOt continuous 
At intervals, a shadow crossed his spirit, as it did that of all of qb 
We coald not fail to lament the fate of the unfortnnate Hibernian. 

' Poor Petrick I' said Sare-shot, as we descended the slope, 
' he weer the joyfnlest kimrade I ever hed, an' we mnsl gi* him 
the berril o' a Ghristjan* I wonder neow what oa airth them 
verming hes done wi' him ? Wheer kin they her hid the body V 

* True — where is it f It was out yonder on the plain ? I saw 
it there — they had scalped him/ 

* Yees — they skulped him at the time we weer all captered. 
He weer lyiug jest out theer last night at sundown. He ain't 
theer now ; nor hain't a been this mornin', or I'd a seed him. 
Whet do ees think they 've done wi' him anyhow V 

The disappearance of the body was singnlaf enough, It was 
eertainly removed from the spot where it had lairi ; and Wa^ uow 
nowhere to be seen I 

It was scarcely probable that the wolves had taken it — folr the 
Indians had been all night upon the ground ; and their camp- 
Bres were near. True, the coyotes would hare cared little for that ; 
but surely the brutes could not have carried the body clear off ! 
The bones at least would have remained 7 There were none— % 
not a trace either of body or bones f 

We passed around the butte, and made search on the other 
side. There was no dead body there — no remains of one 1 

Ha, the river ! It swept past within fifty yards of the mouLd. 
It would account for the disappearance of the corpse. Had tU 
Indians thrown it into the stream 1 

We walked towards the water, half mechanically. We had 
little expectation of finding the remains of the unfortunate man 
The current rushed rapidly on : the body would have been car 
ried along with it. 
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' M aytra it mout have lodged Bomewheres T Mggested Sure 
riiot * Bf we shed fiad it, captrag, I'd like to put a sod oyer 
bim, for old times^ sake. Shall we try dowa the stream V 

We followed the iiaak downwaid. A little below grew wU 
lows — ^forming a seWidge to tlie riser's edge. Their colmi 
earred over till the long qairerlDg leaves dipped iato the water. 
Here and there were thickets of them extending back iato the 
plain. Only by passing through these could the bank of the 
river be reached. 

We entered among tbe willows, Wingpove going in tlie 
advance. I saw him stoop suddenly, as if to examine the ground 
An exclamation escaped hira, and tbe words : 

' Somebody's crawled through hyar, or been dragged through, 
one/ 

' No V contiimed lie after a moment ; * he^s not been dragged .' 
be's been creepin' oo his hands an' knees. Look thar I the 
track 0^ a knee, as clar as daylight ; an^ by the 'tarnal i iifs been 
covered with broad-cloth. No Indyea ked a made that sign i* 

We all bent over to esaraine the sign. Snre euough, it was 
the track of a man's knee ; and the plastic mud exhibited on its 
surface a print of fretted lines which must have been made by 
coarse threadbare cloth 1 

'By GoshP exclaimed Sure-shot, *that etfs the infantry 
overall — the givcrraent cloth to a sartingty. Petrick's been 
abeout heer. Lordy, tain't possyble he's still livin' V 

' Shnre-shat I Shurershat ! Mother ov Moses ] is it yersef I 
hear : 

The voice reached us in a hoarse whisper. It appeared to rise 
out of Tihe earth 1 

For some moments, we all* stood as if petrified by surprise. 

'Shure-shat 1* continued the voice, 'wont jez help me out! 
I'm to wake to get up the bank.' 

' Petrick, as Tm a livin' sinner ! Good Lordy, Fetriek ^ 
wheer air ye t Tain't possyble yeer alive ¥ 
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* Odiy ftn* sure Fid aloiTe, that same ; bet Fm more tbas iiatf 
ded, for all that, an' nearly drownded to boot Arrah, boya I 
raich me a hand, an' pall me oat — for one of my legs is broke.' 

AH together we rasbed down to the water — ^wheoce the Toic^ 
appeared to come. Under the drooping willows, where the por- 
rent had undermined the bank, an object was seen in motion— • 
a fearfal object to look apoo. It was the encrimsoned skall of 
oar scalped comrade I 

His body was submerged below the surface ; bis bead was 
alone Tisible — ^a horrid sight t 

The three of as leaped at once into the stream ; and» raising 
the poor fellow in oor arms» lifted bim oat on the bank. It was 
as he had alleged. One of his legs was broken below the 
knee ; and other frightfol woands a{^ared in dilSTerent parts of 
his body. No wonder the Indians bad beliered him dead, when 
they stripped off that terrible trophy t 

Notwithstanding the ill usage he bad receiTed, there was still 
hope. His wonnds, thosgh ngly to look upon, were none of 
them mortal. With care, he might recoTcr ; and, taking him 
«p as tenderly as we couid, we conveyed him back to the butte. 

The Arapahoes had left tbeir tmpidimenta behind them — 
blankets and robes at discretion. With these, a soft coach waa . 
prepared under the shadow of the wagon ; and the woanded man 
placed upon it. Sach riide dressing as we were able to gire^ 
was at once administered to his wouuds ; and we foottd new joy 
IB the antidpatioo of his recovery. 

His disappearance from the spot where he had been left foi 
dead, was explained. He had * played 'possum/ as he himEelf 
had expressed it. Thoogh roughly handled, and actually sense- 
less for a time, he had still clung to life. He knew that the 
Indians believed him dead, else why should they have scalped 
himf 

With a faint hope of being left upon the fieki, he had lain stiO 
without atirring hand or foot ; and the savages^ otherwiae 
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plied, had not noticed him after taking his scalp. By some aoci 
dent, his hands had got over his face; and perceiving that 
these sci-eened his countenance from observation, he had permit- 
ted them to remain so. With half-opened eyes, he could see be- 
tween his fingers ; and note many of the movements that were 
passing upon the plain in front of him — all this without the 
Indians having the slightest suspicion that he lived 1 

It wap a terrihie time for him — an ordeal equal to that 
•ndared bv Sure-shot and myself— for every now and then some hall 
:lruhKeii savage woald come staggering past ; and h^ knew not 
now soon some of them might stick a spear into him, out of mere 
wantonness I 

On the arrival of night, his hopes bad revived ; and the coo) 
air had also the effect of partially restoring his strength. The 
savages, carousing aronnd their fires, took no notice of him ; 
and, as soor as darkness was fairly down^ he commenced crawl- 
ing off in tli3 direction of the river. 

He had a double object in going thither. He was suffering 
from horrid thirst ; and he hoped there to find relief as well as 
a better hiding-place. After crawling for more than an hour, he 
bad succeeded in reaching the bank ; and, taking to the water, 
he had waded down, and concealed himself under the willows in 
the place where we had found him. 

Such was the adventure of the drdeoami soldier, Patrick OTigg 
-»an escape almost miraculous I 

As if fulfilling the laws of dramatic justice — ^that the farce 
ibonld succeed the tragedy — our attention was at this moment 
called to a ludicrous incident. The Mexican trapper had ridden 
up, and halted beside the wagonj when all at once his eyes 
became fixed upon an object that lay near at hand upon the 
grass. It was the black silk hat of the ex-rifleman, alreadj 
mentioned in our narrative. 

After gazing at it for a moment the Mexican slid down from 
lis horse, and hobbling towards the tile, took it op Then utter 
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ing a fierce Casrajo^ he clashed the hat back to the groand, and 
commenced stamping upon it, as if it had been some yenomoui 
serpent he desired to annihilate. 

'HiJloo I theer, HomhreP shouted Sure-shot. ''What the ole 
•cratch air ye abeont ? Why, ye yeiler-bellied fool, thct*s my 
kai yeer stompin' on,' 

' Your hat I echoed the trapper in a contemptaons tone. Car^ 
rambOf senior ! you should be ashamed of yourself ; any man to 
wear a silk hat ? Wagh V 

* An' why ain't a silk hat as good's any other V 

'MoMtaseaP continued the trapper, taking the wooden leg' 
from his waist, and hammering the hat with it against a stone— ^ 
*maMUo sombrero I but for that accursed invention, we poor 
trappers wouldn't be as we are now. Carramho ! it's fetched 
beaver down to a plew a ping : while only ten years ago, we 
could get six fesoi the skin ! Only think of that I Carairiri P 

Pronouncing this last exclamation with fierce aspirate, the in- 
censed trapper gave the unfortunate hat one more blow with his 
timber leg, and then, spurning the battered tile from his toe^ 
hobbled back to his horse I 

Sure-shot was disposed to be angry, but a word set ail right. 
I perfectly comprehended the nature of the trapper's antipathy 
against silk hats, and explained it to my comrade. In their 
eyes, the absurd head-gear is more hideous than even to those 
who are condemned to wear it — for the trappers well know that 
the introduction of the silk hat has been the ruin of their pecu- 
liar calling. 

' Twan't much o' a hat, atter all,' said Sure-shot, reconciled by 
the explanation . ' It b'longed to the sutler at the Fort, an' yoQ 
see, capting, as we left theer in a leetle bit o' a hurry, I couldn't 
lay my claws on my own ole forage-cap ; so I took the hat in ita 
place ; thet's how I kim by the thing. But beer's a hat : pree* 
haps, mister, this heer'll pleeae ye, v^rill it V 

▲s Sure-shot put the question he took up the plumed bonnel 
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of an Arapaho warrior — ^whicb had been left Ijin^- among the 
rocks — aady adjasting the gaadj circlet npon his head, strode 
backward and forward over the groand with all the swellin);; 
majesty of an Indian dandj I 

The odd-looking individaal and bis actions caused the laugh- 
ter of the bjHstanders to break forth in lond peals. The Mexi 
ean fairy screamed, interlarding his cacbinnations with lond ' san- 
tisimas/ and other Spanish exclamations ; while eren the 
wonnded man under the wagon was nnable to restrain himself at 
the murtb-proYoking spectacle. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

BFIBrrUAL WITES. 

I joiNKD not in the merriment of my companions ; I took no 
share in their mirth. The trapper's story had intensified the 
anguish of my thoughts ; and now that I found time to dwell 
npon 4t, my reflections were bitter beyond expression. 

I could have no doubt as to who was the heroine of that 
strange history. She who bad been so shamefully deceived — she 
who had so nobly risked her life to save her honour — ^she the 
wild huntress by the Utabs called MaroTue—coM be no other 
than chat Mi/rian of whom I had heard so much — Marian 
Holt! ' • 

The circumstances detailed by the trapper were all conforma- 
ble to thi3 belief— all concurred in establishing it. The time — the 
place — the route taken — the Mo^pion train — all agreed with what 
we had ascertained regarding Stebbins' first expedition across 
the prairies. The Mexican had mentioned no names. It was 
likely he knew them not ; cr if so, it was scarcely probable ha 
tould have pronounced 'hem. 
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It needed not names to confirm ido in tho belief tbai Josh 
Stebbins was the sham husband^ and that she whom h€ would 
have betrayed — ^this ban tress maiden — was the lost love of my 
comrade Wingrove — the sister of my own Lilian. 

This would acoonnt for the resemblance that had strack meu 
It no longer seemed yagae ; in my memory, I conld trace it pal- 
pably and clearly. 

And this was the grand beanty npoo which the yonng back- 
woodsman had so enthusiastically descanted. Often had he 
described it to my incredalous car. I had attributed his praises 
to the partiality of a lover's eye — ^having not the slightest suspi- 
cion that their object was possessed of such merits. No more 
should I question the Justice of his admiration, nor wonder at 
its warmth. The rude hyperbole that had occasionally escaped 
him, when speaking of the * girl ' — as he called her — ^no longer 
appeared extravagant. 

In truth, the charms of this magnificent maiden were worthy 
of metaphoric phrase. Perhaps, had I seen her first — ^before look- 
ing upon Lilian — that is, had I not seen Lilian at all — my own 
heart might have yielded to this half-Indian damsel ? Not so now. 
The gaudy tulip may attract the eye, but the incense of the 'per* 
fumed violet is sweeter to the soul. Even had both been pre- 
sented together, I could not have hesitated in my choice. All 
the same should I have chosen the gold and the rose ; and my 
heart's preference was now fixed, fondly and forever. 

My love for Lil\^n Holt was a passion too profound to be 
otherwise than perpetual. It was in my bosom — in its inner- 
most recesses, all pervading, all absorbing. There would it cling 
till death. 

Even in those dread hours when death seemed hovering 
above my head, the thought of her was uppermost — «ven theu 
did my mind dwell upon the perils that encompassed her path. 

And now that I was myself delivered from danger, had I rea 
son to regard tho future of uy beloved with apprehensions lea 
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acute ? Ko. The horrid scheme which the trappef'a story had 
disclosed in regard to her sister — might not she too he the yiciam 
of a similar procuration ? O Heaven I it was too painfully pro- 
bable ; and the more I dwelt upon it, the more probable ap> 
peared this appalling thought. 

1 have already spoken of my experience of Mormon life, and 
the insight I had incidentally obtained of its hideous chaIacte^ 
btics. I have said that the spirUtkd^ife doctrine was long 
since exploded — repudiated cTen by the apostles themselves; and 
in its place the mam/if-wift system had been adopted. There was 
no change in reality — only in profession. The practice of the 
Mormon leaders bad been the same from the beginning; only that 
then polygamy had been carried on sub rosa. Pablicity being 
no longer dreaded, it was now practised ' openly aod aboYC 
board.' 

We term it polygamy— adopting an Oriental phrase. It i 
nothing of the kind. Polygamy presupposes some species of 
marriage according to the laws of the laud ; bnt for Mormon mat 
rimoiiy — at least that indulged in by the dignitaries of the churcl- 
-^there were no statutes except such as they had chosen to sei 
up for themseWes. The ceremony is simply a farce, and consists 
in the sprinkling of a little wat^r by some brother apostle, with 
a few mock mesmeric passes, jocosely termed the ' laying on of 
hands V The cheat is usnally a secret performance : having nr 
other object than to overcome those natural scruples — not verj 
strong among women of Mormon training — but which sometimes 
in the case of young girls of Christian education, had opposed 
themselves to the designs of these infamous impostors. 

Something resembling matrimony may be the condition of a 
Mormon wife — ^that is, the wife of an ordinary ' saint,' whose 
means will not allow him to indulge in the gross joys of poly- 
gamy. Bnt it is different with the score or two cf well-to-do 
gentlemen who finger the finances of the church — the tenths and 
other tributes which they contrive to extract from the common 
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herd. Among these the so-called ' wife ' is regarded id no other 
tight than that of une femme entretenue. 

I knew that one of the duties specially eDJoined upon those 
emissaries termed ' apostles/ was to gatb^ jonng girls from aV 
parts of the world. The purpose was proclaimed with all the af- 
fectation of sanctified phraseology : that thej should become 
* mothers in the church/ and bj this means lead to the more 
rapid increase of the followers of the true faith ! 

This was the pnblic declaration intended for the common ear. 
But the leaders are actuated bj motives still more iofamoos. 
Their emissaries have instmctions to select the fairer forms of crear 
tion ; and it is well known that to making converts of this class 
are their energies more specially directed. « 

It was this species of proselytising — alas I too often successfn) 
— that more than aught else had roused the indignation of the 
backwoodsmen of Missouri and Illinois^ and caused the expulsion 
of the Saints from their grand temple city of Nauvoa 

In the ranks of their assailants were many outraged men^— 
fathers who looked for a lost child — angry brothers seeking re- 
venge for a sister lured from her home — lovers who lamented a 
sweetheart beguiled by that fatal faith ; and no doubt the blood 
of the pseudo-saints, there and then shed, was balm to many a* 
chafed and sorrowing spirit. 

In the category of this uxorious infamy, no name was more 
distinguished than that of him, on whose shoulders the mantle of 
the prophet had descended — the chief who now held ascendancy 
among these self-styled saints; and who, with an iron hand, con- 
trolled the destinies of their church. 

A man cunning and unscrupulous ; a thorough plebeian in 
thought; but possessed of a certain pretentious polish, well suited 
to deceive the stupid herd that surrounds him, and suflBcient for 
the character he is called upon to play — a debauchee boldly de- 
clared, and scarcely caring for the hypocrisy of coucealment-7-> 
above all, a thorough despot, whose will is law to all-around him| 
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and, when needing enforcement, can at aay honr pretend to tba 
sanction of authority from HeaTen — such is the head of the 
Mormon Chnrch ! 

With both the temporal and spiritual power in his hands — 
legislative, executive, and judicial uoited — the fiscal, too, for the 
prophet is the sole treasurer of the tenths — this monster of impo^ 
Bition wields a power equalled only by the barbaric chiefs of 
Africa, or the rajahs of Ind. It might truly be said that both 
the souls and bodies of his subjects are his and not their own. 
The former he can control, and shape to his designs at will. As 
for the latter, though he may not take life openly, it is well known 
that his sacred edict issued to the ' destroying angels ' is equally 
efficacious to kill. Woe betide the Latter-day saint who dares 
to dream of dissent or apostasy I Woe to him who expresses 
disaffection or even discontent ! Too surely may he dread a 
mysterious punishment — too certainly expect the midnight visita- 
tion of the Demies ! 

Exercising such influence over Mormon men, it is almost su- 
perfluous to add that his control over Mormon women is still 
more complete. Virtue, assailed under the mask of a spiritual 
hypocrisy is apt to give way — alas ! too easily — ^in all parts of 
the world: but in a state of society where such slips are rather i 
fashion than a disgrace, it is needless to say that they are of 
continual occurrence. The practice of the pseudo-pfophet in 
wife-taking has very little limit, beyond that fixed by his own de- 
sires. It is true, ne may not outrage certain formalities, by 
openly appropriating the wives of his followers : but should he 
fancy to become the husband of their daughters, not only is there 
no opposition offered on their part, but the base proposal is re- 
garded in the light of an honour I So esteemed it the women 
from whom Marian Holt had run away — ^preferring the perils of 
starvation and lavage life, to such gentle companionship I 

Thus contemplating the character of that vulgar Alcibiades, 
fo* wAose harem she had been designed — in full knowledge of thu 

16 
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eircnmstanees which now sarroanded her sister, how e<m1d I deem 
the situation of Lilian other vrise than similar-«*her destiny the 
same? 

With sach a tyrant to betray, snch a father to protect, no 
wonder that I trembled for her fate t No wonder that the dropi 
of sweat — ^forced from me by my sonPs agony— broke oat ]ik« 
beads upon my brow 1 



CHAPTER LXXXL 

THE DEATH-SONO. 

Prostrated in spirit, I bad sunk down among the roekf , cot« 
ering my face with my hands. So occupied was I with wild 
imaginings, that I saw not the Utah women as they passed down 
the valley. They had not come np from the butte, nor made 
halt near, but had hurried, directly onward to the scene of the 
conflict. I had for the moment forgotten them ; and was only 
reminded of their proximity on hearing the death-wail as it came 
pealing up the Talley. It soon swelled into a prolonged and 
plaintive chorus, interrupted only by an occasional shriek, that 
denoted the diseoTcry of some relative among the slain — father, 
brother, husband, or perhaps still nearer and dearer, some wor- 
shipped lover — who had fallen before the spears of the Ari^ 
pahoes. 

Was Haranee among them ? 

The thought roused me from my revery of wretchedness. A 
gleam of joy had shot suddenly across ny wind. It wm 
tbe wild huntress that bad given origin to it-— on her a hope 
rested . 

She must be seen ! No time shonld be lost in commnnicatirtg 
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irith her H id she accompanied the womea of the tribe f Waff 
Bhe upon the gronnd ? 

I rose to my feet, and waa going towards mj horse. I saw 
Wiogrore adranciog towards me. The old shadow had returned 
to his brow. I might exult in the knowledge of being able to 
dispel it — once and foreyer. Fortunate fellow 1 little dreamed 
he. at that moment bow I held his happiness in my baud — how 
with one word I could raise from off his breast the load that for 
nx long months had weighed heavilj upon it I 

Tes — a pleasant task was before me. Though my own heart 
bled, I couU] stop the deeding of his— of hers, both in a breath. 
Now, or not yet f 

I hesitated. I can scarcely tell why. Perhap^it was that I 
might enjoy a double delight— by making the disclosure to both 
of them at once f I had a sweet surprise for both — ^to both, 
no doubt, it would be a revelation that would yield the most 
rapturous joy. 

Should I bring them face to face, and leave them to mutual ex* 
planatioiks 1 This was the question that had offered itself, and 
caused tue to hesitate and reflect. 

Bnc no. I could not thus sport with hearts that loved. I 
could not procrastinate the exquisite happiness now so near. At 
once let them enter upon its enjoyment I 

But 1>oth could not be made happy exactly at the same in« 
slant. One or other must be first told the glad truth that was 
in store for them. Apart they must be told it ; and to which 
was I to give the preference ? 

I resolved to follow that rule of polite society which extends 
priority to the softer sex. Wingrove must wait I 

It was only with an effort I could restrain myself from giving 
hi'.n a hint of his proximate bliss. I was sustained in the effort^ 
however, by observing the manner in which he approached me. 
Evidently he had some communication to make that concerned 
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oar future moTements ? Up to that moment there had been no 
time— -eyeo to think of the future. 

' l\e got somethiu' to saj co yon, capt'n/ said he, drawing neat 
and speaking in a serious <one : ' it's better, maybe, ye shed 
know it afore we go furrer. The girl's been givin' me some par- 
ticlers o' the cary Van that I haint told you*' 

* What girl V 

* The Chickasaw — Su-wa-nee.' 

* Oh — ^true. What says she. Some pleasant news I may an- 
ticipate, since she has been the bearer of them V 

It was not any lightness of heart that caused me to give an 
ironical form to the interrogative. Far from that. 

* Well, capt'if,' replied my comrade, ' it's ray ther ugly news the 
red-skinned devil told me: but I don't know bow much tratb 
thar's in it ; for I've foun' her out in more'n one lie about this 
bizness. She's been wi' the caryvan, however, and shed know 
all about it.' 

' About what ?'I asked, 

' Well, Su-wa-nee says that the caryvan's broke up into two.' 

*HaI' 

* One helf o' it, wi the dragoons, hes turned south, torst Santa 
Fe; the other, which air all Mormons, hev struck oflf northardly, 
by a different pass, an' by a trail thet make^ for thar new set- 
tlements on Salt Lake.' * 

' There's not much news in that. We had anticipated som^ 
thing of the kind ?' 

' But thar's worse, capt'n.' 

* Worse !— what is it, Wingrove V 

I put the question with a feeling of renewed anxiety. 

* Holt's gone wi' the Mormons.' 

' That too I had expected. It does not surprise me in the least.' 
'Ahl capt'n,' continued the backwoodsman with a sigh, 

while an expression of pi^found sadness pervaded his featoreo. 

' thar's uglier news still.' 
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' Hft I' I inTolantarily exclaimed, as aD evil saspicion crossed 
my mind. 'News of Aer? Quick 1 tell me I Has aught hap- 
pened to her V 

* The worst that knd happen, I reck'n — Mi dead!* 

I started as if a shot had passed through my heart. Its con 
vulsiye throbbing stifled my speech ; I could not get breath tc 
ntter a word ; but stood gazing at my companion in silent 
agony. 

' Artec all,' continued he, in a tone of bitter resignation, ' 1 
don know ef it air the worst. I sayed afore, an' I say so still, 
thet I'd ruther she war dead than in the arms o' thet ere stinkin' 
Mormon. Poor Marian I She's hed but a short life o't, an' not 
a very merry one eyther.' 

' What I Marian 7 Is it of her you are speakiLgT 

* Why, sartin, capt'n. Who else shed it be V 
' Marian dead V 

' Yes — poor girl, she never lived to see that Salt Lake city — 
whar the cussed varmint war takin' her. She died on the way 
oat, an' war berryed sm'rs on the paraireys. I wish I knew whar. 
I'd go to see the grave.' 

'Ha I ha I ha I Whose story is this V 

My companion looked at me in amazement. The langh, at 
such a time, must have sounded strange to his ears. 

* The Indyen heerd it from Lil,' replied Wingrove, still puz- 
ded at my behaviour. ' Stebbens had told it to Holt, an' to her 
likeways. Poor young creetur I I reck'n he'll be a wantin' her 
too, now thet he's lost the other. Poor little Lil 1' 

' Cheer, comrade, cheer I Either Su-wa-nee or Stebbins has 
lied — belike both of them, for both had a purpose to serve— -the 
Mormon to deceive the girl's father, — the Indian to do the same 
with you. The story is false. Marian Holt is not dead.' 

' Marian ain't dead V 

* No, she lives — she has been true to you. Listen.' 

I could no longer keep from him the sweet secret. Tho reao 
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tioa-^Hronseqaeat od the bitter pang I had jost expeiieaiced, 
while ander the momeotarj belief that it was Liliaa who vast dead 
'—bad stirred my spirit, filling it with a wild joy. I longed to im- 
part the same emotions to iny saffering companion ; and in rapid 
detail I ran over the events that had occurred since oar parting. 

To the revelations which the Mexican had made, Wiugrov^ 
listened with frantic delight— -only interrapting me with frensed 
exclamations that bespoke his soul-felt joy. 

When I had finished, he cried out : 

' She war forced to go I I thort bo i I knew it I Whar is 
she, capt'n J For God's sake take me to her. I'll fall on ray 
knees. I'll axe her a thousand times to pardon me. 'Twar the 
Indyen's fault. I'll swar it war the Chickasaw. She's been the 
cuss o* us both. Oh I whar is Marian J I love her more than 
iver. Whar L she V 

* Patience I' I said ; ' you shall see her presently. She must 
be down the valley among the women« Mount your horse, an^ 
follow me P 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

lUBANSX. 

We had ridden around the butte, and come it sight of the 
crowd of wailing women, when some one on horseback was seen 
emerging from their midst, and turning head towards us. 

The habiliments of the rider told that she was a woman. I 
recognized the Navajo scarf, and plumed circlet, as those worn 
by the wild huntress. It was she who had separated from the 
crowd 1 

Had I needed other evidence to identify her« I had it in the 
large wolf-like animal that was bounding after her, keeping pace 
with the gallop of her horse. 
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* Behold V I said. ' Yonder is Marian — your own Morion V 

' It are, as I'm a living man I I mightn't a kaow'd her in 
that strange dress, bnt yon's her dog. Ii's Wolf. I kad teiJ 
him aujwbeur.' 

' On second thoughts/ suggested I, * perhaps, I had better sec 
ber first, and prepare her for meeting yon 7 What say you 2' 

* Jest as you like, capt'n. P'raps it mout be the better way.' 
' Bide behind the wagon, then 1 Stay there till I give yon a 

signal to come forth.' 

Obedient to the injunction, my companion trotted back, and 
disappeared Ijehind the white tilt. 

I saw that the huntress waff coming towards the monnd ; and, 
instead of going forth to meet her, I remained upon the spot 
where we had halted. 

A few minutes su£Bced to bring her near ; and I was 
impressed more than ever with the grand beauty of this singular 
maiden. 

She was mounted in the Indian fashion, with a white goat- 
skin for a saddle, and a simple thong for a stirrup ; while the 
bold style in which she handled her horse, told that, whatever 
had been her early training, she of late must have had sufficient 
practice in equestrian mancBuvres. The steed she bestrode was 
a large chestnut-coloured mustang ; and as the fiery creature 
reared and bounded over the turf, the magnificent form of 
its rider was displayed to advantage. She still carried her 
rifle ; and was equipped just as I had seen her in the morn- 
ing, but now sharing the spirit of her steed, and further ani- 
mated by the exciting incidcnta— still in the act of occur- 
rence — ^her countenance exhibited a style of beauty, not the 
kss charming from the wildness and braveru that characterized it 

Truly had she merit-ed the hyperbole of praise which the 
young backwoodsman had oft lavished upon her. To all that he 
bad said, the most critical connoisseur woald have given his 
accord. No wonder that Wingrovo had been able to resist thv 
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facinationd of the simpering syreDs of Swampyillo— no wondef 
that Sa-wa-nee bad solicited in vain I Traly was this wild hon 
tress an attractive object — ^in charms far excelling the goddess 
of the Ephesians. Never was there sach mate for a hunter I 
Well might Wingrove rejoice at the prospect before him 1 
Her voice roased me from my reverie of admiration. 
Ho stranger V said she, reining up by my side, * you &re safe, 
I see I All has gone well V 

* I was in no danger : I had no opportunity of entering into 
the fight.' 

' So much the better — there were enough o( them witboQt 
you. But your fellow-travellers 7 Do they still survive? I 
have come to inquire about them.' 

* Thanks to you and good fortune, they are still alive — even 
he who was scalped, and we had believed to be dead.' 

* Ah I is the scalped man linng V 

* Yes ; be has been badly wounded, and otherwise ill used ; 
but we have hopes of his recovery.' 

' Take me to him I I have learned a little surgery from my 
Indian friends. Let me see him I Perhaps I may be of some 
service to your comrade V 

* We have already dressed bis wounds, and I believe nothing 
more can be done for him except by time. Bat I have another 
comrade who suffers from wounds of a different nature, toAick 
f/ou alone can cure,* 

'Wounds of a different nature I' repeated she, evidently 
puzzled by my ambiguous speech ; * of what nature, may I ask V 

I paused before making reply. Whether she had any sos* 
picion of a latent meaning to my words, I could not tell. If so, 
it was not openly evinced, but most artfully concealed bjf the 
speech that followed. 

' During my stay among the TJtahs ' laid she, ' I bave hud an 
opportunity of seeing wounds of muny kinds, and have leurnt 
their mode of treating them. Perhaps I may know bow to di 
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MnethiDg for those of your comrade? But you say that I 
mUnu can euro them V 

* Tou, and you only/ 

' How is that, stranger ? I do not understand you P 

* The wounds I speak of are not in the body.' 

* Where, thenT 

* In the heart.' 

* Oh I stranger, you are speaking in riddles. If yoot 
oomrade is wounded in the heart, either by a bullet or aa 
arrow ' 

' It is an arrow.' 

' Then he must die : it will be impossible for any one to save 
him.' 

* Not impossible for you, Tou can extract the arrow — ^you 
can save him I' 

Mystified by the metaphor, for some moments she remained 
gazing at me in silence — her large antelope eyes interrogating 
me in the midst of her astonishment. So lovely were those 
eyes, that had their irides been blue instead of brown, I might 
have fancied they were Lilian's I In all but colour, they looked 
exactly like hers, as I had once seen them. 

Spell-bound by the resemblance, I gazed back into them with 
out speaking — so earnestly and so long that she might easily 
have mistaken my meaning. Perhaps she did so, for her glance 
fell ; and the circle of crimson safTusion upon her cheeks seemed 
slightly to extend its circumference, at the same time thai it 
turned deeper in hue. 

' Pardon me I' said I, ' for what may appear unmannerly 1 
l^as gazing at a resemblance.' 

* A resemblance 1' 

* Yes I one that recalls the sweetest hou( of my life/ 
' I remind you of some one, then V 

* Ay— truly.' 

'Some one who has been dear to youT 
16* 
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' Has been, and ft.' 

< Ah I and who, sir, maj I bare the fortmi« lo r^aenbkf 

* One dear also to yon — yov/r siskr F 

'My sister r 

' LiliaD/ 



CHAPTER LXXXin. 

OLD X1K0RIE8 AWAKEKBD. 

Thi reins dropped fron her h^nda — the rifle fell opoi 
the neck of her horse, and she sat gazing at me in speeeUen 
Anr{niBe. At length, in a low marmv, and as if wechiuiicallj, 
she repeated the words : 

* My sister Lilian V 

* Te«, Marian Holt — ^yonr sister.' 

' My name 7 How can you have known it 7 Ton know nj 
sister r 

' Know her and love her — I have given her my whole heart/ 

' And she — has she returned your love V 

^ Wonld that I conld say sorely yes 1 Alas I I am still in 
donbt/ 

* This is strange. sir, tell me who yen are I I need not 
question what you have said. I perceive that you know my Bis- 
ter — and who I am. It is true : I am Marian Holt— «Bd yoa t 
you are from Tennessee V 

' 1 have come direct from it.' 

* From the Obion 1 Perhaps from '— 

* From your father's clearing on Mud Greek, Marian.' 

' Oh, thia is unexpected — what fortune to have met yoo, sir I 
f on have seen my sister V 

* I have.' 

* How long has it been once you saw her V 
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Scarcely a month.' 

do lately t And how looks she 7 She is well V 

How looks she ? — ^Beaatifol, Marian, like yoorself. She was 
¥ «• too, when I last saw her.' 

Dear Lilian I — ^bow glad I am to hear she is well, and bean 
tifu^ 1 know she is — Tery, very beaatifuL Ah I me— they saic 
I Wto3 so too, hot my good looks have been lost in the wilderness 
A life like that I lead soon takes the softness f^om a girl's cheeks. 
Bnt Lilian I sir I tell me of her 1 1 long to hear of her — to 
see her. It is but six Biontbs, and yet I think it six years since 
I saw hbr. Oh I how I long to fold my arms around her I to 
twine h^r beantifnl golden hair aronnd my fingers, to gace into 
her blue innocent eyes I' 

My heart echoed Ibe longings. 

' Sweet little Lilian 1 Ah I — little — perhaps not, sir. She 
will be grown by this. A woman like myself.' 

' Almost a won^n.' 

' Tell me, sir — did she ^eak of me ? Oh, tell me— what said 
she of her sister Marian 7^ 

The qnestion was put in a tone that betrayed anxiety* I did 
not leave her to the torture of suspense; but hastily repeated the 
endearing expressions that Lilian had uttered in her farour. 

* Good, kind Lil I I knc w she loves me as I do her— we had 
DC other companions — ^none I may say for years, only father him« 
•elf. And father — ^is he well 7' 

There was a certain resen^tion in the tone of this interroga* 
tory, that contrasted strangely with that used whe» Sineaking of 
her sister. I well knew why. 

' Yes,' I replied, 'your father Li also well.' 

There was a pause that promised embarrassment — a short in- 
terral of silence. A qnestion occurred to mo that ended it. 

* Is there no one else about whom you would desire to hear 7* 
I looked into her eyes as I put the question. The colouf 

upon her cheeks went and came like the changing hues of the 
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chameleon Her bosom rose and fell in short couvalsivp Ureatl^ 
logs ; and despite an evident effort to stifle it, an aadiwe sigb 
escaped her. 

The signs were sufficient. I needed no further conflrmation 
of mj belief. Within that breast was a souvenir, that in inter- 
est far exceeded the memories of either sister or father. The 
crimson flush upon her cheek, the quick heaving of the chest, the 
half-hindered sigh, were evidence palpable and pronounced. 
Upon the heart of Marian Holt was the image of the handsome 
hunter — Frank Wingrove — ^graven there, deeply and never to 
be effaced. 

' Why do you ask that question V at length she inquired in a 
voice of assumed calmness. 'Know you anything of my 
history ? You appear to know all. Has any one spoken of me V 

* Yes— often— one who thinks only of you.' 

' And who, may I ask, sir, takes this single interest in a poor 
outcast maiden V 

* Ask your own heart, Marian 1 or do you wish me to name 
himr 

' Name him 1' 

* Frank Wingrove.' 

She did not start. She must have expected that name, since 
there was no other to be mentioned. She did not start, though 
a sensible change was observable in the expression of her counte- 
nance. A slight darkling upon her brow, accompanied by a pal* 
lor and compression of the lips indicated pain. 

* Frank Wingrove,' I repeated, seeing that she remained silent 
' I know not why I should have challenged you to name him,' 

said she, still preserving the austere look. 'No^ thss you hare 
done so, I regret it. I had hoped never to hear his name agaia 
In truth, I had well-nigh forgotten it.' 

I did not believe in the sincerity of the assertiofh There was 
a slight tincture of bravado in her tone that belied it. It was th# 
lips alone that were speaking, and not the heart. 
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It was fortimate that Wiogrcnre was not within earshot. Thi 
spoech would hare Blain him. 

* Ahy Marian V I said appeaUnglj, * he has not forgotten 
yours * 

' No, I suppose he mentions it with boasting/ 

* Say rather with bewailing.' 

* Bewailing 1 Indeed I that he did not sncceed in betraying mef 
' Far otherwise— he has been true to yon.' 

' It is false, sir ; yon know not, perhaps, that I was myself 
a witness of his base treachery. Saw him '—— 

' What you saw was a mere accidental circumstance, nor was 
it of his seeking. It was the fault of the Chickasaw, I can assure 
you.' 

' Ha I ha 1 ha 1 An accidental circumstance,' rejoined she, 
with a contemptuous laugh: 'truly a rare accident I It was 
guilt, sir. I saw him with his arms around her — with my own 
eyes I saw it. What further proof needed I of his perfidy V 

' You saw that, I know ; but ' 

* More than saw it : I heard of his faithlessness. Did not she 
herself declare it — ^in Swampvllle— elsewhere — ^boasted of it even 
to my own sister I More still : another was witness to his vile 
conduct — ^had often seen him in her company. Hal little 
dreamed he, while dallying in the woods with his red-skinned 
squaw, that the earth has ears and the trees have tongues. The 
deceiver did not dream of that I' 

' Fair Marian, they are foul calumnies ; and whoever has 
given utterance to them did so to deceive you. Who, may I ask, 
was that other witness who has so misled you 7' 

' Oh ! it matters not now — another villain like himself — one 
who Oh Qod 1 I cannot tell you the horrid history — ^it it 

too fearfully black to be believed.' 

' Nay tell it me. I half know it already; but there are somt 
points I wish explained — ^for your sake — for Wingrove's — for the 
sake of your sister'—— 
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' My sister t Bow ean it concern her 7 Sardy It doei not f 
Explain your meaning, sir.' 

I endeavoured to aToid the look of earnest inquiry that wai 
turned upon me. I was not yet prepared to enter upon th« 
explanation. 

' Presently/ I said, ' you shall know all that has transpired 
since your departure from home ; but fii-st tell me of yourielf. 
YoQ have promised me. I ask it not from motiTes of idle euri- 
osity. I have freely confessed to yon my love for your sister. It 
is that which has brought me bere-^it is that which impels me to 
question you.' 

^ AU this Is mystery to me/ replied the huntress, with a look 
of extreme bewilderment. * Indeed, sir, you appear to know aM 
— more than I — but in regard to myself, I believe you are dis- 
interested, and I shall willingly answer any question you may pai 
to me. 60 on I I shall conceal nothing.' 

' Thanks 1' said I. ' I think I can promise you that you wiH 
have no reason to regret your confidence.' 



CHAPTER L XXXIV, 

PLATING C0NFKS80B. 

I WAS not without suspicion as to the motive of her comfflaii* 
anee — in fact I nuderstood it. Despite the declamatory denial 
she had given to its truth, my defence of Wingrove, I saw, had 
made an impression upon her. It bad no doubt produced 
pleasant reflections; and rendered myself indirectly an object of 
gratitude. It was natural that such kindness should be recip- 
rocated. 

My own intent in 'confessing' the girl was two-fold. Firtt^ 
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on WlngroTe*s aocoant— -for notwithstandiD^ all that had beea 
said and done, her lore for him migki kate passed. If so^ intsiead 
of that happy reiuiioQ of two loving hearts, which I had aniici* 
pated bringing about, I should be the witness of a most pakfol 
interview. 

Who coold read the secrets of a woman^ heart 1 Who trace 
H through all its eccentric ineliniogs ? A heart, to4>, like hers— • 
{yroad and impassible to the ordinary emotions of onr nature. It 
had beea ntdelj chafed. How knew I bat that the biow which 
her love had received had dethroned it forever f 

Icoold not think so: bat I was desiroas of bekig oertaia ; and 
the certainty woald be easily obtained. 

This, however was bat a secondary object. Of more import- 
ance was my other parpose — siaee it bore directly apoa the &te 
of Lilian — the probable peril in which she was placed. It wae 
the strange story of the trapper that was embittering my thoaghts. 
Was the aoconat true f Marutn aioae coaki contradict or eoa 
firm it. 

Withoat farther delay I catered apoa the theme. Aka 1 it 
was trae to the letter. 

' And did yoar father force yoa to this marriage P 

Tbe answer was given hesitatingly. 

* He did.' 

* For what reason, do yoa know f 

* I eoald never tell — the man had some power ever hfm, t)at 
how or in what way, I knew not then, nor do I now. My fa- 
ther told me It was a debt — a large sum which he owed him, 
and could not pay. I know not whether it was that. / hope U 
%ms! 

* Yoa think, then, that Stebbins used some such means to force 
yonr mtber's eoitsent V 

* I am sure of it. My father told me as much. He said thai 
by marrying Stebbins I conld ^ve him from disgrace ; and en* 
tnahed rather ifaaa forced me to it* Toa know, sir, I eoold aol 
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ask wbj ; be was my father. I do think that it was not hk 
wish that I should have that man ; hot something threatened 
him.' 

' IMd jour father know it was a false marriage V 
'No, no ; I can never think that. I am sure the TiUaiu de 
ceiTed him, as he did me. Oh 1 father could never hare done so ! 
People, I believe, thought him wicked, because he was short 
with them, and used rough language ; but he was not wicked 
Something had crossed him ; and he drank. He was at timet 
unhappy, and peiiiaps ill-tempered with the world ; but never 
with us. He was always kind to sister and myself — ^never 
scolded us. Ah I no, sir', I can never think he knew that.' 
*He knew that Stebbins was a Mormon— did he not T 

* I have tried to believe that he did not, though Stebbins after 
wards told me sa' 

I well knew that he did, but said nothing. 

' His saying so,' continued she, * proves nothing. If father did 
know of it, I am sure he was ignorant of the wickedness of these 
peo{Je. There were stories about them, but there were others 
who contradicted these stories, and said they were all soaadal— 
so little does the world know what is true from what i« false. I 
learned afterwards that the very worst that was said was even 
less than the truth.' 

' Of course, you knew nothing of bis being a Uormon P 

* O sir, how could I ? There was nothing said of that. He 
pretended he was emigrating to Oregon, where a good many had 
gone. Had I known the truth, I would have drowned mynelf 
rather than have gone with him 1' - 

* After all, you would not have obeyed your father's will in t\m 
matter, had not something else arisen. At his 8<^icitation yoo 
gave your consent : but were you not influenced by the incident 
that had occurred in the forest glade ¥ 

* I have said I should conceal nothing I On discovering the 
falsehood of him who had told me he loved me, I was more tbaft 
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mad — I was rereDgeful ; I will not deny that I felt spite. I 
scarcely cared what became of me — else how coald I have con 
Bcnted to- marry a man for whom I had neither love nor liking \ 
On the contrary, I might almost say I loathed him.' 

* And yon laved the other 7 Speak the trnth, Marian I yoQ 
have promised to»do so— you loved Frank Wingrove ?' 

'I did.' 

A deep-drawn sigh followed the confession. 

* Once more speak the tmth — ^yon love kirn itiUV 

* Oh I if he had been true— if he had been true V 

* If true, you could love him still V 

' Tes, yes I' replied she, with an earnestness not to be mis* 
taken.' 

Happy Mariaa ! From what perils yon have escaped ! You 
ha%e crossed the stormy sea, and know not how near is yoar 
haven of perfect bliss. Would that Lilian was alike delivered 
from danger I 

Shall I disclose to her the terrible sitnation of her sister 7 
Not yet, not yet ! Before that cloud comes, let her enjoy one 
gleam of sunshine. 

< Love him, then, Marian I love him still 1 Frank Wingrove 
is true 1' 

I detailed the proofs of his loyalty from beginning to end. 1 
had learned every circumstance from Wingrove himself, and was 
able to set them forth with all the circumstantiality of truth 
itself. I spoke with as much earnestness as if I had been suing 
m my own cause ; but I was listened to with willing ears, and 
my suit was successful. I even succeeded in explaining that sin' 
itUrkiss, that had been the cause of so much misfortune. 

To describe the reunion of the lovers is beyond the power of 
my pen. I could not describe it, for I saw it not. Behind the 
white tilt it took place, unseen by me, but no doubt to the be* 
wildorment of the wounded * infantry,' who with open mouth and 
wondering eyes, lay sheltered under the shadow of the wagon. 
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A moment after, I ascended the sloping path to the stimiQii etf 
the butte. Mj purpose was to see whether the Utahs were yel 
returning from the pnrsnit. I first looked back below. - The re 
united lovers were no longer by the moand. They had did* 
mounted, and; side by side, passed onward to the bank of the 
stream. There stood they, handsome hnnter and beaatiful hna* 
tress-— face to face, and bending towards each other in an 
attitude that betokened the perfect beatitude of boUu 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

riTBTHBB REFLECtXOKS. 

I lOOHT withoat blame have envied them those sweet thTobbingt 
of the heart, so different from my own. Widely diftrekit, iiDM 
mine beat with the most painfal palsatlons. 

The cload which had fallen upon it by the revelations of tlw 
Mexican, had been further darkened by the details that co^ 
firmed them ; and now that the excitement of the conflict waa 
over, and I had an opportunity to reflect npon the future with 
comparative coolness, the agony oi my soul became more concen- 
trated and keen. 

1 scarcely felt joy that my life was saved. I almost wished 
that I had perished by the hands of the Indians 1 

The strange story of the trapper, now fully corroborated by 
its own heroine — with the additional facts obtained from herself 
—were only partially the cause of the hwrid reflections that 
now passed before my mind. Indeed, they were enough of 
themselves to produce emotions sufficiently painful. I could 
ba?e but one belief about the itkti-ntiotis of Scebblns^ aiid that was, 
that the base wretch was playing procurer to his despot master^ 
doubtless to serve seme ends of self-ad vancemer t ; for it is wel/ 
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iCDOwn that each are the titles to promotion ia the Mormon hie^ 
archj. With the experience of her sister fresh before my mind, 
I coold haTe no other thought than that Lilian, too, was being 
led like a lamb to the sacrifict. 

And how was this sacrifice to be stayed I How was the sad 
eatastrophe to be hindered 7 

* It was in the endearoor to answer these interrogatories that I 
felt my feebleness — the ntter absence of strength. 

Had it been ik mere question of orertaking the cararan, there 
would have been no need for the slightest uneasiness. It would 
still be many days — weeks, indeed^ before the nortb»going train 
oonld arriTe at its destination ; and if my apprehensions as to 
the design of Stebbins were well founded, Lilian would be in no 
danger until after her arrival in the 60-cal]ed ' Mormon city.' It 
was there— within the walls of that modem Gh>morrah — upon a 
shrine consecrated to the mockery of eveiy moral sentiment, that 
the sacrifice of virtue was to be offered up — there it was that the 
wolf awaited the lamb for his rictim-bride I 

I knew, if no obstacle should be encountered — such as that 
which had just delayed us — ^that we could easily come up to the 
Mormon emigrants ; and we had no longer a similar obstacle to 
dread. The whole country beyond was Utah territory : and we 
could count upon these Indians as friends. From that quarter 
we had nothmg to apprehend, and the caravan might be ovei* 
taken. 

But what then 7 Even though in company with it, for My 
purpose I should be as powerless as even By what right 
Fhould I interfere with either the squatter or his child ? No 
doubt, it was their determination to proceed with the Mormons, 
and to the Mormon city — at least the father's determination 
This was no longer a matter of doubt ; and what could I urge 
to prevent his carrying it out 7 I had do argument, — ^not th« 
lolour of a claim — for interference in any way. 

Nay, it was more than probable that to the migrating Moi 
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niODS I sbonld be a most unwelcome apparition — ^to Stebbins 1 
certainly should, and perhaps to Holt himself. I might expect 
no very courteous treatment at their hands. With Stebbins for 
their leader, — and that fact was now ascertained — ^I might find 
myself in danger from his DamUs — of whom no doubt there wai 
a party 'policing' the train. 

Such considerations were not to be disregarded. - 1 knew the 
hostility which, even under ordinary circumstances, these fana- 
tics are accustomed to feel towards outsiders from their sect ; but 
I had also heard of their di^pUvy of it, when in possession of the 
power. The 'sectary' who sets foot in the city of the Latter- 
day Saints, or travels with a Mormon train, will be pmdent to 
keep his dissent to himself. Woe to him if he proclaim it too 
boastingly 1 

Not only with difficulties, then, but with dangers, was my pro- 
spect beset ; though the difficulties caused me far more concern 
than the actual dangers. Had Holt been upon my side— had I 
been certain of his consent — ^I should have cared little for the 
dangers of an aMudvm^ the course to which my thoughts now 
pointed. Even had I been sure that Lilian herself would agree 
to such a thing, I should have deemed all danger light, and still 
have entertained a hope of its accomplishment. Alas ! the 
father toovM not consent — the daughter might not ? 

It was the doubt that gave the darkest shade to my reflections. 

I continued them, turning the subject oyer and over — ^riewing 
it in every shape and from every side. 

Surely Holt would not contribute to the ruin of his daughter 
— for in no other light did I regard her introduction to the society 
of the Mormon city. There was manhood in the man — somewhert 
down near the bottom of his heartr— perhaps some remnants of 
rough virtue ? This I had myself proved; and if filial testimony 
were to be trusted, he was not so abandoned a character as he ap 
pcared. Was it possible that he could be aware of the real 
intentions of the churl who was leading him and his )o ruin ? 
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After all, be might not. It is true he mast have known that 
Btebbins was a Mormon; bat as Afarian had suggested — in her 
efforts to justify him, poor girl — he might be ignorant of the trne 
character of these sanctified forbami. The story that Marian 
had died on her way ont, showed that he had been grossly de- 
ceiTed about that matter. It also gave colour to the idea, that 
be might be equally the victim of deception about the other. It 
was in hopes of being able to hold him guiltless that I had so 
closely questioned Marian — for instinct had already whispered 
me that in his hands, more than in anght else, rested my hope or 
my ruin. For that reason had I been so eager to ascertain his 
inclinings. 

That he was under some obligation to the psendo>apostle was 
perfectly clear — more than a mere obligation — something that 
produced a condition of awe ; as I had myself been a witness. 
Some dark secret no doubt was shared between them. Bat were 
t ever so dark, — even were it black murder — it might not be 
on the part of Holt a voluntary endurance ; and Marian had 
hinted at something of this sort. Here — out in the midst of 
the wild desert, far from justice and from judges — punishment for 
an old offence might be less dreaded: and a man of the bold stamp 
of this Tennessee squatter might dream of escaping from the ties 
of terror in which his spirit had so long been writhing. 

Conjectures of this nature were chasing one another througa 
my brain ; and not without the effect of once more giving a 
brighter tinge to the colour of my mental horizon. 
• I naturally turned my eyes upon Marian. In her I beheld 
an ally of no ordinary kind — one whose motive for aiding me to 
rescpe her sister could be scarce less powerful than my own 

Poor girl ! she was still in the enjoyment of those moments of 
bliss I She knew not the misery that was yet in store for her. 
Wingrove had my directions to be silent upon that themt — the 
more easily obeyed in the fullness of his own happiness. 

It was no pleasant task to dash from their lips the cup of 
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Bweet joy; but tbe time was pressiDg, aod as the sacrSlee im i 
come, it might as well be at once. 

I saw that the Utahs had given ap tbe pursuit. Most of tberi 
bad returned to tbe scene of their short eonflict ; while otherSi 
singly or in sq9ads, were coming on towards tbe bntte. The 
women, too, were approaching — some with the wovnded — some 
carrying the bodies of the slain warriors— chanting tbe dismal 
death-song as they marched solemnly along. 

Casting a glance at tbe wailing multitude, I leaped down 1 
the roci^ and rapidly descended to the plain. 



CHAPTER LXXXVL 

A TRX7B TIGRESS. 

I wiiXED ont towards the stream. The lovers met me half 
way. As I looked in their eyes, illumined and sparkling with 
the pure light of love, I hesitated in my intent. 

* After all/ thought I, ' there will not be time to tell ber 
the whole. The Indians will soon be on the ground. Our pre- 
sence will be required in the council; and perhaps it will be bet* 
ter to postpone the revelation till that is over. Let her enjoy 
her new-found happiness for a moment longer.' 

I was thus hesitating — at tbe same time looking the beauti* 
fnl huntress in the face— when all of a sudden I saw her start, 
and fling from her the hand she had been hitherto holding in her 
food clasp I 

Tbe look of her lover— -mine as weU>— was that of bewildered 
astonishment. 

Not so hers. Her cheek turned pale — ^then red — ^tben paled 
again ; while a glance of proud anger shot forth from bet 
eyes I 
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Tbey were turned ont upon the plain, oack opon V\ iq- 
groTe, and then once more qnick and piercing towards the 
lain. 

Merciftil hea^ena I whatconld it mean f 

I faced ronnd in the oirection Indicated bj her glance ; I fonnd 
the explanation. 

The chief, Wa-ka-ra, had arrived xi the bntte; and sat 
halted upon his war^teed by the side of the wagon. There were 
three or fonr other Indians aronnd bim, mounted and afoot ; 
but one on horseback was entirely nnlike the rest : it was a 
woman. 

She was not bound, yet it was easy to see she was a captive. 
This eonld be told by the way she was encircled by the Indians, 
as well as their treatment of her. 

She was on horseback, as already stated, and near to the Utah 
chief — in front of him. 

Neither Wingrove nor I had any diflScolty in identifying the 
eaptive. It was Sa-wa-nee, the Chickasaw. 

The eagle eye of jealonsy had fonnd her equally easy of identi* 
fication; more so ; since it was by it she was first recognised. 
It was upon her that Marian was directing those lightning 
glances. It was she who had caused that convulsive start, and 
those fearful emotions that now proclaimed themselves in the 
countenance of the huntress maiden. 

The storm soon burst. 

' Perjured hypocrite ! This is the love you have sworn, with 
the oath still burning upon your I'psf Once more betrayed t 
man 1 Once more betrayed I Ood I would that I had 
left you to your fhte V 

' I declar, Marian '— — 

' Declare nothing more to me t Enongh ! — ^yonder is your 
Attraction — yonder ! Oh ! to think of this ontrage I Here, 
even here to the wild desert has be bronght her ; she who has 
been the cause of all my nuhappy— — Ha ! she is coming to you I 
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Now, sir, meet her face to face — help her from her horse — ^wail 
upon her I Oo I villaiD, go 1' 

* I swar, Marian, by the li?iu' ' 

His speech was interrapted ; for at that momeot Sa-wa-aee, 
who had shot her horse clear from the entourage of her guards, 
eame galloping upon the groand. 

I was myself so sarprised at this act, that I coald not stir 
from the spot ; and not until the Chickasaw had halted directly 
in front of us, could I believe that I was otherwise than dream- 
ing. Wingrove appeared equally the yictim of a bewildered 
surprise. 

As Su-wa-nee drew up, she gave utterance to a shrill scream ; 
and flinging herself from her horse, bounded straight towards 
Nfarian, who had turned away at the conclusion of her frantic 
speech, and was now close to the bank of the stream, with her 
back towards us. 

There was no mistaking the intention of the Chickasaw. The 
hideous expression of her face, the lurid fire burning iu her 
oblique eyes— the white teeth shining and wolf-like — all be- 
trayed her horrid design, which was further made manifest by a 
long knife seen glittering in her grasp I 

With all my voice I raised a warning shout : Wingrove 
did the same — so, too, the Utahs who were following their 
captive. , 

The shout was heard and heeded. Fortunately it was so ; 
else in another instant warning would have been too late, and 
the vengeful Chickasaw would have launched herself upon her 
Victim. 

Marian turned at the cry ; she saw the approaching danger ; 
and with the subtle quickness of that Indian nature common to 
both, she placed herself in an attitude of defence. 

She had bo weapon. Her late love*scene needed none. Hei 
rifle had been left by the butte, and she was without arm or an/ 
kind ; bat quick as thought she wound the Mexican serape aboru 
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lier ann, and held it to Bbield her bodj from tae tttPeatened 
thrust. 

The Chickasaw paosed as if to make more certaiu of her 
blow ; and for a moment the two stood face to face, glariag at each 
other with that look of concentrated rage, which jealoasy alone 
oan gi?e. It was t^e tigress aboat to spring opoa the beastiiol 
fwinther that has crossed her path. 

All this action was well-nigh iBstamtaneoas — so qaick im ite oo- 

• earreoce that aeither I nor WiugroFe eoald get op ia tine to 

hinder the aasailaat. We both hurried forward as fast as it was 

tn oar power ; bat we should have beea too late, had the throat 

been better aimed, or less skilfully iMroided, 

It was given. With a scream, the Ohidnasaw shot forward 
«nd dealt the stroke ; bot by a dezterous jsleight, the hantreas 
received it on ihe mrof^ and the blade glanced harmlessly 
aside. 

We rushed oa to get between them ; but at that momeat a 
third combatant had mingled in the fray ; and the safety of 
Marian was secured. It was not the hand of man that had res- 
cued her ; but one whom perhaps she deemed more faithful. It 
was the dog Wolf 1 

The impetus which the Indian had given to the thrust, and 
its consequent failure, had carried her past her intended victim. 
She was turning with the design of renewing the attack, when 
the dog rushed upon the ground. With a savage growl he sprang 
forward ; and vaulting high into the air, launched hunself ou the 
breast of the Chickasaw, at the same inatant seizing her by the 
throat I 

In this position he clung, holding on by his terrible teeth, aad 
aided by his paws with which he kept constantly clawing the 
bosom of the Indian I 

It was a pamful spectacle : and now that Marian was safe, 
Wingrove and I ran onward with the intention of releasing the 
wretched Chickasaw from the grasp of the dog. Before we 

17 
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eoold gei near, both Tictim and ayenger disappeared from am 

■igbt. 

The Indian in her wild terror had been retreating backward 
In this waj she had reached the bank ; and fallen back dow» 
^ard npon the water I 

' As we arriyed npon the edge, neither woman nor dog was Tisi- 
ble. Both had sunk to the bottom ; bat ahnost on the instant, 
thej reai^ared on the snrfaee, the dog uppermost — ^his teeth 
still fastened npon the throat of his homan victim. • 

Half-a-doasen men leaped into the water ; and after a straggle, 
the sayage animal was dragged from his hold. 

It was too late. The sharp incisors had done their dread 
work ; and as the body of the wretched woman was raised otci 
the bank, those who lifted it perceived that the last breath had 
gone oat of it. The limbs were supple, and the poise no longef 
beat. 

Sa-wa-nee kad ceased to live 1 



CHAPTER LXXXVIL 

ffUBPXOIOVS APrSABAKGES. 

Tbs Indians came crowding around the corpse — both wtf* 
riors and women. Their exclamations betokened no sjmpathj. 
Even the squaws looked on with nupitying aspect — though the 
victim was of their own race and sex. They knew she bad 
been allied with their enemies ; and had been witnesses of hei 
savage assault upon Maramtt, thongh ignorant of its motive. 
Some of them who had lost kindred in the strife, already stirred 
bj grief and furj, were proceeding to insult the lifeless and 
notilaled remains — to matilate them still more I 

I torned away from the sickening sight Neither the de»i 
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Dor the liTUig, that compoeed this ghastly tableaa, had farther 
interest for me. 

My glanoe, wandcriDg in search o^ other forms, first fell npoc 
that of Wingrove. He was standing near, in an attitodo that 
betokened extreme prostration of spirit. His head drooped for- 
ward over his breast ; bat his eyes were not directed to the 
ground : they were torned upward, gazing after a form that 
was passing away. It was that of the huntress. She had re- 
gained he: horse, and was riding off, followed by the dog. 
She went slowly — as if irresolute both as to the act and the 
direction. In both, the horse appeared to have his will : the 
reins rested loosely upon his withers, while his rider seemed 
wrapped in a silent abstraction. 

I was hastening towards my Arab, with the design of joining 
her, when I saw that I was anticipated. Another had con- 
ceived a similar intention. It was Wa-ka-ra. 

The young chief, still on horseback, was seen spurring oat 
from the midst of his men, and guiding his war-steed in the 
direction taken by the huntress. Before I could reach my horse, 
he had galloped up, and falling into a gentle pace, rode ou by 
her side. 

I did not attempt to follow them. However ill-timed the in- 
terview, or whatever might be its object, it was not for me to 
interfere. Even had I risked the rudeness, the policy of 
doiug so would have been doubtful ; and it was chiefly this 
thought that restrained me. Somewhat chagrined at having 
my designs interrupted, I gave up the intention of mounting my 
borse, and turned back towards Wingrove. 

As soon as I was near enough to read the expression upoo 
his features, I saw that my chagrin was more than shared by 
him. An emotion of most rancorous bitterness was burning iu 
the breast of the yoang bacKWOodsman. His glance was fixed 
apon the two forms slowly receding across the plain. He was 
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regarding every moTement of both with that keen coiMsentratet 
gaze, which jealonsy alone can giYc. 

' Nonsense, Wingrove 1' ^id I, reading the thoaghts of bii 
heart. ' Don't let that trouble you : there's nothing between 
them, I can assure you.' 

Verily, I wa? not so confident in offering this assurance. For 
the Indiac, I could not answer. Though he were the coldest of 
his continent race — as bronze or marble — ^he could scarcely fail 
to be stirred by the contemplation of such a companion T 
There might be nothing on her side f and yet, withal, the Utah 
chief was a splendid specimen of humanity : to all appearance, 
and by all accounts, noble and chivalric — certainly brave and 
handsome- with a figure scarcely surpassed by that of Phosbus, 
and features that, even under the spoiling of the war*paint, pro- 
claimed their elegant outlines. And this maiden of acme per* 
ceptions — ^herself a samg-mttSe — of strong passions and powers- 
might she not have perceived these high qualities f Might she 
not have looked upon them with predilection ? But for tlie love- 
scene lately enacted, I should have regarded an afTumative 
answer to the question as not only possible, but proljuble 
Even now, as I looked after the two forms, and noted iUn bear 
ing of the savage chief, as In close converse he bent guUautly 
over to the ear of his beautiful pro^^^^-^while she, on her part, 
seemed less to droop with despondence — I could almost fancy a 
relationship between them fatal to the peace of my companion. 

But no — no I The scene, I had so lately witnessed between 
her and Wingrove, was wreathed with acts and expressions oi 
still greater endearment. The fond clasp of the hands — the 
love-light burning in the eyes of both, plainly mutual and re- 
ciprocal — were proofs of a true attachment — one that tAe 
veriest coquette could not have shaken off in such hasty fashic^ 
Impossible ! The scenes might, and did, present a oertaia 
similaritf i but both could not be genuine. 
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Pjor Wlngrore 1 It was not in bis power to reasoD thus — n< 
more than in that of any other circomstanced aa he. The lover'i 
heart may be wrong by donbts — even before the echoes of th« 
affirming oath have ceased to Tibrate on his ear I 

' It's kind o' yon, captV rejoined he ; * but arter all that*^ 
passed, I don' know what to think. If she's false arter that, an 
wi' an Indyen too, by—, I'd feel like killin' o* her I oh I' 

A groan followed the hypothetical threat. 

' Come, comrade I calm yonr passion. There's nothing what* 
ever to justify yonr suspicions— on her side, I am sure of it : she 
has herself told me sa' 

* Sure, capt'n, she kudn't love both o' us ?' 

I could not help smiling at the question — ^uttered as it was 
in a tone of innocent but earnest appeal I hastily replied in the 
negative. 

* She bcs bat this minit told me she loved me : said it, an' 
wnd a swore to it, if I hed liked. I war as happy as the flowers 
o' May : for it war the first time she iver said that wi' her own 
lips ; and jest look now I — look yonder 1' 

With the shadow deepening more darkly on his brow, he 
nodded towards those of whom we were speaking. Certainly the 
spectacle was enough to excite the suspicious of a le^^s jealous 
lover — if not to justify them. Both the equestrians had halted at 
a distaut part of the plain. They were not so distant but that 
their attitudes could be told. They still remained on horseback ; 
but the liorses were side by side, and so near each other that the 
bodies of their riders appeared almost touching. The head of the 
chief was bent forward and downward ; while his hand appeared 
extended from his side, as if grasping that of the huntress I 

It wa;: a fearful tableau for a lover to contemplate — even at a 
distance ; and the white lips, clenched teeth, and quick irregular 
beating of Wingrove's heart — ^perfectly audible to me as I stood 
beside huu — ^told with what terrible em/)tions the picture wai 
laspiring him. 
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I was myself pnzded at the attitude of the Utah diief— 4tf 
well as the silent complaisance with which his attentions ap- 
peared to be received. 

It certainly had the seeming of gallantry — thongh I was loath 
to believe in its reality. In truth I coqid not give credenco to 
inch a thought. It was not human nature — not even woman's — 
to play false in such scmsfagon. 

The appearance must certainly be a deception f 

I was eudeavonring to conjecture an explanation, when a 
moving object attracted my attention. It was a horseman who 
appeared npon the plain, beyond where the huntress and the 
chief had halted. To our eyes, he was nearly in a line with 
them — approaching down the valley from the upper cafion — out 
of which he had evidently issued. He was still at a considerable 
distance from the other two ; but it could be seen that he waa 
coming on at full gallop and straight towards them. In a few 
moments, he would be up to where they stood. 

I watched this horseman with interest. I was in hopes he 
would keep on his course, and interrupt the scene that was ap« 
nojing myself, and torturing my companion. 

I was not disappointed in the hope. The hurrying horseman 
kept straight on ; and having arrived within a few paces of 
the ground occupied by the others, he drew his horse to f» 
halt. 

At the same instant, the Utah chief was seen to separate from 
Lis companion ; and riding up to the stranger, appeared to enter 
Into conversation with him. 

It had the show of being some matter of interest or secrecy 
between them : since they remained apart, as if in earnest con* 
rerse. 

After some minutes had elapsed, the chief faced round to tho 
huntress ; and apparently giving utterance to some parting 
Fpeeeh, headed his horse towards the butte, and along with tb# 
Umnger, came galloping downward. 
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Tbe huntress kept her place ; bat I saw her dismoant and 
9<\oop down over the dog, as if caressing him. 

I resoked to seize the opportuniij of speaking with her 
alone ; and, bidding WingroYe to wait for my return, I once 
more hastened towards mj horse. 

Perhaps I shonld encoanter the chief on the way 1 perhaps he 
night not exactly like the proceeding f Bat Marian mast be 
commaoicated with upon sometbiug besides matters of love ; 
and my honest intention rendered me less timid aboat any idle 
coustraction the savage might please to put npon my condoct 

Thas fortified, I leaped to the back of my steed, and horriad 
rff npon my errand. 



CHAPTER LXXXVin. 

▲ PB18B 1CLAIR0I8SSHKV1. 

As we rode in connter-directions, I met the chief almost cm 
the instant. I was slightly surprised that he passed without 
taking notice of me t He could not fail to guess whither I was 
going, as I was heading straight for the huntress ; and there 
was no other object to have drawn me in that direction. He did 
not even appear to see me ! As he passed at a rapid pace, }iia 
eyes were bent forward upon the butte, or turned towards the 
horseman who galloped by his side. Perhaps tbe communicatioa 
which the latter had just made to him was absorbing his thoughts f 
This might account for his indifference to the moyement I was 
making? 

The strange horseman was an Indian. From the absence of 
tile war-costame, I could tell he had not been engaged in the 
late conflict, but had just arrived from some distant journey—-' 
DO doubt, a messenger who brought news. His jaded horse an^ 
dusty garb justified this conjecture. 
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EqfnalTj desirona of shaimiDg aa encoanter, I passed tie tiN 
borsemea in silence^ and kept oa mj course. 

As I drew near to the hnntress-maideii, I was specnlatiBg od 
the reception I might expect, and the explaaatiOD I ought tc 
give. How would she receive oie 7 Not with mneli grace, I 
feared \ at all eTcnts, t>ot till she shoald hear what I had %» 
say. The ambignons and ill-timid appearance of the OhickasaWy 
combined with the sinister and dramatic incident which fol- 
lowed, must hare produced on her miod eccentric and erroncoof 
impressions. Tke effect' would naturally be to falsify, not only 
the protestations of her lorer, bnt my own testimony borne in 
bis behalf, and indeed all else she had been told. It was not 
difficnlt to predict an ungracioas reception. 

As approached, she gave over caressing the dog, and 
sprang to the back of her horse. I was in fear that she wonld 
iide off and shun me. I knew I could easily orertake her ; bat 
a chase of this nature would scarcely haye been to my liking. 
Sbe seized hold of her bridle, and for a moment seemed irreso- 
Hite ; but curiosity as to what I might ba?e to eommanicate-* 
perhaps some stronger feeling — at length usurped the sway: 
the rein dropped from her fingers, and in an attitude of listlesa 
ndilTerenee she awaited my approach. 

Eren after I had ridden up to her side, she gaye neither 
glance nor gesture of recognition ; but, murmuring some words 
of endearment to the dog, appeared to be alone interested io 
the moyements of the animal I 

'Marian Holt I' I said in a tone of gentle remonstrance 
your suspicions are unjust — I haye come to offer yon an ex 
pfanation ' 

' I need none/ interrupted she in a quiet yoico, but without 
raising her eyes. A gentle waye of her hand accompanied thf 
words. I thought both the tone and the gesture were m 
pellent ; but soon perceiyed that I was mistaken. 

* I need none/ she repeated, ' all 'las been explained.' 
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' Explaiued I How V I inquired, taken by snrprise at t Je qp- 
expected declaration. 

* Wa-ka-ra has told me all.' 

* What I— of Su-wa-nee V 

A gestnro of assent was the answer. 

' I am glad of this. Bat Wa-ka-ra i how knew he the di 
cumstances V 

* Partly from the Mezfcan, to whom your people have com- 
municated them — partly from the captive Arapahoes. Enougi: 
— I am satisfied.' 

* And you forgive Wingrove I' 

' Forgiveness now lies upon his side. I have not only wronged 
nim by my suspicions, but have reviled him I deserve his con* 
tempt. / can scarcely hope to be forgiven.' 

Light had broken upon me — bright light it was for Win- 
grove I The suspicious dueikf with the Utah chief was ex- 
plained. Its innocence was made further manifest, by what 
came under my eyes at the moment. On the arm that wa^ 
raised in gesture, I observed a strip of cotton wound round it 
above the wrist. A spot of blood appeared through the rag. 

* Ha ! you are wounded I' said I, noticing the bandage. 

' It is nothiug — merely a scratch made by the point of th€ 
knife. Wa-ka-ra has bound it up. It still bleeds a little, but i( 
is nothing.' 

It was the rdle of the surgeon, then, the chief had been play 
Ing when seen in that suspicious attitude ! More light for Win* 
frove. 

' What a fiend I' I said, my reflection directed towards Sa-wa* 
nee ' She deserved death 1' 

' Ah, poor unfortunate wretch I it was a terrible fate ; and 
whether she deserved it or not, I cannot help feeling pity for her. 
I would to God it had been otherwise ; but this faithful com« 
paniou saw the attempt upon my life ; and when any one attacks 
me, nothing can restrain him. It is not the first time he haf 

n* 
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protected me from an enemy. Ah me I mine has been a life M 
Bad ereuts — at least the last six months of it.' 

1 soon rescued her from these gloomy reflections. I foresaw 
the termination of her troubles. Their end was near. Words 
of cheer were easily spoken. I could promise her the forgiveness 
of her lover ; since I knew how freely and promptly that would 
bo obtained. 

* Ah, Marian/ I said, ' a bright future is before you« Would 
that I could say as much for myself — for your sister Lilian ]' 

' Ha 1' exclaimed she, suddenly excited to an extreme point of 
interest, ' tell me of my sister — ^yon promised to do so 7 Surely 
she is not in danger V 

I proceeded to reveal everything — ^my own history-— my first 
interview with Lilian — my love for her, and the reasons I had 
for believing it to be returned — the departure from Tennes- 
see with the Mormon — our pursuit of the train, and capture by 
the Indians — in short, everything that had occurred, up to the 
hour of my meeting with herself. I added my suspicions as to 
the sad destiny for which her sister was designed, which my own 
fears hindered me from concealing. 

After giving way to those natural emotions which such a 
revelation was calculated to excite, the huntress-maiden suddenly 
resumed that firmness peculiar to her character ; and at once 
entered with me into the consideration of some plan by which her 
sister might be saved from a fate, which her own experience told 
her could be no other than infamous. 

Yes I' cried she, giving way to a burst of anguish, * too well 
know I the design of that perjured villain. father ! lost — 
dishonoured ! Oh sister I bartered — betrayed I Alas ! poof 
Lilian 1' 

Nay— do not despair I — ^there is hope yet. But we most not 
lose time. We must at once depart hence, and continue the pnr* 
•nit.' 

' True — and I shall go with you. 7ou promised to take me ic 
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ty home f Take me now where joa will — anywhere that I may 
iflbsst in saving mj sister. Mercifnl Heaven t She too in the 
power of that monster of wickedness I' 

Winirrove wildly happy — at once forgiving and forgiven — 
wna now called to oar council. The faithfnl Sure-shot was also 
admitted to the knowledge, of everything : for we might stand 
need -^f his efficient arm. 

We *ound an opportunity of conferring apart fhom the 
Indians- Jbr the $calp-danot now engrossed their whole atten^ 
tioD ; and, withdrawing some distance firom the noisy ceremony, 
we proceeded to discuss the possibility of rescuing Lilian Holt from 
the grasp of that knave into whose power the inno^^Aut girl bai^ 
90 anprotectedly fallen. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

PLAKVINO AN ABDUCTIOW. 

OcR deliberations occupied font a brief time. I had already 
considered the subject in all its bearings, and arrived at the con- 
viction that there was only one course to be followed, by which 
Lilian's safety could be secured — that is, her abduciion from the 
Mormon camp. 

lu this opinion her sister fully agreed. She knew it would be 
idle to expect that the wolf would willingly yield up his victim ; 
atic^ the painful thought was pressing upon her that even her 
own father, hoodwinked by the hypocrites that surrounded liim, 
might reject the opportunity of saving his child I He would not 
be the only parent, who, blinded by this abominable delusion, 
has so sacrificed upon the unhallowed altar of Mormondom. Of 
this melancholy fact Marian wa» not ignorant. Her unhappi 
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ournej across the great plains had revealed to her many a 
strange incident — ^many a wicked phase of the haman heart. 

Ail agreed that Lilian must be taken from the Mormons, 
either by force or by stealth. It mast be done, too, before they 
could reach the Salt Lake Oity. Once npon the banks of the 
Transatlantic Jordan, these pseudo-saints would be safe from the 
interference of their most powerful enemies. There the deed of 
abduction would be no longer possible ; or, if still possible, toe 
lai€. 

Was it practicable elsewhere — ^upon the route 7 and how was 
it to be effected ? These were the questions that occupied us. 

There were but three men of us : for the Irishman, now com* 
pletely hors de combat, must be left behind. True, th^ huntress 
maiden, who had declared her determination to accompany us, 
might well be counted as a fourth — ^in all four guns. But what 
would four gnus ayail against more than ten times the num- 
ber ? Wingrove had learned from the wretched Chickasaw that 
there were a hundred men with the Mormon train. It was idle, 
therefore, to think of an abductiou by force. That would hare 
been sheer Quixotism — only to end fatally for all of us. 

And was it not equally idle to dream of an abduction by 
stealth ? 

Verily, it seemed so. How were we to approach this Mor- 
mon host — how enter their camp, guarded as it would be by 
the jealous vigilance of lynx-eyed villains f By day, it wotild be ~ 
impossible ; by night, hazardous, and equally impracticable for 
our purpose. We could not join company with these clannish 
emigrants without offering some excuse. What pretext could 
we put forward ? Had we been strangers to them, we might 
have availed ourselves of some plausible story, but unforti;natelj 
it was not so. All of us, except Sure-shot, would be km^wn to 
their leader. My presence, however unexpected, would ^t once 
proclaim my purpose to this keen-witted knave ; and as fof 
Marian Holt, hers would be a position of positive dange* ^\'*\ 
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e^oftlling that in which her sister wa& now placed. Stebbini 
conld daim her — ^if not by a trae hasbaQd's right, at least, bj 
the laws of Mormon matrimouy ; and, of course, bj those laws 
would the case be judged in a Mormon camp — ^the apostle him- 
Bcir being their interpreter ! 

The hope which I had bnilt upon the prospect of an alliance 
with Marian was, that bj her intercession, Lilian might be in- 
duced voluntarily to make her escape^ren, if necessary, from 
herfaiher! 

I had conceiTed the hope too hastily — without dwelh'ng npon 
the danger to Marian herself. This was now evident to Win- 
grove and myself. Marian, therefore, conld not enter the Mor- 
mon camp. We did not dream of submitting her to a danger 
that might too probably conduct to a double sacrifice — two vic- 
tims instead of one. 

Our thoughts now turned npon the ex-rifleman. He was the 
only one of us unknown to the leader of the Mormons, and to 
Holt himself. To Sure-shot our hopes were transferred. He 
might join the train on some pretext-^the rest of us remaining 
at a distance. By his agency, a communication might be eflfected 
with Lilian herself ; the proxunity of her sister made known ; 
the perils of her own situation — of which, no doubt, the young 
creature was yet entirely ignorant. Her scruples overcome by a 
knowledge of her own danger, she would herself aid in contriv 
ing a plan of escape f 

For such a purpose. Sure-shot was the man, adroit, crafty, 
courageous. 

It may be wondered why in this emergency we had not 
thought of Wa-ka-ra : sure he could have given us effective aid 7 
With his mounted warriors, he could soon have overtaken the 
Mormon train, surrounded it, and dealt out the law to its leader. 

We knew all this, and did think of Wa-ka-ra. We thought 
rf appealing to him, and had not yet given up the design. But 
we had already learnt the improbability of our appeal being 
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acted upon. Marian bad interpreted to us the Tieirs of thv 
Utah chief in relation to the Mormons. These wily diplomatisti 
nad, from their first settlement in the Utah territory, conned the 
alliance of Wa*ka-ra and his band. They had macie mach of 
the warlike chief — ^had won his confidence and friendship-— and 
at that hour the closest intimacy existed between him and the 
Mormon prophets. For this reason, Marian believed it would 
require a stronger motive than mere personal friendship, to 
make him act as their enemy. 

' Perhaps/ thought I, ' in this be may have a stronger motive 
Or has the Utah chief so long contemplated bis fair proUgc^ 
only with the eye of friendship 1 If so, his heart must be colder 
than the snow shining on yonder summit ! 

I gave not utterance to these thoughts. The last hypothesis 
was partially true. The first and second as I afterwards learned, 
were erroneous. Fortunate for Frank Wingrove that they were 
80 f 

In such an important enterprise no chance should be left an- 
tried. I was determined none should be ; and therefore incited 
Marian to make the appeal to the Utah chief. She consented. 

It was worth the experiment. Should the answer prove 
favourable, our difficulties would soon disappear, and we might 
hope for a speedy success If otherwise, our prospects would 
still be the same — no worse : for worse they could scarcely be. 

Marian left us, and proceeded on ber errant to the chief. We 
saw him withdraw from the ceremonies, and, going apart engaged 
with her in what appeared an earnest and animated conversation. 
With hopeful hearts, we looked on. Wingrove was no longer 
jealous. I had cured him witb a hint ; and the bandaged arm 
of his betrothed had explained the delicate attentions which the 
Indian had beea seen to bestow on her. 

The dialogue lasted for ten minutes — the speakers at inteiv 
tals glancing towards us \ but we knew the theme, and patiently 
awaited the issue. 
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I: was BOOB to be declared to as. We saw the chief way*' 
Lis hand — as a signal that tlie conversation was ended ; and the 
speakers parted. Wa-ka-ra walked back among his warriors, 
while Marian was seen retaruing towards ns. 

We scrutinised her countenance as she approached, endeavour- 
ing to read in it what our wishes dictated— an affirmative to our 
appeal. Her step was buoyant, and her glance, if not gaj, at 
least not one that betokened disappointment. We were unable tc 
determine, however, until her words declared the answer of tlie 
chief. 

As Marian had anticipated, he could not consent to act openly 
against the Mormons ; but the tale had enlisted his sympathy ; 
and he had even suggested a plan by which we might carry out 
our design without his interference. It was this ; the horseman 
that had just arrived was a messenger from the Mormons. Un- 
able to find the Coochetopa Pass, they were still encamped in 
the gteat valley of San Luis, on the banks of the Bio del Norte. 
The only one of them who had been across the plains before 
was their leader — Stebbins of course — and he, haying gone by 
the Cherokee trail and Bridger's Pass, was entirely unacquainted 
with the route they were now following. They were in need of 
a guide ; and having encountered the Indian at this crisis, and 
learned that he belonged to the band of Wa-ka-ra — not far off, 
as the man informed them — they had despatched him to the 
Utah chief, with a request that the latter would furnish them 
with a guide, and two or three of his best hunters. 

Before Marian had ended her explanation, I had divined the 
scheme. We were to personate the guide and hunters. Thai 
was the suggestion of the Utah chief. 

It was perfectly feasible. Nothing can be easier than to 
toimterfeit the semblance of the American Indian. The colour 
of the skin is of no consequence. Ochre, charcoal, and vermilion 
putke red maii and white man as like as need be ; and for the 
hair, the black tail of a horse, half covered and confined by the 
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great plained bonnet, with its crest dropping backward, is a 
disgnise not to be detected. The proad savage doffs his eagle 
plnmes to no liring man ; and even the most intmsiTe Mormon 
would not dare to scrutinise too closely the ooiffwrt of a Utah 
Indian. 

The plan was rendered farther practicable by a new and able 
ally enlistening himself into our ranks. This was the brave 
trapper, ' Peg Leg,' who, from a hint given him by the Utah 
chief, volnnteered to act as the guide. The Mexican had already 
conceived an instinctive antipathy towards the Mormon ' here- 
ticos ;' and we might rely upon his fidelity to oar cause. The 
scheme exactly suited the eccentric character of this singular 
man ; and he entered upon his duties con amore and at once. 

By bis assistance, we soon procured the required costumes and 
pigments ; but neither were to be ' put on ' in the presence of 
the Utahs. It was nece&sary that their chief should not be com 
promised by a too conspicuous ' intervention.' 

The friendly chief had hinted a further promise to Marian — 
even an open interference in our favour, should that become 
necessary. He would follow close after the Mormon train ; and 
should our design prove a failure, might then ute hi» ivjiuena la 
our behalf. 

This would have been the best news of all. With such a pros- 
pect, we should have had little to fear for the resolt : but, alas I 
before leaving the ground, an incident occurred that threatened 
to prevent the Utah chief fron fulfilling that promise, howerai 
formally he might have made 't. 
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CHAPTER XO. 

PBOTIOTOB AND PBOT<o£l. 

Thi l&cident referred to was the arrival of a scoat, wh>), afUt 
the coiiflicty had followed upon the trail of the Arapahoes. Thii 
man broaght the intelligence that the scattered enemy had again 
collected — ^that, while fleeing from the rout, they had met with 
a large war-party of their own tribe, accompanied by another 
of their allies, the Cheyennes ; that both together formed a band 
of several hundred warriors, and that they were now marching 
towards the valley of the Huerfano, to take revenge for the 
defeat which the Red-Hand had sustained. 

This unexpected news brought the scalp^ance to an abrupt 
termination, and changed the whole aspect of the scene. The 
women, with loud cries, rushed towards their horses, with the 
intention of betaking themselves to a place of security, while the 
warriors looked to their arms, determined to make stand against 
the approaching foe. 

It was not expected that the enemy would make their attack 
at once ; certainly not before night, aud perhaps not for days. 
The preparations to receive them were therefore entered upon 
with all the coolness and deliberation that attack or defence 
might require. 

The encounter eventually came off ; but it was only afterwards 
that I learned the result. The .Utahs were again victorious. 
Wa-ka-ra in this affair gave another proof of his strategic talent 
He had made stand by the bntte, but with only half of his war- 
riors, distributed in such a manner as to appear like the whuU 
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band. These, Vith their rifles^ coald easily icfeud the raooad 
against the arrows of the enemy ; and did so, during an assault 
Urit lasted for several hours. Meanwhile, the other half of bia 
))and had been posted opoo the blu£&, hidden among the cedars, 
ftnd, desceDdiDg in the night, thej had stolen unexpectedly opon 
Ibr? allied forces, and attacked Ifaem in the rear. A concert 
Mirtie from the monnd had produced complete confusion in th« 
ranks of their eaemies \ and the Utahs oot only obtained a rictory, 
bat * hair' sufficient to keep them scalp-dancing for a DK>nth. 

As I have said, it was afterwards that these facts came to my 
knowledge. I hare here introduced them to show that wt coaU 
■0 lo&ger depend on any eoDttngent iaterTemtioD on the part of 
the Utah chief, and we were ther^ore the more keeely cob- 
•ciOBs that we should bare to rely upon oar own reiiources. 

The Utabs showed no wish to detain us. They felt confident 
in tbeir own strength, and in the fire-weapons— ^which tbey well 
knew bow to use — and, after thanking their friendly chief for the 
great serfice be had rendered as, and confiding oar womided 
eomrade to his care, we parted from him without farther cere- 
BBony. 

I witnessed not his parting with Marian. Between then there 
was an interriew, but of what nature I could not tell The 
baatress had stayed l)ehiad ; and tbe rest having ridden forward, 
no one of us was present at that parting scene. There may 
have been a promise that they should meet again : for that waa 
expected by all oi us ; bat whether there was, or what may have 
been the feeliugn of tbe Indian at parting with his pale-face 
jproU^itt I was not to know. 

It was dif&ralt to believe that the young chief eoold hart 
kx>ked so long on that face, so beaatifoliy fair, without conceive 
Ing a passkm for its possessor. It was equally difficult to believe, 
that if this pafsion existed, he would have thus surrendered her 
to the arms of another 1 An act so disinterested woold liav 
proved him noble indeed — tbe Bella of the North I 
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if the passion really did exist, I knew there could be no reci 
pi >c\xj. As Marian galloped np, and gazed In the eyes of th« 
haudsome hunter — now entirely her own — her ardent glance told, 
that Wingrove was the proud possessor of. that msgu^oeut 
maiden. 

In Tolunteering to be one of onr party, Marian was subcit- 
ting herself to a fearful risk* That of the rest of us was trifiin^ 
in comparison. In reality, we risked nothing, further than the 
failure of our plans ; and a certain punishment, if taken in the 
act of abdaction. Bat even for this the Saints would scarcely 
demand onr lives — ouless in hot blood we should be slain upon 
the instant 

Her position was entirely different The Mormon apostle, 
whether false husband or real, could and would claim her. There 
was no law in that land — at all events, no power — to hinder ni'm 
from acting as he should please ; and it was easy to foresee what 
would be his apostolic pleasure. The very presence of Wingrove 
would stimulate him to a terrible revenge ; and should her Indian 
disguise be detected, Marian might look forward to a fate- 
already deemed by her worse than death. 

She was sensible of all this ; but it did not turn her from her 
determination. Her tender affection for Lilian — her earnest desire 
to save her sister from the peril too plainly impending, rendered 
her reckless about her own ; and the bold girl had formed the 
resolution to dare everything — trusting to chance and her own 
strong will, for the successful accomplishment of her purpose. 

From that purpose I no longer attempted to dissuade her. 
How could I ? Without her aid, my own efforts might prove 
idle and fruitless. Lilian might not listen tome? Perhaps that 
fecret influence, on which I had so confidently calculated, might 
•zist only in a diminished degree 7 Perhaps it might be gone for 
aver ? Strange to say, though I had drawn some sweet infcren'^^s 
from those neglected flowers, every time the houquet came back to 
my memory, it produced a palpable feeling of pain I He who s< 
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cunningly sued, might hope for some measure of sueca^ ? An4 
she, so sweetly solicited — more dangerous than if boldlj beset-* 
had her heart withstood the sapping of such a crafty besieger f 
My influence might indeed be gone ; or if a remnant of it still 
existed, it might not turn the scale against that of her father^-* 
that fearful father 1 What should he .care for one child, who 
had already abetted another to her shame ? 

Possessed by these thoughts, then, I tried not to turn Marian 
from her purpose. On the contrary, I now rather encouraged 
it. On her influence with Lilian I had now placed my chief re- 
liance. Without that I should have been almost deprived of hope* 

It might turn out that Lilian no longer loved me. Time, or 
absence, may have inverted the stylus -upon the tender page of 
her young heart ; and some other image may have become im- 
pressed upon its yielding tablet ? If so, my own would sorely 
grieve ; but even if so, I would not that hers should be corrupted. 
She must not be the victim of a villain, if my hand could hinder 

it. 

' No, Lilian ? though loved and lost, I shall not add to the 

bitterness of your betrayal. My cup of grief will be bitter 

enough without mingling in it the gall of revenge.' 



CHAPTER XCI. 

ABSUMINO THE DISGUIBK. 

We again rode for the upper canon of the Huerfano, keejHiig 
along the bank of the stream. Ten miles further on, we came 
to the forking of two trails — the more southern one leading up 
the Guchada to the pass of Sangre de Cristo. By it had the 
gold-seekers gone in company with the dragoons — the latter en 
rauU for the new military post of Fort Massachusetts ; the fop 
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oacr no dDobt inteLding to take the line of th« Ola j? Mohavo 
to their stUl distaut destioatioQ — the goId-beariDg placers of 
Oalifornia. 

AboYe Its apper canon, the Haerfano bends suddenly to the 
north ; and np its banks lies the route to Robideau's Pass — the 
eame taken bj the Mormon train. 

We had no difficulty in following their trail. The wheel and 
hoof tracks had cut out a conspicuous road, and the numbers of 
both showed that the party was a large one — ^much larger than our 
preyious information had led us to anticipate. This was of little 
consequence, since in any case we could not have used force in 
the accomplishment of our design. I regarded it rather as a 
fayourable circumstance. The greater the multitude, the less 
likelihood of an indiyidnal being closely observed or speedily 
missed. 

We reached Robideau's Pass as the sun was sinking over the 
great plain of San Luis. Within the pass we came upon the 
ground of the Mormon encampment. It had been their halting- 
place of the night before. The wolves prowled among the 
smouldering fires, whose half-burnt fagots still sent up their 
wreaths of filmy smoke. 

We now knew the history of the captured wagon and slain 
teamsters. Our guide had learned it from the Utah messenger. 
It had belonged to the Mormons, who, at the time the. Arapa- 
hoes made their attack, were only a short distance in the advance. 
Instead of returning to the rescue of their unfortunate comrades, 
their dread of the Indians had caused them to yield ready 
obedience to the Napoleonic motto, sauve qui peut ; and they 
hud hurried onward, without making a stop, till night overtook 
them in the Robideau Pass. 

This version enabled me to explain what had appeared to me 
rather strange conduct on the part of the escort. The character 
of the victims to the Arapahoe attack would in some measure 
ao^.ount for the indifference of the dragoons. With the safety 
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of the Mormons tbey bad d<v concern ; and woald be likelj 
enongh to leave tbem to their fate. Bat the guide had ascer 
taiued that both gold-diggers and dragoons — disgusted wilt 
their saintlj eompo^gnans du voyage — had separated from tbem , 
and having gone far ahead, in all probability knew nothing of 
the sanguinary scene that had been enacted in the valley of the 
Hnerfano. 

We resolved to pass th« night on the ground of the deserted 
encampment. By our guide's information— received from the 
runner — ^the Mormons were about thirty miles in advance of us. 
They were encamped on the banks Kji the Rio del Norte, there 
awaiting the answer of the IJ tab chief. That we should oup* 
selves deliver on the following day. 

Having given the eoyUis their otmgi^ we proceeded to pitch 
our buffalo-tents. A brace of these, borrowed from the friendly 
Utabs, formed part of the packing of our mules. One was 
intended for the use of the huntress maiden ; the other, to give 
lodgment to the rest of our party. Not but that all of us— even 
Marian herself — could have dispensed with such a shelter. We 
had another object in thus providing ourselves. It might be 
necessary to travel some days in the company of the Saints : in 
that case, the tents would serve not only for shelter, but as a 
place of concealment. The opaque covering of skins would pro- 
tect OS from the too scrutinizing gaze of our fellow-travellers ; 
and in all likelihood we — the hunters of the party — should stand 
in need of such privacy to readjust our disguises, disarranged in 
the chase. Under cover of the tents, we could renew our toilette 
without the danger of being intruded upon. Chiefly for tbia 
reason, then, had we encumbered ourselves with the skin lodges. 

As yet, we had not assumed our Indian disguise. The open- 
ng scene of the travestie was reserved for the morning. 

At daybreak it commenced ; Peg-leg acting as principal cc» 
fMMter. The Taos trapper needed no disguise. Unknown to thi 
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If ormoifl, thej would hare no seapieioiia about htm ; aad Im 
eould'act as their guide in his Mexican costume. This left him 
free to give his services to the rest of as, and assist in oar 
aeraldie emblaKomaeat. 

Mj own features, snfllcieBtly proaoiinced, reoderod it idl tba 
a^re easy to make an lodian of me ; and a muform ooat of ver- 
aiilion over my neck, £&oe, and haads, traasfbrmed me .into a 
somewhat formidalfle warrior. The boekskia hontiag tonie, 
^g^ii^S^ >^ mooeasins, eoaeealed the remainder of mjr skia ; 
and the horse's tail, eraftily anited ta my own dark tresses, with 
the plumed bonnet and drooping eifest over all, completed a caa- 
tame that woald have done me credit at a Parisian M^masptt. 

With equal facility was aoeomplished the aietamorphosis of 
the young backwoodsman ; bat not ao easily that of Sure-sboi. 
The nez rdronui, thin yellow hair, and green-gr^ eyes, appeared 
to be iDSurmoutttable obstacles to the ladiaaisisg of the cx-rifle« 
man. Peg-leg/however, proved an artist of skill. The efUos^m 
of Sore-shot, well saturated with ohareoal paste, assumed a di^ 
ferent hue. A black circle around eaeh eye neutralised the tlai 
of both iris and pupil. To his fiaee was gtvea a ground-coat (A 
red ochre ; while some half-dosea dark stripes, painted loagita- 
diually over it, and running parallel to the nose, extinguslMd the 
snub — ^transforming the Yankee into as good an Indian as any 
opon the ground 1 

Marian was her own 'dresser f and while we were engaged 
oatside, was mdcing her toilet within the tent. Her costume 
woald require but little alteration ; it was Indian already. Her 
face alooe needed masking ; and how was that to be done ? 

To Fpeak the trnth, I was apprehensive upon the score of her 
disf^uise. I could not help dwelling on the fearful fate thai 
awaited her, should the counterfeit be detected, aiui tho girl 
Identified. All along, I had felt uoeasy about this ; and had 
beea endeavouring to devise some »cheme by which to avoi^i the 
imprudence of her presenting herself in the Morm<m camp. Bal 
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the tbongbt of Lilian — ^the perilous situation in wbicb she was 
placed — ^perhaps more than all, the selfishness of mj own love 
had hindered me from thinking of any definite alternati?e. 

When I saw the huntress maiden issue forth from her tent, 
ber face empurpled with the juice of the aUegria berries — hef 
cheeks exhibiting, each a circle of red spots — while a line of 
•similar marking extended across ber forehead, I no longer felt 
fear for the result. Though the hideous tattooing could not hide 
the charms of ber speaking countenance, it had so changed its 
expression, that eren Wingrove himself would not have recog^ 
nised her! More like was it to baffle the scrutiny of father and 
false husband. 

We were now all dressed for the drama ; and, after making a 
eaeis of our cast-o£f garments, we struck tents, and mored for^ 
ward to the performance. 

The faithful Wolf accompanied us. It was against mj wish, 
and contrary to the counsel of our guide ; but Marian would 
not part with a companion that more than once had protected 
her from cruel enemies. 

The dog bad been disguised, aa the rest of us. Shorn of hla 
tthaggy coat, with bis tail trimmed smooth as that of a grej^ 
hound— his skin, moreoyer, stained Indian fashion — ^there wa« 
but slight chance that the animal would be recognised. 



CHAPTER XCII. 

THB MORMON TRAIN, 

1 few hours' ride brought us to the western end of the paas t 
when rounding a spur of the mountain, a wide plain was sod* 
denly displayed to our view. 

* Mra P exclaimed the Mexican, ' e/ eampamaiio dt lot Judio^ / 
{Behold the enblampment of the Jews !) 
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fhe guide halted as he spoke- The rest of as followed his ex« 
ample — as we did so, gazing in the direction to which he pointed. 

The plain that stretched before as was the grand vaUe of Sa£ 
Luis ; bat presenting none of those characteristics which we 
flsually associate with the word * valley/ On the contrary, its 
iarface was perfectly level — having all the aspect of a sleeping 
iea ; and with the white filmy haze suspended over it, it might 
easily have been mistaken for an expanse of ocean water. 

At first sight it appeared to be bounded only by the horison ; 
but a keen eye could perceive its western rim — in the dim out- 
lines of the Sierra San Juan, backed by the brighter summits of 
the * Silver' Mountains {Sierra de la Plata), More conspicuous 
on the north were the wooded slopes of the Sierras Mojada and 
Sawateh ; while right and left towered the snow-covered peaks 
of Pike and the Watoyah, like giant sentinels guarding the ap- 
proach to this fair mountain-girt valley. 

These details were taken in at a single coup d^ml^ and in the 
same glance the eye was caught by the sheen of real water, 
ibat, like a glittering cord, sinuously extended through the 
centre of the plain. Under the dancing sunbeams, it appeared 
in motion ; and curving repeatedly over the bosom of the level 
land, it resembled some grand serpent of sparkling coruscations, 
that had just issued from the mysterious mountains of the ' Sil- 
ver Sierra,' and was slowly and gently gliding on towards the 
distant sea. 

From the elevation on which we stood, we could trace its tor- 
tuous windings almost to the distant Sierra of San Juan ; and 
in the concavity of one of these — almost upon the verge of our 
vision — we beheld * el campamento de los Judios ' 

Unprepared for it, we should never have thought of taking 
what we saw for an encampment of Mormons, or men of any kind. 
Under the white, fi'my veil that floated over the plain, some hal!^ 
dozen little spots of a more intensified white were barely visible. 
These the Mexican pronounced to be Mos carros' (the wagons). 

18 
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I had recorered ray pocket-glass, and this was dow called into 
requisitioo. A glance throngh it enabled me to confirm tb« 
trapper's statement. The white spots were wagon-coTen» : they 
eoald be none other than the tilts of the Mormon train. 

I conld make oat only some half-dozen of them ; bat there 
were others behind these. They were clamped, or, more likely, 
mrraUti npon the plain. This, indeed, was cTident from their 
arrangement Those seen were set in a regnlar row, with their 
tides towards as, forming, no donbt, one quarter of the ' coiTal.' 

I looked for Hying forms. These were also visible nnder th« 
glas^ — men and animals. Of the latter, a large drove of difr 
ferent kinds and colonrs conld be seen, mottling the plain at 
some distance from the wagons. The men were moving aboni 
the vehicles ; women I could also distinguish by their dresses ; 
but the distance was too great for me to note the occupationa 
of either sex — even by the aid of the magnifying lens. Lillipo- 
tians they looked, both men and women ; while the horses and 
cattle might have been mistaken for a pack of cars. 

It mattered not to us to know their occopation, nor even what 
they might be doing when we shoald arrive upon tlie ground. 
We had no intention of stealing upon them. Confident in oor 
complete diguisement, we intended to ride boldly forward — if 
Deed be, into the very middle of their camp. 

It was now the hour of noon, and we halted to bivouac 
Although the distance that separated us from the Mormon camp 
was still considerable, we were in no hurry to advance. We 
had formed the resolution not to join company with the Saints 
until near sunset. We knew that there would be curious eyes 
npon us ; and in the hour of twilight we should be less exposed 
<o their scrutiny. True, we might have joined them in the 
niglit, and passed off our counterfeit semblance with still greater 
Kecnriiy. But the nionunpr would bring fresh light, wilb curiosity 
ftnsutisficd, and that would [ye more dtcsadvantageous. 

Ilalf an hour of observation, and the novelty of our arriraf 
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irootd wear oE For thb the half hour twilight noiild be the 
best time. No doubt, thej had met many parties of frieodlj 
Indians whiie crossing the great plains 7 There had been some 
amoDg their trarelliog compaoioas. Thej would scarce cou* 
sider ns a carionty 1 

We had another reason for reaching their encampment before 
nightfall : we wanted a few minntes of light to take the beai'ings 
of the corral, and get acquainted with the topogrofk^ of the 
surrounding plain. Who could tell what chance might turn up 
in our favour ? An opportunity might occur that very night — 
as likely as afterwards, and perhaps under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. We had no desire to enter upon our engagement 
as guide and hunters. We should be too willing to abandon the 
rUt, even before banning it. ♦ • ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

The last rays of the setting sun were sparkling on the selenito 
of the Silver Mountains, as we approached the encampment of 
the Saints. We were now near enough to make out the dimen- 
sions of the caravan. There were about a score of the large 
tilted wagons (Troy and Conestoga), with several smaller 
vehicles (Dearborns and Jerseys). The latter, with springs, 
were no doubt the more luxurious travelling carriages of such 
Saints as may have been in easier circumstances at home ; while 
the ox-drawn ' Conestogas ' belonged to the common crowd. With 
the larger wagons, a ^ corral ' bad been formed, as is the usual 
custom of the prairie caravan. 

In the following fashion is the enclosure constructed : — ^The 
two front wagons are drawn side by side, and baited cl(»s6 
together. The two that follow next on the trail, are driven up 
outside of these— until their front wheels respectively touch the 
hind ou?s of the pair that precede them — when they also stop. 
The pair following in their turn double their poles upon these 
and 60 on, till half the train is expended. The enclosure is no< 
yet complete. It forms only a half-circle, or rather semi-cllip>:c ^ 
and the corresponding half is obtained by a slight change in the 
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mode of bringing up the remaining vehicles. These are driven 
forward t<! the ground, so that the rear of each is tnrned inward 
—the reverse of what was observed in bringing the others into 
place — ^and the double curve which before was constantly diverg- 
ing, now becomes convergent. When all the wagons have got 
into their places, the ellipse will be completed ; but it is custom- 
mrj to leave an open space at the end — a sort of avenue bj which 
the enclosure may be entered. When horses and cattle require 
to be corralled, this entrance can be closed, by simply stretching 
a rope across it. If danger be apprehended, the travellers keep 
within this enclosure — ^the bodies of the wagons forming an excel- 
lent rampart of defence. The tilts serve as tents ; and under their 
capacious covering the female members of the emigrant's family 
are accustomed to sleep in comfort and security. Sentinels oat- 
ride, and horse-guards picketed still further off^ give warning of 
the approach of an enemy. 

As we drew near the Mormon camp, we could perceive that 
in this approved fashion had they constructed their carraL Most 
of the lighter vehicles were inside the enclosure ; and there we 
eould see the forms of women and children moving about in an 
excited manner, as if they had retreated thither on discovering 
oar approach. 

The men still remained oatside, and the horses and horned 
cattle had been left undisturbed. Our party was not large 
enough to create an alarm — even had our arrival been unex- 
pected. It could scarcely have been so. No doubt they took 
us for what we were : the emissaries of the Utah chief 1 

When within a few hundred yards of the camp, a party, 
already on horseback, came trotting towards us. Archilete had 
noisted a piece of white fawn skin on his gun-rod — the world- 
known symbol of peace and so understood by the red men of 
America. A towel, or table-cloth, or something of the sort, 
was held up in answer ; and after that the mounted Mormoni 
sparred forward to meet a& 
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When we were within a dozen lengths of each other, both 
parties reined up ; and the Mexican and Mormon leader, Bepa- 
rating from their respective followers, approached one another, 
shook hands, and entered into conyersation. 

What thej said was simple enough. I conld hear the trapper 
declaring in broken English the nature of onr errand— that he 
had been sent bj Wa-ka-ra to act as their guide ; and that we, hie 
compafleroSf were Utah hunters, to provide game for the caravan. 

Of the Mormons who rode up to us there were half a doaen 
in all ; and I was fain to hope thej were not a fair specimen of 
the emigrant party. 

They were not — as I afterwards ascertained : they were the 
DamteSf or Destroying Angtls; that accompanied the traia 
' Destroying deoils ' would have been a more appropriate appella* 
tion : for six more villainous-looking individuals I had never 
beheld. There was no Sign of the angelic, neither in their eyes 
nor features — not a trace ; but on the contrary, each might 
have passed for an impersonation of the opposite character — a 
very ' devil incarnate V 

Five of them I had never seen before — at least to remember 
them. The sixth only on one occasion ; but him I remembered 
well. 

The man who had once looked in the face of the ez>attorney's 
clerk, and d-devani schoolmaster of Swampville, was not likely 
soon to cast that countenance from his remembrance. It was 
Stebbins who was talking to the Mexican. 

The dialogue was of* brief duration. The tale told by the trap- 
per was scarcely news ; it had been expected ; and was there- . 
fore accepted without suspicion. 

The interview ended by Stebbins pointing to a place where 
we might pitch our tents— outside the wagon enclosure, and near 
the bank of the river. 

This was just what we desired ; and proceeding direct to tlu 
spot, we commcLced unpacking our paraphernalia. 
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CHAPTEB XCm. 

THB OOBBALLKS OAHP. 

Am 800B as our qaalitj was knowa, the Saints came crowcUng 
around ns. The corral poured forth its coDteuts — ^antil niiie- 
tantht of the whole cararan, meo, women, and children, stood gaa- 
log npon ns with that stare of idiotic wonder peculiar to the ham- 
bier classes of countries called cirilised. 

We managed to withstand the ordeal of their ga«e with an 
assumed air of true sayage indifference. Not withoat an effort, 
however ; since it was difficult to resist laughing at the grotesqae 
exclamations and speeches which oar appearance and move- 
ments elicited from these wondering yokels. 

We were cautious not to notice their remarks, as if we under 
stood them not. Peg-leg, bj the aid of his Anglo-American jar- 
gon — picked up among the ' mountain-men ' — was able to satisfy 
them with an occasional reply. The rest of us said nothing ; 
but, apparently in earnest occupation with our affairs, turned oni 
eyes on them only by stealth. 

I could perceive that Marian was the chief attraction ; and 
for a moment my apprehensions were sufficiently keen. She had 
done nothing to disguise her sex — the mask extending no farther 
than her face and features. Her neck, hands and wrists — all of 
her skin that might be exposed — were stained Indian, of course ; 
acu there would have been little likelihood of their discovering 
the false epidermis under a casual observation. Had it been a 
mere Drdinary person — ^painted as she was-— she might have 
passed for an Indian without difficalty. As it was, however, he* 
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rolnptumis bcanty had tempted a closer scratiny : and ppite of 
her disfigured face, I saw glances directed upon her, expressiye of 
secret bat passionate observation. 

Some of the bystanders took no pains to conceal their predi* 
lection. 

' Daroationed likely sqaaw I' remarked one. * Who air she 
old timber-toes V inquired he, addressing himself to the guide. 

' Sqnaw — Utah gal/ replied the Mexican in his trapper patois. 
Pointing to me, ho continued : ' She sister to hunter-chief — she 
hunter too — ^kiU bighorn, bnSalo, deer. Carrambo ! 8il She 
grand eazadoraJ 

* Oh I dam your kezadora. I don' know what that ere means, 
but I do know, and rayther calculate if that ere squaw had the 
scrubbin'-brush an a little soft soap over that face o' hem, she'd 
look some punk ins, I guess.' 

The fellow who had thus eloquently delivered himself was one 
of the six who bad saluted us on our arrival. Two or three of 
his confrirei were standing beside him — gazing with lynx, or 
rather wolf-like glances upon the girl. Stebbins himself, before 
parting, had cast upon her a look of singular expression. It 
was not significant of recogniUon ; but rather of some thought 
of viler origin. 

The others continued to give utterance to their mock admira 
tion ; and I was glad, as the girl herself appeared to be, when 
the tent was pitched, and she was able to retire out of reach of 
their rude ribaldry. 

We had now an opportunity of studying the Mormons chez etM> 
M^Mtff — for not one of them had the slightest idea that their talk 
was understood by us. Most of them appeared to be of the hum- 
bler class of emigrants — farm people, or those of mechanical 
ealling — artisans of the common trades — shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
joiners, and the like. In the countenances of these there was no 
cast that betrayed a character either of particular saintliness or 
sin. In most of them, the expression was simply stolid and 
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boTine ; and it woa evident that these were the mere cattle of 
the herd. 

Among them could be observed a sprinkling of a different sort 
of Saints — men of more seeming intelligence, but with \em 
moral inclinings — ^men of corrupt thoughts and corrupt livea^> 
perhaps once gentle, but now fallen — who had adopted thu 
pseudo-religion in the expectation of bettering their temporal 
rather than spiritual condition. 

The influence of these last over the others was quite apparent. 
They were evidently chiefa — bishops or deacons — * tenths ' or 
' seventies.' It was singular enough to see dandies among them ; 
and yet, however ludicrous the exhibition; dandyism was there 
displayed ! More than one ' swell ' strutted through the crowd 
in patentrleather boots, Parisian silk hat, and coat of shining 
broad-cloth. The temporary halt had offered an opportunity for 
this display of personal adornment ; and these butterflies had 
availed themselves of the advantage, to cast for a few hours the 
chrysalis of their travelling gear I 

The women were of all ages ; and, it might be added of all 
nations. Several European tongues mingled in the mdl4e of 
sounds ; but the one which predomioated was that language 
without vowels — ^the jargon of the Welsh Principality. 

The continual clacking of this unspeakable tongue told that 
the sons and daughters of the Cymri mustered strongest in the 
migration. Many of the latter wore their picturesque native 
costume, the red hooded cloak kirtle ; and some were uuspeakabi} 
fair, with the fine white teeth, fair complexion, and ruddy chcek.s, 
common to other branches of the Celtic race, but nowhere sc 
characteristic as among the fair maidens of Cambria. It wa.s, 
no doubt, those sweet shining faces, wreathed with free artless 
smiles, that had caused the lady-killers to unpack their poftmau 
teans. 

My own eyes dwelt not upon these. Ever since our arrivsu 
npon the ground, I had been watching with keen ghiiiL\a tlsr 
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tnaD or woman — had bees the object of ray sefutifiy. 

But my glances had been given iu Tain ; and were not re- 
warded by the recognitioa of a siogie iDdividaal. The entrance 
was aboat two hundred yards from the plaee where our tents 
were being pitched ; hot even at that distance I should have 
recognised the colossal squatter. As for Lilian, my hearfa 
instinct woold have declared her identity at the most casoal 
glance. 

Neither father nor danghter had yet made their appearance 
outside the enclosure ; thontgh all the world besides had come 
freely forth, and many were going back again i 

It was strange, to say the least, they sfaoold act so differently 
from the others. Sbe, I knew, was very different from tbe 
* ruck ' that sorronnded her ; and yet one would liave thought 
that cariosity would have tempted her forth — that simple child- 
like moiination, natural in «ne so yoang, to witness our wild 
ettire — ^to gaze on our plumes and mir paint? 

I conld less wonder at Holt himself being insensible to sndi 
attraction ; but in her it seemed strange. 
" My astonishment increaeed, as form after form passed out from 
tlie opening, but not that for which my eyes were searching. It 
ceased to be astonishment ; it grew into chagrin | and alter thiit 
assumed the character of an apprehension. 

Thi« apprebeusioii I had already entertained, but in a less 
definite form. U now shaped itself into a cruel doubt- — the 
doubt of her hihg then — either inside the corral, or anywhere 
iL the Mormon camp 1 

After all, had we taken the wrong track f Might not Kok 
have kept on with the gold-diggers ? The story of the Chickasaw 
signified nothing. Might not Lilian, under the protection of 
that gallaat dragoon with the torn tassel — might not she ? 

* It is quite probable,' I muttered to myself, ' highly probable 
that they are not here! The squatter nay have resisted tli# 
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will of kit Apostolic companioD ; and, separating himself bom 
the Mormon party, hare gone with the diggers t No I yonder 1 
Holt himself, as I live 1 

The ezelamatorj phrases were called forth by the appearance 
of a man in the opening between the wagons. He was standing 
ftilt; and mast have reached the spot he occupied bat the 
moment before — ^when my eyes for an instant had been tarned 
away. The Herculean frame, and great rufons beard hangii^ 
^Ter his breast, proclaimed to my eyes the identity of tha 
Tennessean squatter ; and the costnme confirmed it. It was 
precisely the same worn by him on that eventful morning — whea 
standing before me with his long rifle raised against my life. 
The ample snrtont of greenish blanket-cloth^ a little furthef 
laded — the red shirt underneath — the coarse horse-skin boots 
nsing to his thighs — the crimson kerchief tnrbaned around hia 
head, its loose flap felling down oyer lus shaggy eyebrows — 
were all identical with the portrait remaining in my memory. 

I watched him with eager eye. Was it his intention to stefi 
nearer and examine oa ? or had he come forth upon some other 
business f 

He was looking grare, and sad« I thoaght ; bat in the di» 
tance I conld scarce note the expression upon his countenance. 
It did not appear to betoken curiosity. Once only he glanced 
towards us, and then turned his eyes in an opposite direction. 
This did not show that he cared much for our presence, or was in 
any wise interested in it. In all likelihood, he shared not the 
childish curiosity of his trarelling companions — ^to whom he ia 
ether respects bore but little resemblance. As he stood in theif 
midst, he looked Hke some grim but majestic lion, surrounded hj 
emrs or jackals. His beha^our suggested a further similitude 
to the great forest monarch. He seemed to hold no converse 
with those around him ; bat stood apart, and for the moment mo* 
lionless as a statue. Once only I noticed that he yawned ; 
ttrvtching eat hia colossal arms» as if to aid in the iavolaatac| 
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kietion. For this purpose, and this alone, did he appear to have 
cfome forth ; since, shortly after its accomplishment, he tamed 
back into the avenae, and disappeared behind the barricade of 
the wagons I 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

BKAXTTT EMBBOWiriD. 

The apparition — ^for it had something of the character of one 
- restored my eqaanimitj. Holt was with the Mormon train ; 
and of coarse Lilian was there. 

It may seem strange that this knowledge shonld hare given 
me satisfaction — that a belief bat yesterday griering me should 
to^ay bring gladness 1 The apparent anomaly is easily ex- 
plained. It was the consequence of a change in the situation. 
My confidence in the success of our scheme had now become 
strengthened — almost to a certainty. So deftly had we taken 
our measures that we need apprehend no great difficulty in at- 
taining the end aimed at. Among thefiaints there was not the 
slightest suspicion of onr character — at least none had yet shown 
itself. We shoald be free to come and go as we pleased : since 
the Tery nature of onr contract required it. Gamp and caravan 
would be alike accessible to ns — at all hours, I might say — ^and 
surely opportunities would not be lacking for the accomplishment 
of our purpose. 

Only one obstacle was worth regarding — the will of Lilian 
herself. She might still refuse to become a runaway. She 
might not consent to forsake her father. In that case, our ef* 
torts would be idle indeed I 

Had I reason to expect such a perverse contfngency ? Surely 
not T Thongh my own influence might be gone, her sister wonld 
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«till have the power to persuade her. Her eyes once opened to Um 
conspiracy that threatened her, bat one thought coold arise in 
that virtuous bosom — how to escape from it. 

' No — no/ was my concluding reflection, spoken in soliloquy, 
' there need be no fear of opposition in that quarter. True, Lilian 
is still a child ; but her virtue is that of a virgin heart. Her 
Bister's story, when told to her, will arouse her tc a sense of 
her own danger. She will be ready, aA we, to adopt measures for 
averting it.' 

Drawing comfort from this reflection, I was turning to attend 
to my horse. The gallant creature had been sadly neglected of 
late, and needed my care. A huge Mexican silla, that, with its 
trappings half covered his body, would have sufficiently drsgnised 
him ; but I had not much fear of his being recognised. Stcbbina 
and Holt had both seen him — once only, and then under such 
circumstances that it was scarcely possible they dould have no- 
ticed him. Otherwise, they might have remembered him readily 
enough. Such a noble steed once seen, was not easily far 
gotten. 

I had no fear, however ; and was about to remove tlic saddle, 
when an object presented itself to my eyee that interrupted, my 
intention, causing me to remain fixed and immobile. In the open 
ground, scarcely twenty paces from where I stood, was a form 
that fell upon the eye like a beam of empyrean light in the midst 
of deepest darkness — a girl of golden roseate hue, with a cktoe 
lure of yellow hair hanging to her haunches in all its lustrous lax» 
uriance I *- 

Scarce twenty paces separated me from Lilian Holt, for need 
I say that it was Lilian herself who was standing before me f 

Instinctively, I noted changes. The wax-like smoothness, 
and, to a certain extent, the whiteness of her complexion, had 
yielded to the fervid rays of the prairie sun ; but the slight em- 
browning appeared rather an improvement : as the bloom upon 
the peach, or the russet on the nectarine, proves the eupcna' 
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richneflB of tie firoit. It had toned down the red upon \.ei 
rheeks, bat the glow was still sofficientlj vivid. 

I observed another change — ^in her stature. She had growo 
larger and taller — ^in both respects, almost eqnalliDg her sister, 
and resembling the latter in that full development of form, which 
was one of the characteristic features of her queen-like beauty. 

These were the onlj changes external. Even the simple cos- 
tume — the old homespun frock of yellowish stripe — still enveloped 
her form ; no longer hanging loosely as of yore, bnt presenting 
a more sparing fit on account of the increased dimensions of the 
wearer. The string of pearls, too — ^false pearls, poor thing I-^ 
yet encircled her 'throat, whose now fuller outline was more capa 
ble of displaying them. 

A pleasing reflection crossed my mind at the moment, that 
shaped itself into an iuterr<^atory : might there have been no 
motive fur farther adornment J 

Ab erst, her little feet were naked, gleaming with roseate 
translaccnce against the green back-ground of the herbage. 

8be was standing when I first saw her : not in a position of 
rest, but with one foot pressing the turf, the other slightly r^ 
tired, as if she had just paused in her steps. She was not front* 
ing towards me, but half turned. She appeared to have coma 
as near as she intended, and was about going off again in an 
oblique direction ; like the startled antelope, that, despite its 
timidity, stops to gaze upon the object that has alarmed it ! 

So Khort a time had my eyes been averted from the path by 
which she must have approached, I might well have fancied that 
she bad snddenly sprung oat of the earth — as Cytherea from tba 
sea I Equally brilliant was the apparition — ^to me, of far more 
absorbing interest. 

Her large eyes were fixed upon me in a gase of wonderfng 
eoriosity — ^a curiosity which the pietupesque habiliments and 
savage character of my toilet were well calculated to provoke. 

Her examination of me was soon ended ; and she walked ofi 
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In the directlou towards which she had already turned her faoe 
She seemed scarcely satisfied, however ; as I observed that bIm 
looked repeatedly back. What thought was prompting her to 
this ? Women have keen perceptions — an intaition almoit 
equalling instinct in its perceptive power. Could she have a sus- 
picion 7 No, no : the thing was improbable — impossible t 

The path she was following would conduct her to the bank 
of the river — about a hundred yards above where our tents had 
been pitched, and a like distance from the nearest of the wagons. 
Her object in going thither was evident. A tin water-caa, 
hanging by its iron handle over her wrist, proclaimed her e^ 
rand. 

On reaching the river, she did not proceed to fill the vessel, 
but placing it by the water's edge, sat down beside it. The bank, 
slightly elevated above the stream, offered a sort of projecting 
bench ; and upon this she had seated herself-rin such an atti* 
tude that her limbs hung over, until one foot was immersed ia 
the water. Her long hair swept back upon the grass behind 
her ; and with her head drooping forward, she appeared to gaw 
into the crystal depths of the stream — as intently, as if mirrored 
there she saw the form which her thoughts most delighted to 
dwell upon. 

Up to this point, I had watched her every movement ; bol 
only by stealth and in silence ; for I knew that eyes were upon 
me. Jus8 then, however, most of the gazers had retired from 
our tents — a call to supper within the corral having summoned 
them away. For all that, I dared not go up to the girl. The 
act would have appeared strange : and even she might desire to 
shun the too fret intrusion of my savage presence : perhaps flee 
from it altogether ? 
^The opportunity of speaking with her was sufficiently tempting. 
Such another might not soon recur 7 I trembled at; the thought 
of losing it What was to be done 7 

I mi^fiit have scut Miiriau ? 2: he was stiU inside her tcntr- 
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wliere shi had taken shelter from tie bold glances of her Tulgar 
adminrs. She did uot yet know that Lilian was oatside. I 
might haire given her notice of the circnmstance, and deputed her 
to speak with her sister ; bat I had certain reasons for not fol 
lowing this coarse. 

At this crisis, an idea occarred to me that promised to aid 
me in obtaining the interview I longed for. Mj Arab had not 
yet been given to the grass 1 

Near where Lilian was seate<#, the herbage was luxuriant- 
more so than anywhere around. Upon it I could picket my steed. 
or hold him in hand, while he should browse ? 

I lost not a minnte in removing the saddle, and acyusting tho 
halter ; and scarcely another in approaching the spot where the 
young girl was seated. I drew near, however^ with due caa- 
tion — fearful that by a too brusque approach I might hasten hec 
departare. 

I gave my horse to the grass, now and then guiding him with 
a short pull upon the halter, which I still held in my hand. 

The young girl saw that I was gradually neariog her ; and 
looked twice or three times towards me — not, as I fancied, with 
any air of alarm. Rather of interest, I thought ; but this may 
have been only a fancy. My horse appeared to share ic — indeed 
more than share it : since she fixed her eyes npon him frequently, 
and looked longer at him each time I Was it the noble form 
that was attracting her admiration? or was there something 
that called up a recollection ? SJk might remember the horse I 

' Oh I Lilian ! would that I could speak to you as myself 1 
How my heart yearns to give, and receive the token of recogni- 
tion r 

But no^notyet. I woald not declare myself, till assured that 
tiiat recognition might be welcome. Not till I coald learn, whether 
the tender ties that bound our hearts was still unloosed — whether 
tts too slender thread was yet nubroken ! I had resolved to 
explore the secret chambers of her heart : and this ic was that 
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rendered me desirous of anftielpaiii^ aoj interview tl^ftl mlgM . 
occur with her sister. Perhaps too easily might I obtain 'ht 
knowledge of which I was in search f I might reach, oqIj to me 
it? 

As I drew near, my hopes of being permitted to^ speak with 
her increased. She still kept her seat, and madf» no attempt to 
shnn rae. 

I had approached within speaking distance. Words were 
npon my tcmgoe ; when a haAh voice, coming from behind^ 
btermpted^ at the same instant, both my speech and my atteo^ 
tioiL 



CHAPTER XOV. 

THE TEtLOW BfTEKNA. 

• Ooon lor, gal I wba* you doin' down da f You know Masi^ 
Holt an' Mass' Stebbins want dar coffee ? Wy aint you dona 
fotch de water V 

I faced round on heariug the Yoice. The tone and patois had 
already admonished me that the speaker was neither white nor 
Indian ; but of that third typical race that mingles in the social 
life of the trans-atlantic world — an African. The harsh accenta- 
ation had prepared xAe for the appearance of a man and a negro. 
I was mistaken both as to the sex and colonr. In-the speaker I 
beheld a w*^ulaUo-^2L yellow woman — of large size, gross, corpalentg 
and greasy. Her dress was alight-coloured muslin print, 'negli- 
gently open at the breast, and garnished with gaudy ribbons, 
from which freely protruded the mountainous masses of her bosom 
On her head was a toqut of checked ' bandana,' folded orer th< 
black corkscrew ringlets scarcely hanging so low as her ears; whik 
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migartercd stockings upon ber ankles, and slipehod shoes upon 
her feet, completed the taut ensemble of her costume. 

Notwithstanding the nigUgi yisible in Iter apparel, there were 
signs of conceit as to personal appearance. The fashion and 
trimmings were not in kf^ping with that of her tabooed race | 
and in the set of the toqvc there was a certain air of coquetry. 
The features, small and regular, might have once passed for 
handsome : but thej were now nearly eliminated by her obese 
condition, which produced a disproportionate rotundity of face. 

The eyes moreover, had lost all loveliness, if they had ever 
had such an expression. Their glance, in its brightest day, 
coold have been only animal. It was stUl sufficiently sensual ; 
but of a sullen and leering character. 

The voice of this woman bad already produced an unpleasant 
effect npop me ; so, too, the words spoken. The sight of her as 
s]ie stood ' akimbo ' — her hands resting upon her enormous 
haunches — only strengthened the sinister iqiipres^on, which was 
still farther confirmed by my observing a similar effect elsewhere 
-—on the countenance of Lilian I Even over that radiant sur- 
face I could see that a cloud had stolen, and still continued to 
shadow it I 

' Say, gal 1 wha you doin' dar, anyhow ? You fill dat pail 
doable quick, or, golly, you catch it V 

A threat I Lilian listens to it, and obeys I 

' I am coming, Annt Lacy,' she replied in a trembling voicd|» 
at the same time hastening to fill the water-can. 

I was in hopes that this conciliatory answer woald send the 
mulatto back into the corral. To my chagrin, it produced a ' 
result directly the reverse ; for on hearing it, the woman came 
waddling down in rapid strides toward the river. 

She made direct for the spot where Lilian was filling the can; 
and by her quick, nervous gestures, and the lurid light flashing 
in her half-buried eyes, I coald perceive that some hideous passioi 
had been stirred within her. 
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LiiiaD had already* perceived that she was approaching, and 
itood to wait for her— evideDtly in awe ! 

When within a few paces of th< girl, the fat furj opened upon 
her in a tone as ymdictiye as the sound of her Toice was harsh 
and grating. 

* Wha for, gal, yon call me AwU Lucy T Wha for you sa^ 
dat ? Dam I yoo call me so 'gain, I job you' eyes out. Sure I 
live, 1 gouge you 1' 

The monster, as she spoke, stretched out her hand, bending 
the thumb with a significant gesture. She continued in the same 
spiteful tone : 

* I tear you' har you so conceit 'bout — ^you golding har folks 
call — piff I da colour ob yella squash — I pull nm out o' you' head 
in fistfull, you call me Aumi Lucy 'gain.' 

* I did not know it would offend you/ replied the young girl in 
a meek voice. ' Do not the others call you by that name V she 
inquired hesitatingly. ' Mr. Stebbins does so.' 

' Nebba you mind what Mass* Stebbins he do : da's my affair. 
Tou bab a care you no call me so. Da's my affair, too. Jes yoo 
say AujU Lucy 'gain, I soon spoil you' beauty, buckra gal.' 

* I shall not do so again, Lucy,' timidly rejoined the yoiing 
girl. 

* Miss Lucy, you please. Don't you tink yoc still in Tennessee I 
Tou' know better bye'n and bye. Yella woman out yeer good 
as white — marry white man all same — all same 'mong da Mor* 
mons — ^yfth, yah, yah I' 

A leer towards Lilian accompanied this laughter, rendering 
its hideons significance more palpably expressive. 

So provoked was I by the brutal behaviour of the yellow 
wench, I could scarcely restrain myself from rushing np and 
kicking her over the bank upon which she was standing. 
Nothing but the stern necessity of preserving my incognito 
hinderod me from treating her as she deserved ; and even their 
it tn.-t me on effort to keep my place. T could sec that thi 
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jonng girl cowered beneath the threats of this bold bawdril^ 
who bad in some way gained an ascendency orer her — perhaps 
appointed by Stebbins to act in the doable capacity of spy and 
guardian ? 

Notwithstanding the horrid imaginings to which this woman's 
presence had giren rise, I succeeded in smothering my wrath, 
and remaining silent. My good star was guiding me ; and soon 
after I was rewarded for the act of prudence. 

* Say V continued the mulatto, still addressing herself to 
Lilian, ' wha for you sittin' dar ; are gazin' down on da water ? 
S'pose you tink you sees him shadda dar ? Yah, yah, yah I' 

' Whose shadow V innocently inquired the girl. 

I trembled while listening for the reply. 

' Lordy t you berry innocent gal, make appear I S'poae I 
no see you write bim name in dat ere book you got ? S'pose I 
no see you make him letter in de sand, wha we camp on Arkan- 
saw 7 Ton scratch him name ebberywha ; yon got him on de 
big box inside Mass' Stebbins wagon. Ha I you better no let 
Mass' Stebbins see nm dar P 

I would at that instant bave giyen my horse for a glance at 
either box or book. But in another moment the necessity was 
gone ; and the revelation, though macle by polluted lips, was not 
the less welcome to my ears. What cared I whether the oracle 
was profane, so long as its response echped my most earnest 
desires 1 

' S'pose nobody read but youseff V continued the mulatto in 
the same jeering tone. ' S'pose nobody know what E. W. stand 
for T yah, yah ! S'pose dat ere don't mean Edwa'd Wa'ffeld f dh, 
missy yeila bar V ♦ 

The young girl made no reply ; but the crimson disc became 
more widely suffused over her cheek. With joy I beheld its 
blushing extension. 

* Yuh, yah, yah I' continued her tormentor, * you raaf see un 
shadda in da water — dat all yon see ob Edwa'd Wa'ffeld 



• 
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Who^bber dat era cooq be, yoa oebba set yon eyes on Uiii *gats 
•^nebba !' 

A dark shade quickly overcast the crimson, betokening that 
the words gare pain. My pleasure was in like prop^btion, but 
inrersely. 

' So, missy golden bar I yon' better gone long wi' de yoong 
dragoon officer who want take yon-nlat am, if yon must hab 
man all to youseff. Yah, yah, yah 1 Nebba mind, gal I yoa 
get bnsband yet. Mass' Stebbins he find you husban' — be got 
one for you a'ready — waitin' dar in de Mormon city ; you soon 
see ! husban' got fifty odder wife ! Yah, yah, yah 1' 

Words appeared upon the lips of Lilian — ^low murmured and 
but half uttered. I understood them not. They appeared not 
to be a reply to the speeches that had been addressed to her, 
but rather the involuntary accompaniment to an expre&sion of 
peculiar anguish, that at that moment revealed itself on ber 
features. 

The mulatto did not seem either to expect or care for an an- 
swer ; for on giving utterance to the fiendish insinuation, she 
turned upon her slipperad heels, and hobbled back towards the 
camp. 

I held my face averted, as she was passing near where I stood. 
I feared that fhe might be attracted to stop and examine mc ; 
and I had a motive for wishing her to keep on. Her curiosity 
did not appear to be very excitable. Such as it was, it evolved 
itself in a comic fashion — as I could tell by the coarse 'Yah, yah, 
yah t' that broke from her as she passed me. I could tell, too^ 
by the receding of the sound, that she had gone on without 
stopping. 

Lilian followed at a distance of about ten paces. Her body 
was bent to one side by the weight of the water-can ; while ber 
long golden hair, tossed in confusion over the straining arm, at 
most swe[it the sward by her fee:. The toilsome attitude only 
displayed in greater perfection the splendid development of tl.a 
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feminiDe form, which death alone could now hinder me from call 
ing my own. 

I had already planned my course of action. I only waited for 
an opportunity to carry it ont. No longer desired I to bide re* 
ec^nition from her. The barrier that bad hitherto restrained 
06 from giying sign or word — and that would still have contin« 
Qed to do 80 — had now been removed — ^happily as unexpectedly 
In my heart, now filled and thrilling with joy, there was no mo 
tire for further concealment ; and I resolved at once to declare 
myself. Not openly, however : not by speech, nor yet by gesture. 
Either might have provoked an exclamation ; and have drawn 
Dpon us prying eyes that were observing at no great distance. 

As stated, I had already shaped out my course ^ and for a 
minute or more had been waiting for the very opportunity that 
now seemed to offer. 

During the conversation above detailed, I had not been an in- 
active listener. I had taken from my pocket a scrap of paper 
and pencilled upon it three simple words. I knew the paper on 
which I was writing ; it was the half leaf of a letter well remem- 
bered. The letter itself was not there ; it was within tbe folds 
of my pocketbook ; but there was writing on the fly-leaf, and on 
both faces of it. 

On one side were those cherished verses, whose sweet, simple 
■train, still vibrating upon the chords of my heart, I cannot help 
Mpeating : 



I tbink of thee, when Horning springs 

From deopwitb plumage bathed in dew. 
And like a young bird lifts her wings 

Of gladness on the welkin blue. 
And when at Noon the breath of love 

0*er flower and stream is wandering frei^ 
And sent in musio from the grove, 

I think of thee— I think of thee t 
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I think of thee, when eoft Kid wide 

The ETening spreads her robe of Bghi* 
And like a joung and timid bride. 

Site blushing iu the arms of Night. 
And when the moon^s sweet crescent springs 

In light o*er heaven's deep waveless sea ; 
And stars are forth like blessed ihings, 

I thmk of thee— I thiDK of thee I 

Otirt Ui9 very, vmy true I I do think of you; and lam sure I 8&«8 
#» so Of long ae 1 live I Liliak Holt. 

On the reverse side of the page I had penned, or rather pen 
cilled, a response : not then, but in an idle honr by the way , 
with the presentiment that it might sometime reach the hand, 
of her forwhom it was intended. In those hands I was now d» 
irnmined to place it — leaving the issue to the cipher itself. 

The answer ran thus : 

to LIUAir. 

At music sweet, th j gentle lay 

Hath found its echo in m j heart ; 
At morn, at eve, by night, by day, 

'Tis never from mj thoughts apart ; 
I hear the strain in every breese 

That blows o*er flower, and leaf, and treo ; 
Low murmuring, the birds and bees 

All seem to siug—I think of thee I 

Perhaps, of me no more a thought 

Lingers within thy bosom blessed : 
For time and absence both are fraught 

With danger to the lover's rest. 
O Lilian 1 if thy gentlest breath 

Should whisper that sad truth to me, 
Hy heart would soon be cold in death — 

noagk dying ttUl 'trwould think of thee I 

£0WARD WARflEta^ 

The Indian Hu^im 
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The words at the moment added were those appended to mi 
own name, which I had introdaced to aid in the recognition. 

However inappropriate might be the scheme for making ray* 
self known, I had no time to conceire any other. The inte^ 
rnption cansed by the mulatto had hindered me from a rerbal 
declaration, which otherwise I might hare made ; and there waa 
Bo longer an opportunity for the periphrasis of speech. Even a 
word might betray me. 

Under this apprehension, I resolred to '-^main silent ; and 
. watch for the occasion, when I might effec' the secret convey- 
ance of the paper. 

As the young girl drew near, I stepped towards her — ^pointing 
to my lips, and making sign that I wished'to drink The action 
did not alarm her. On the contrary, she stopped ; and, smiling 
kindly on the thirsty savage, offered the can — raisipg it with 
both hands before her. 

I took the vessel in mine, holding the little billet conspicnoua 
between my stained fingers. Conspicuous only to her : for from 
all other eyes the can concealed it — even from those of the 
bizarre duenna, who had faced round, and was still standing near. 
Not a word escaped me. I only nodded towards the paper, as 
I raised the pail to my lips and pretended to drink. 

Ah ! that weird instinct of a woman's heart — a woman who 
loves I How pleasant to watch its subtle play, when we know 
Ihat it is exerted in our favor ! 

I saw not the action, nor yet the emotion that may have been 
depicted on that radiant face. My eyes were averted. I dared 
bot trust them to watch the effect. I only knew that the pail 
was taken from my hands — the paper along with it I and like a 
dream, the fair water-carrier passed from before me, leaving me 
•lone upon the spot I 

Uj eyes followed the receding form, now side by side with 
her chiding guardian. Together they entered the corral, Lilian 
open the nearer side ; but as the maiden's flEu^e disappeared be 
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behind the sombre shadow of the wagon, a glauce thrown bach 
through those shiniug tresses convinced me that my scheme had 
lacce^ed I 



■ •»•■ 



CHAPTER XOVI. 

A StSTKR's APPEAL. 

I RA8TEXED to inform Marian of what had possed ; hafiog 
retorned to the tents without giving anj sign of the excitement 
that was stirring in my breast. 

Why not to night 7 whj not at once ? within the hour T 
These were my reflections put interrogatively. 

The huntress still remained within her tent ; but enjoying the 
fraternal privilege, I could enter ; and stooping I crept under 
the covering of skins. 

' Toa have seen her V she said affirmatively, as I entered. 

* I have.' 

* And spoken with her V 

' No- I dared not trust myself to speak. I have given her a 
token ol recognition.' 

' In writing ? I saw you. She knows, then, that you are 
here V 

* By this time she should — ^that is, if she has found an oppor- 
tunity to look at the paper.' 

' Sh? will find that, I daresay. Oh I she i$ beautiful — very 
beautiiul. I do not wonder, sir, that you love her I Were I a 
man Knows she that I am here V 

* Not yet. I feared to tell her, even in writing. I feared 
that in the sudden transport of joy which such a discovery 1?ould 
produce, she might proclaim it to your father — perhaps to hm V 

* You are right — ^there might have been that risk. She most 
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ftot know it, till we can caution her against declaring it. How 
do you propose to act V 

*I came to take counsel from yon. If we could only make 
known to her that you are here, she might find an opportunity 
of coming forth ; and in the darkness, all the rest could be ac- 
eomplished. Even to-night — why not this very night V 

* Why not T echoed the girl, catching eagerly at the hope. 
'The sooner the better. But how am I to see her — should I 
enter their camp J Perhaps '— 

* If you would write to her, I '— 

' Would, stranger . say could. Writing is not one of my ac* 
complishments. My father cared little to teach me — my mother 
still less — she cared not at all. Alas ! I cannot even write my 
own name V 

* It matters not : dictate to me. I have here paper and 
pencil ; and shall write for you. If she has read the other, she 
will be on the look-out — and no doubt you may find an q>pof- 
tunity of giving a note to her.' 

' A&d she of reading it, no doubt. Tes ; it does seem the 
best coarse we can take — ^the surest and safest. Surely Lilian 
has not forgotten me f Surely she will follow the advice of a 
sifiter who dearly loves her V 

Drawing out my pencil, and tearing a leaf from the memo- 
randnm-book, I stood ready to act as amanuensis. The intelli- 
gent though unlettered maiden resting her forehead upon her 
hand — as if to aid in giving shape to her thoughts — commenced 
the dictation : 

'£eloTed Bister! — ^A friend writes for me — one whom jou know. It Ii 
Marian who spealcs— ^your own sister Marian — still living and well. I am 
hjLte with others — in the disguise of Indians — those you have seen. Wc 
ui» here on your account alone. We have come to save you from a danger 
--0 sifter t a dreadful danger, which your innocent heart cannot draam 
oil* 

19 
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I was DOt so eertam of tbis. The shade I bad obserfed 
Liliaa'a conntenaoce, produced hj the taimting sfMeebee «l xhe 
DataltOy had isoDTioced me that the yoaag gtrl was uot without 
some presentiment of her danger, however vagaely ootUaed. So 
tnach the better for oar purpose ; and, as I had ahready declared 
mj belief to Marian, I did not interrapt her. ^leeoolicaed : 

* When yott baTe read ibk^ do not show it la anj one ; do not tell its 
•ootentfl eTen to '— 

The maiden paused for a moment. Filial affection, too cmellj 
emshed, caused her Toice to falter. Trembliagly and low-mat- 
tered C£(me the words : 

* Our father I 

* Bear LU I' she proceeded in a firmer tone, * you know bow dearly ] 
lored yout I lore yon still the same. Yon know I would have risked 
Ay life to Bare yours. I now risk that, and more — ah I far iiM>re, if 1 
•Ottld tell you; but sometime you shall know all. And you, dear LRl 
your danger is eren greater than of life — for it is the danger of di»> 
bonoor! 

*Hear me, then, belored sister, and do not refuse to follow my advice I 
When it is dark — and to-night if possible— steal out from the cantf^ 
Separate yourself from the rile people who surround you — separate your- 
self— O sister I it is hard to say the word — from him, our father — him wba 
•bottid baTe been our protector, but who, I fear-—— Alas I I conaol 
apeak the thought. 

* To-night, dear lil I if possible, to-night ! To-morrow it may be toe 
late. Our disguise may be discOTered and all our plans frustrated. T» 
night— to-night I Fear not I your friend awaits you — your old favonritCh 
Frank Wingrore, with other braro companions. Your sister will receirr 
yott with open arms. 

Surely Lilian would not resist such • an appeal 7 Sorely 
H would be sufficient to separate her — even from him wboio 
4ight protection scareely gave him claim to the sacred title ni 
parent 1 
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Our next anxiety was as to how the note might ke JeiiTercd 
We tboaght of Archilete ; and in the end he might be employed 
t^ convey it to her for whom it was intended ; but Just at that 
moment the Mexican was absent. In the performance of his 
wi^lkr as guide, he had entered the corral, and was engaged with 
the chief men of the caravan — giving them such counsel as 
might enable them to pursue their route, and no doubt conceal* 
ing those points that might be prejudicial to our purpose. I had 
DO reason to doubt the fidelity of the man. It is true his 
betrayal of us would have been fatal ; though it might after- 
wards have brought himself to punishment. But it never oc- 
curred to me to question his loyalty. His sentiment of hostility 
for the Mormon * hereticos ' had been freely and repeatedly ex- 
pressed ; and I reposed perfect confidence in the honesty of his 
declarations. 

On discovering the absence of Archilete, the idea had oo 
snrred to me, that it might not be necessary to await his return 
to the tents. Time was too valuable to be wasted. Already 
had the sun sunk to rest over the grand desert of the Colorado ; 
and the sombre shadows of the Sierra San Juan were projected 
far into the plain — almost to the edge of the encampment. In 
these lati<:ude8, the soft eve lingers but a few moments ; and 
night was already spreading her dusky mantle over the plain 
The white tilts r f the wagons glimmered |)aler through the gray 
light; and the red glare of the camp-fires, burning within the 
corral, now shone upon the canvas, disputing the power to 
illumine it, with the last touches of the twHight. Another 
minute — scarcely another minute — «nd the day would be 
done. 

' Gome I' I eaid to my companion, ' we may go together. The 
guide has proclaimed us sister and brother — prophetic words, I 
hope. Believing in that relationship, they will not see anything 
extraordinary in our taking a stroll together. OiUside the camp, 
we may find the opportunity we are in search of V 
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Marian offered do objection ; and issuing together from fekt 
lent, we walked off in the direction of the corralled wagona 



CHAPTER XCVa 

A OARAYAK BALI* 

As if to favour our design, the night descended dusk as tin 
wing of 9 vulture. The summits of San Juan were no longer 
fisible — their outlines becoming blended with the dark back* 
ground of sky ; while the more sombre slopes of the Sierra 
Mojada had long since faded from the view. 

Even light-coloured objects could be but dimly traced through 
the profound obscority ; the white covers of the wagons, our own 
weather-bleached buffalo tents, the metallic sheen of the stream, 
and the speckled oxen browsing along its banks. Between these 
objects the atmosphere was filled w ith a uniform and amorphous 
darkness ; and dusky forms like ours could be seen only under 
the light of the blazing fires. A few of these had been kindled 
outside the enclosure — near the avenue entrance ; but most were 
inside, surrounded by groups of emigrants, the flames casting 
their ruddy light upon the bright, cheerful faces of women and 
children, or on the ruder forms and more care-worn countenances 
of the men. 

Underneath the wagon-bodies, the red light, broken by the 
radiating spokes of the wheels, gleamed outward in a thousand 
|ets ; and men walking outside, flung gigantic shadows over the 
plain Nearer to the line of barricade, only the shadows of their 
limbs were projected, the upper part of their persons being 
shrouded from the glare by the tilts and boxing of the wagons, 
Uiulei this friendly cover we were enabled to approach close ap 
to the vehicles, without much risk of attracting observation 
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Bat few penoDS were straying outside — only the cattit ^ard and 
other routine officers of the caravan, all equally negligent of 
their duties. They knew they were in Utah territory, and had 
DO enemy to fbar. 

t was moreover the hour of most interest in the daily routine 
of a travelling train — when forms cluster around the bivouac firs 
and bright faces shine cheerfully in the blaze — ^when the song 
succeeds the supper — the tale is told, and the merry laugh rings 
on the air — when the pipe sends up its aromatic wreaths of blue 
Turling smoke, and sturdy limbs, already rested from the toils of 
the day, feel an impulse to spring upward on the ' light fantastic 
toe.' 

On that eve, such an impulse had inspired the limbs of the 
Mormon emigrants. Scarcely had the d&ris of the supper been 
removed, ere a space was cleared midway between the blazing 
fires ; music swelled upon the air — the sounds of fiddle, horn, and 
clarionet — ^aud half a score of couples — setting themselves en 
ftuidrUU— commenced treading time to the tune. 

Sufficiently bizarre was the exhibition — a dance of the true 
* broad-horn' breed ; but we had no thought of criticising an 
entertainment so opportune to our purpose. The swelling sound 
of the instruments drowning low conversation, the confusion of 
many voices, 'the attraction of the saltatory performance, were 
all circumstances that had suddenly and unexpectedly arisen in 
our favour. My companion and I had no longer a fear that our 
movements would be noted. Indeed only those who might be in 
the wagons, and looking through the draw-string aperture in tbe 
rear of the tilts, would be likely to see us at all. But most of 
these apertures were closed — some with curtains of eommoa 
canvas, others with an old counterpane, a blanket, or such rag 
as was fitted for the service. We saw no face looking outwards ; 
all were turned upon the attractive circle of Terpsichoreans, that 
under the brilliant light of the fires, were bounding through the 
mazy figures of the dance 
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The wagons forming the sides of the enclosure were in^ 
and lapping their tilts on each other, it was impossible to sec 
between them. With the two, however, that closed the ead of 
the corral the case was different. These had been drawn op side 
by side, and parallel to each other ; and though their wheels 
toached there still remained a space above the tires, through 
which we could command a view of the ground within the encio^ 
sure. At this point, we had placed ourselves. 

It was the very vantage^romi^ we desired. We could view 
the enclosed ellipse KmgitudiBallj, and note nearly every move' 
ment made by those inside. £ven should we be detected in our 
espionage, it would pass without suspicion as (o our real object* 
What more natural than that we should desire %o witness the 
spectacle of the dance 1 The act would be coBstmed as i|Mnng^ 
ing from mere curiosity J 

Our eyes, wandering over the different figures, soon became 
fixed upon two. They were men, and seated — ^near each other, 
and some paces apart from the crowd of dancers. They were 
Holt and Stebbins. Both were by the side of a large fire, that 
threw its red light in full glare over them — so that not only 
their figures, but even the expression upon their features we 
could distinctly trace. The squatter, pipe in mouth, and with 
head drooping between his knees, looked grimly into the fire« 
He was paying no attention to what was passing around him« 
His thoughts were not there 1 

Stebbins, on the other hand, appeared eagerly to watch the 
dancers. He was dressed with a degree of adornment ; and ex- 
hibited a certain patronizing attitude, as if master of the sports 
and ceremonies 1 Men and women went and came, as if paying 
court to him ; and each was held for a moment in courtly con- 
verse, and then graciously dismissed, with all the ludicrcna 
etiquette of mock ceremonial I 

I looked among tne dancers, scrntinising each figure as it 
came round to the light. There were girls and womeu -som^ 
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of all ages. Eren the gross mulaUo was ' bn tlie floor/ hobbling 
through the fignres of a quadrille. Bat Lilian f I was disap* 
pointed in not seeing her — a disappointment that gratified me. 

Where was she 1 Among the spectators f 

I made a hurried examination of the ctrele. There were faeei 
foir and jonng — white teeth, and rose-hoed cheeks, but sot hen* 
8he was not among them i 

I turned to her sister to stake a coojectara.1 inqairy. I saw 
Uiat the eyes of Marian were upon her father. She w«s re- 
garding him with a fixed expression. I ootid laney that some 
strange reflection was passing throngh her mind — some wild emo- 
tion swelling within her bofion. I cefrained from interrupting 
the carrent of her thoughts 

Up to this time, the wagon beside which I stood had beet 
dark inside. Saddenly, as if by magic, a light dashed within, 
gleaming through the translaoent canvas. A candle bad been 
lighted nnder the tilt ; and continued to barn steadily. 

I coidd not renst the temptation to look in. Perhaps a pre- 
sentiment guided me? It needed no disarrangement of the 
eorer — only to step a pace to one side, and opposite the canvas 
enrtaiu in the rear of thfi wagon. The slight rade hanging had 
been negligently closed. An interstice left opeu between the 
two flaps permitted « fall riew of the interior. 

A number of large boxes and articles of household use filled 
up the bed of the wagon ) and over these were strewed some 
coarse garments, and pieces of bed-clothing — blankets, counter* 
panes, and a bolster or two. Near the forward end, a chest of 
large dimensions stood higher than the rest ; and upon the lid 
of this a piece of tallowKsandle was burning in the neck of an old 
bottle. Between the fiame of the candle and my eyes a fignn 
intervened, shadowing the rearward part of the wa^on. It wai 
a female figure ; and dim as was the light, I eoold traoe the on^ 
lines of a lovely sUAouette that could be no other than tiiat of 
LHian Qolt. A slight turn of the head brought the gleam of 
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I^lden bair noder the flickeriDg flame ; and the features vert 
Been enjproJUe, They were hers. It was Lilian who occupied the 
wagon. 

She was alone ; though in front of the vehicle, I coaki set 
forms not distant from where she sat. Young men were hang^ 
ing about. Ardent glances were directed towards her. Shf 
appeared desirous of shunning them I 

She held in her hands a book. One might have fancied she 
was reading it : for it was open ; but the light fell sparingly 
on the page ; and her stealthy glances towards it, told that 
something besides the book was occupying her attention. A 
piece of detached paper that gleamed whiter between the leaves, 
was evidently the object of her solicitude. It was the writing 
upon that she was trying to decipher. 

I watched with eager eye. I noted every movement of the 
fair reader. Marian had joined me. We both watched to* 
gether. 

It required an effort to restrain ourselves from speech. A 
word would have been worth all this writing ; but a word might 
also have ruined everything. They who stood in front of the 
wagon might have heard it. It was not spoken. 

Lilian was evidently watching these people. Perhaps the 
restraint thus placed upon her hindered any violent show of 
emotions which the writing on the paper may have called forth 7 
A short suppressed sigh as she finisiied reading ; a quick search- 
ing glance among the groups in front — another, shot stealthily 
towards the rear of the wagon — this was all in her manner that 
might have appeared unusual. 

I watched till her eyes were again turned rearward ; and thei^ 
gently parting the canvas flaps, I held Marian's note between 
my fingers inside the curtain. The apparition of &y red hand 
did not cause an alarm. The poem had paved the way for the 
more prosaic epistle ; and neither scream nor start was occa* 
doned by its delivery. Aa soon as I saw that the piece of paper 
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was obeerrcd, I dropped it among tbe boxes, and withdrew mj 
band« 

Tbe fear that we might have been noticed, standing too long 
in one place, influenced us to move away. If fortune should 
favour the reading of ^bat note, on our return wq might find 
our scheme still riper for execution. 



CHAPTER XOVin. 

TO HOBSB AND AWAT. 

Our absence was of short duration — a turn to the tents add 
back again. I had spoken a word to Wingrove and Sure-Shot. 
Arcbilete was still absent. I bad merely warned my comrades 
not to picket our horses at too great a distance from tbe tents : as 
we knew not how soon we might need them. I had little thought, 
as I delivered this cautionary counsel, that within the hour- 
nay, almost within that minute, we should be hurrying to mount 
and begone ! . Our idea had been that sometime about midnight 
— perhaps later, when the camp should be buried in sleep- 
Lilian, already warned that we were in wait for her, would steal 
forth, and join us at the tents. Thence, trusting to tbe speed of 
our borseSy we should find no difficulty in escaping — even though 
pursuit might be given on the instant of our departure. We 
were all well mounted — as well at least as the Mormons could be 
— and with a guide who knew the passes, we should have the 
advantage of them. 

It did not occur to Marian or myself, that that very moment 
might have been more propitious for our flight, than tbe hour of 
midnight, or any other. Tfben, in the midst of their noisy revel- 
ry, when eyes were turned upon the dance, and souls absorbed 
in the giddy whirl of pleasure — when slight sounds were un 

19* 
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noticed amidst the swelling mnsic and the clangour of man^ 
roioes — when even the hoof-stroke of a gallopping horse would 
have fallen unheard or unheeded — then indeed would have been 
the very time for our designed abduction I 

The idea did not occur to either of us. I cannot tell why i1 
did not ; unless it was that we were hindered from thinking of 
final measures, by our uncertainty as to the disposition of Lilian. 
Her consent was now the most important condition to our sue* 
cess — as her refusal would be its grandest obstacle. Surely she 
would not refuse ? We could not for a moment harbour the ap 
prehension. 

By this time she must have read the letter. We could now 
safely speak face to face with her — that is, if opportunity should 
be found for an intenriew. To seek that opportunity was our 
present purpose in returning to the wagons. 

The candle was yet burning within the tilt. Its flame feebly 
illuminated the canvas. 

We drew near with stealthy tread — watching that we were 
not observed. We stood once more by the end of the huge 
vehicle. 

We were raising our eyes to look through the curtain, when 
at that instant the candle went out Some one had suddenly 
extinguished it I 

One might have regarded this as an ill omen ; bnf the 
moment after we could hear a slight rustling sound, as if a per- 
son moved under the cover of the wagon, passing along towardf 
its hinder part. We stood silent, listening to the sound. 

It ceased at length ; but immediately after, the edge of the 
curtain was raised slowly, and without noise. A face appeared 
II the opening I There was scarcely any light ; but even 
through the grim darkness that lovely face gleamed soft and 
white. Marian stood nearest, and easily recognised it. //« 
tender tone she pronounced the magic word : ' Sister V 

* MariAn T Sister ! is it you V 
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Tea, dearest Lil I Bat hash I speak low V 

* Are you ahVe ? or am I dreaming ? 

* No dream, sister, but a reality.* 

* mercy I tell me, dear sister ' ' 

* All — all — ^but not now — there is no time/ 
'But ^ sister f who is he that is with yon V 
I stepped near enough to reply in a whisper : 
' One, Lilian, who tkink$ of tket P 

* air I Edward I— Edward I— it is yoo P 

' Hush !' whispered Marian, again interposing ^ith a qukdl 
gestore of caution. ' Speak only in whispers I Lilian I' con* 
tinned she in a firm tone, ' yon must fiy with us I' . 

* From our father f Do you mean that, Marian V 

* From onr father — ay, even from him I' 

' dear sister I what will he say 1 what wiil he do if I foi« 
sake him ? — my poor father I' 

There was anguish in the tones of her voice, that told of filial 
affection still strong and true, however much it may have been 
trampled upon. 

*Say and doT replied Martan« 'He will Ttjoiob-^th&mld 
rejoice — when he knows the danger from which you have 
escaped. sister 1 dear sister I believe me — believe your own 
Marian I A fearful fate is before you. Flight with us can 
alone save you. Even father will soon be powerless to orotecx 
you, oi ke was to protect me. Do not hesitate then, but say you 
will go with us J Once beyond the reach of those villlans who 
surround you, all will be well' 

' And our father, Marian V 

'No harm will come to hhn. It is not his ruin they seec 
but yocrs, sister, yr^nrs V 

A choking sigh was all the reply I could hear. It appe&red 
to be a signal that the spell was broken : as if the heart had 
escaped from some thraldom in which it had been held. Had 
th' words of Marian nrodnccd conviction? or had they Imi 
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confirmed some apprehension previonsly conceived? Was it 
ibe snapping of the filial thread I had heard in that an^nished 
expression f 

Both the sigh and the silence that followed seemed to signify 
assent. To make more sure, I was about to add the inflnenci 
of my interrention, with all the fervencj of a lover's appeal. 
Wild words were npon my lips ; when at that moment somt 
strange interjections reached my ears, uttered within the enclo* 
■are. I stepped suddenly to one side, and looked over the 
wheels of the wagons. I beheld a spectacle that caused the 
blood to rush through my veins in quick quivering current. 
Marian saw it at the same time. 

Holt had been seated near the fire, when seen but the moment 
before ; but as we now looked through, we saw that he had 
risen to his feet, and was standing in an attitude that betrayed 
some strange excitement I It was from him the interjections 
had proceeded. 

The cause was easily explained. The dog Wolf was leapmg 
op against his legs — uttering low growls of recognition, and 
making other demonstrations of joy. The animal had recog. 
nised its old master I 

De-spite the stained snout and close-trimmed tonsure — despite 
both paint and shears — the dog had been identified. Between 
him and his master the recognition was mutual. I saw this at 
a glance ; and the words of the squatter only confirmed what 
was already evident to the eye. 

* Durn it, ef Haint my ole dog I' cried he, after several shorter 
exclamations — * my ole dog Wolf, by the etarnal ! Hullo, 
Stebbins V continued he facing sharply around to the saint ; 
' what's the meanin' o' this I Didn't you tell me that he war 
dead V 

Stebbins had turned pale as a sheet ; and I could see his tbiu 
lips quivering with excitement. It was less fear than some other 
pasEion that was playing upon his features ; and too easily co^U 
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I conjecture the carrent of thought that was rushing throngb 
his mind. The presence of that animal must have called up a 
train of reflections, far wilder and stryiger than those that 
occopicd the mind of the squatter ; and I could perceive that 
he was making an effort to conceal his emotions. 

' 'Tis a verj odd circnmstance/ said he, speaking in a tone cf 
assumed surprise— ' verj odd indeed 1 It is the dog, certainly, 
though he has heen disfigured. I thought he was dead. The 
men of our spring caravan told mc so. They said that the 
wolves had killed him.' 

' Wolves 1 dum it, I mout a know'd they kndn't a killed him 
—not all the wolves on the parairas 1 Wliy thar ain't the 
scratch o' a claw on him I Whar did he come from anyhow f 
Who's brought him here V 

I could see that Stebbins was desirous of parrying this ques* 
tion. He gave an evasive answer. 

' Who knows 7 He has likely been in the hands of some In- 
dians — the paint shows that — and preferring the company of 
whites, he has followed us, and strayed into the camp.' 

* Did he come with them ere Injuns that's outside V quickly 
inquired Holt. 

* No — I fancy not with them,' answered the Mormon, in whose 
glance I could detect the guilty lie. 

'Let's go an' see 1' proposed the squatter, making a step 
towards the entrance of the corral. 

' No— not to-night. Holt 1' hastily interposed the other, and 
with an eagerness that showed the interest he felt in pro* 
crastinating the inquiry. ' We must not disturb them to-night 
In the morning, we can see them, ani2 learn all about it.' 

' Durn about disturbin' them I Why not to-night, as well afl 
the mornin' V 

* Well — ^if you wish to know to-night, I'll go myself, and see 
the guide. No doubt, if the dog came with them, he can toll 
as all about it f Yon stay here till I return T 
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' Don't be loog then. Ho, Wolf I old feUar I Injans &af € 
had je, eh 1 Daro it old boy 1 Pm as gled to see ye, as 

if' — 

An mieipected reflection was called forth by the form «f 
speech — ^not that to which he was aboat to give words — bat oaj 
whose bitterness, not only hindered him from saying what he 
had intended, bat caased him instantly to abandon his caresses 
of the dog. 

Staggering back to his seat, he dropped heavily down upon 
it, at the same time barying his face in his hands. 

The expression npon the Mormon's featnres, as he parted from 
the fire, was one of demoniac significance. Olearly he com- 
prehended all I 

I saw him gliding off through the corral, with silent stealthy 
tread, like some restless spirit of darkness. Here and there he 
paused ; and for a moment held one in conTersatipn — then 
quickly passing on to another. There was no mistaking the 
ol^ject of these manoeuvres. As clearly as if declared, I divined 
their intent. He was summoning the * Desirous P 

Not a moment was to be lost. I rushed back to the rear of 
the wagon ; and with open arms gave utterance to my anguished 
appeal. But it needed not that. Marian had been before me. 
Both she and her sister had witnessed the scene within the corral. 
Both already foresaw the coming storm ; and ere my lips could 
close, after delivering the impassioned speech, Lilian Holt lay 
upon my bosom I 

It was the first time that fair cheek had pressed upon my 
shoulder — the first time those soft arms had entwined around my 
Beckf But not for an instant dared I indulge m the sweet 
embrace. If we lingered, it might be the hist 1 

To the tents I to the tents I 

I knew that the horses would be waiting. A signal already 
giveor should llave warned my comrades ; and I had no con 
Jecture — ^no fear. 
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As I expected, we found them all — both men and horses —the 
Iteeds saddled, bridled, and ready. 

The Mexican was there with the rest. The a,\ parition of the 
dog had given him his cue ; and he had hurriedly retur.'ied to 
the tents. 

We thought not of these nor of the other paraphemaliar— 
neither oar mules nor their packs. Our lives and liberty alone 
concerned us» 

My Arab neighed joyously, as I sprang into the saddle. He 
was proud to oarry that fairer form upon the croup ; and as he 
bounded forward over the plain, his triumphant snort told, that 
he understood the glorious service he was called upon to per- 
form. 

As we parted from the tents, we could see a number of dark 
forms mshilsg out from the avenue. In the red glare their 
shadows were projected far over the plain — even in advance of 
ourborses. 

They were the shadows of men afoot ; and we soon gallopped 
beyond them. 

The music had suddenly ceased ; and the murmuring hum of 
the dancing crowd had given place to shouts and load cries that 
betokened a itampede in the camp. We could distinguish the 
voices of men calling to the horse-guards ; and the quick tramp- 
ling of hoofs, as the animals were hurried np to the enclosure. 

But we had no uneasiness about the pursuit. We were too 
well mounted to fear being overtaken ; and, as we gallopped off * 
into the night, with confidence could we echo the cry of the liolil 
oorderer : 

Tk^yli baye llMt «tMdi thai IbUowl 
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CHAPTER XOII 

SIEKING A CACHE. 

Wi rode direct for Robideaa's Pass. The night stiil coulianea 
dark, but we had no difficulty in finding onr way. £?en in tbi 
obscurity, the deep trace of the heavy emigrant t^ain was suffi* 
eiently conspicuous ; and we were enabled to follow the back* 
track with precision. Our experienced guide could have 
conducted us over it blindfold. 

That we were pursued, and hotly pursued, there could be little 
doubt. For my part I felt certain of it. The stake which St.eb- 
bins had hitherto held was too precious to be parted with on 
slight conditions. The jealous vigilance with which Lilian had 
been guarded along the route — amounting, as I now incidentally 
ascertained, to a positive espionage — ^the yellow duenna at once 
acting as spy and protectress — all were significant of the intent 
already suspected by us, but of which the young girl hersv^^lf was 
perhaps happily ignorant. 

The failure of his design — and now for the second time — would 
be a rude ccntrt4emps to the pseudo apostle; and would no doubt 
endanger his expected promotion. Besides, he must have be- 
lieved, or suspected, that Marian Holt still lived — that she lad 
survived the exposure consequent on her escape from the first car* 
avan ; and this belief or suspicion would now be confirmed by 
the reappearance of the dog. Nay, it was almost certain t)>at 
on recognising the animal, the truth had suddenly flashed upon 
him : that Marian was herself upon the ground, and that the 
spotted face that had for the moment deceived him, nas tli# 
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eonntenance of his Tcnnessean brido. The abduction folloAring 
DpoQ the instant would not only coD&rm this belief, bat would re- 
double his eagerness in a pursulc that promised the recapture of 
both victims, who had thus uuezpectedly esci^ped from his 
co;Uro). 

Though witb different motives, it was natural that Holt him- 
self should be equally eager to pursue. He might still suspect 
nothing of Marian or her disguise. To him it would simply ap« 
pear that his other child had been stolen from the camp— <*arried 
'7 by Indians — and that should be sufficient to rouse him to the 
most strenuous efforts for her recovery. 

For these reasons, we had no doubt about our being pursued; 
and with all the zeal and energy of which our apostolic enemy and 
his myrmidons were capable of putting forth. 

Twenty miles separated the Mormon camp from the entrance 
to Robideau's Pass. Nearly the whole of that distance we had 
traversed at a gallop. So far we had experienced no uneasiness; 
but, after entering the pass, our foaming horses began to show 
fatigue. Those of Sure-shot and Wingrove, that were weaker 
than the rest, manifested signs of giving out. Both were evi* 
dently broken, and without rest could go no further. 

This produced renewed apprehension. We knew that the 
horses of our pui*suers would be comparatively fresh — after their 
long rest at their encampment — while ours had not only made a 
considerable journey the day bef jre, but on that same day had 
passed over fifty miles of ground — ^twenty of it in a gallop I No 
wonder they were manifesting signs of distress. 

Shortly after entering the pass, we drew up to deliberate. By 
continuing onward we should be almost certain to be overtaken 
This was the more probable from the keen pursuit we had rea.soDs 
to anticipate. To remain where we were, would he to ai7 ait tlie 
eoming up of the enemy — ^no doubt in such numbers as to render 
our capture secure ; and any attempt to defend ourselves woiiM 
be as idle as fatal. It was no longer with Indians we should hav' 
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lo deaI*-no longer with lances and arrows — bat with 6tix>ng 
bold men, armed like ourselves, and far oataambenng qs. 

To conceal ourselves within the gorge, and permit oar pursuew 
to pass, might have served our pnrpose for the time, had there 
been sufficient cover ; but neither the rocks nor trees offered as 
advantageous hiding-place for ogr horses. The risk of their be 
log discovered appeared too great. We dared not trust to such 
slight chance of security. 

Within the pass it was not possible to part from the trail ; 
and on discovering the condition of our horses, we regretted not 
having left it before entering. We even entertained the question 
of returning some distance; and leaving the trail bj ascending a 
spur of the mountains in our rear : but this appeared too peril- 
ous. Perhaps at that moment our pursuers might have entered 
the pass ? Perhaps at that moment ' adown the glen rode armed 
men ' — though as yet our ears were not assailed by the sound d 
their trampling. 

Fortunately, in this moment of hesitancy, a thought occurred 
to our Mexican comrade, that promised to release us from the 
dilemma. It was a memory that had suddenly arisen to him. 
He remembered, on one of his trapping expeditions, having dis- 
covered a ravine that led out of Robideau's Pass on the northern 
side. It was a mere cleft in the cliff, just wide enough to admit 
the body of a man on horseback. Further up, it opened into a 
little plain — or vallon, as the Mexican termed it — completely 
girt in by mountains. These on all sides rose so precipitously 
from the plain, as to render it- impossible for a mounted man to 
scale them. The trapper had himself been obliged to return bj 
tJlid gorge — after having vainly endearoured to find a way lead- 
ing outward above. The vallon was therefore a cul-d^iae, or, ai 
the trapper in his native synonym called it, a bolson. 

Our guide was of opinion that this bolson would serve as a 
hiding-place, until we could rest our horses -, and he was confi 
dent that the entrance of the ravine was not far from where we 
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h»^l baited, and, moreover, that he shoald bo able t(» find it with' 
oat difficulty. His advice, therefore, was, that we shonid seek 
the gorge, and having found it, ride up into the vallon, and 
there remain till the following night. The pursuit might pass 
in the meantime, and return again ; but whether or not, our 
animals would then be rested ; and even should we again en- 
counter the pursuers, we might hope to escape, through th6 
superior speed of our horses. 

The plan was feasible. There was but one objection thai 
struck me ; and I offered it for the consideration of our guide. 
The vaUoUf as he had stated, was a cid-de-sac. Should we be 
tracked into it, there would be no chance of retreat : we should 
be taken as in a trap ? 

* Carrambo P exclaimed the Mexican in answer to mj sugges- 
tion, * no fear of being tracked by such curs as they. They 
snow nothing of that business — not one of their whole frater* 
nity, could follow the trace of a buffalo in snow-time. Cat' 
Tombo! no.' 

* There is one who could,' I replied ; ' one who conld follow a 
tlnlsr trail than that.' 

' What 1 A rastreador among these Judios ! Who, cava^ 
leroV 

* 7%dr father.* 

I whispered the reply, so that neither of the girls should ovci- 
hear it. 

' Oh I true,' muttered the Mexican — ' the futher of the huntress 
— a hunter himself 7 Carai ! that's like enough. But no 
matter. I can take you up the gorge in such fashion that the 
most skilled rastreador of the prairies would never suspect we 
had passed through. Fortunately, the ground is favourable. 
The bottom of the little canon is covered with cut rock. The 
hoof will leave no mark upon these.' 

* Remember that some of oar horses are shod : the iron wil' 
betray us V 
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' No, seHor, we shall muffle them ; nos vcmo$ con lo$ fin e^ 
mediat ! (Let us travel in stockings) / 

The idea was not new to me : and without farther hesitation, 
we proceeded to carry it into execntion. With pieces of blanketi 
and strips cut from our bnckskin garments, we mufBed the hooft 
of our shod horses ; and, after following the wegon-trail, titi we 
found a proper place for parting from it, we diverged In an 
oblique direction, towards the bluff that formed the northern 
boundary of the pass. Along this we followed the guide in silence ; 
and after going for a qnarter of a mile further, we had the 
satisfaction to see him turn to the left;, and suddenly disapi^ea? 
from oar sight, as if he had ridden into the face tA the solhl 
rock I 

We might have felt astonishment : but a dark chasm at the 
same instant came under our eyes ; and we knew it was the 
ravine of which our guide had been in search. 

Without exchanging a word, we turned our horses' heads^ 
and rode up the cleft. There was water running among the 
shingle over which our steeds trampled ; but it was shallow, and 
did not hinder their advance. It would further aid in conceal- 
ing their tracks — should our pursuers succeed in tracmg us from 
the main route. But we had little apprehension of their doing 
thifr : so carefully had we blinded our trail, on separating from 
that of the wagons. 

On reaching the little vallon, we no longer thought of danger; 
but, riding on to its upper end, we dismounted, and made the 
best arrangements the circumstances would admit of for ob- 
taiiiing that repose, of which most of us stood sufficiently iq 
need. 

Wrapped in buffalo robes, and a little apart from the rest tl 
our x>arty, the sisters reclined side h^ side, under the shade of a 
cotton-wood tree. 

Long while had it been since these beautiful forms had re- 
posed BO near each other ; and the soft low murmur of theii 
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voices, heard aboye the sighiog of the breeze aud the : ippliog 
loand of the moaataia rills, admoaished as that each was contd 
iog to the other the sweet secret of her bosonu 



CHAPTER 0. 

UN PASAISOk 

Wb come to the closing act of our dfama. To onderstaml il 
folly, it is necessary that the setting of the stage — the mstm' 
fcene— be described with a certain degree of Doinateoess. 

The little yalley-plain or vaMo% in which we had cath&d 0!I^ 
selves was not over three hundred yards in length, Sind (^ an 
elliptical form. Bat for this form^ it. might haite resembled 
some ancient crater scooped oat of the mountain that on all sidef 
swept upward around it. The sides of this moantaiQ^ trendii^ 
op from the level of the plain, rose not with a gentle accliTiiy, 
bat with precipitous abruptness. At no point, however, did it 
assume the steepness of a cliff. It might have been scaled with 
difficulty by a man on foot — especially should he avail himself of 
the assistance of the trees — pines and trailing jumpers — that 
grew over the face of the elope so thickly as to conceal the 
greater portion of the rocky fagade. Here and there only a bare 
ipot might be observed — a little buttress of white lamiiiated gyp- 
ram, mingled with sparkling selenite ; while at other piaces a. 
miniature torrent^ foaming over the rocks, and daaemg aotong 
'Ae dark oedars, presented a very similar af^)eiuraBce^ 

These little torrents, plashing down to the plain, fbnned b» 
nerous crystal rills that traversed the vaUoB. Like the braacbea 
of a silvM candelabrum, all united near its centre ; and there, 
formed a pellucid stream, that, sweeping onward, dischai^^ 
itself through the ravine into BolHdean's Pasa. * 

The effect of this abundance of water had been to product 
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withio the valkti a proportionate loxuriaoce if yegetbdoQ*- 
though it hod not assamed the form of a forest. A few hand* 
some CDttOD-woods standing thinly over it were the only trees ; 
bat the surface exhibited a rerdure of emerald brightness, 
enamelled by many a gay corolla, bom to blush unseen witiiia 
this sweet secluded glen. Along the edge of the rlTulet, large 
water-plants projected their broad leaves languidly oyer the 
stream ; and where the little cascades came down over the rocks^ 
the flowers of beautiful orchids, and other rare epiphytes, were 
■een sparkling under the spray — ^many of them clinging to the 
wniferdf and thus unitiog almost the extreme forms of the bota* 
nical world 1 

Such lovely landscape was presented to our eyes in the ' bolson ' 
Into which our trapper guide had conducted us. It appeared 
lovely as we first beheld it under the blue light of dawn ; but 
lovelier far when the sun began to tinge the summits of the Ma« 
jada mountains that encircled it, and scatter his empurpled rayi 
on the snowy peaks of the Wa-to-yah, just visible through the 
gorge. 

* Esta un Faraiso P (It is a Paradise I) exclaimed the Mexi« 
can, warming with the poetry of his race. * En verdad un Paf^' 
aUo, Even better peopled than the Paradise of old. Mirai 
cavaUero,^ continued he. * Behold I not one Eve, but two 1 each, 
I dare say, as beautiful as the mother of mankind 1' 

As the trapper spoke, he pointed to the two young girls, who, 
hand in hand, were returning from the stream — where they had 
been performing their ablutions. The spots of aUegria had dis* 
appeared from the cheeks of Marian, that now gleamed in all 
their crimson picturesqueness. It was for Wlngrove to admire 
these. My own eyes were rivetted upon the roseate blonde ; 
and, gazing upon her face, I could not help echoing the 6enti« 
ment of the enthusiastic speaker : ' Beautiful as the mother of 
mankind I' 

' Wlngrove and I had been to the lavatory before them ; and 
tad succeeded to a certain extent in scouring our skins dear of 
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the TcrmilioiL bedanbment. In the anticipation of this pleasant 
interview, it was natural we ehonld seek to rescue ourselves from 
a disguise, that the eye of woman could not look upon otherwise 
than with digoiit 

It was natural, too, we should desire those clasped hands to 
Qome asunder — those maiden forms to separate from one another . 

Fortune was pleased to respond to our desires. A flowei 
hanging from the branch of a tree at that moment caught the 
eye of Lilian ; and, dropping her sister's hand, she hastened to 
gather it. Marian, who cared less for flowers, did not follow her. 
Perhaps her inclination tempted her the other way ? 

But one did follow the fair Lilian — unable to resist the oppor- 
tunity for free converse — the only one that had offered since that 
hour of sweet first impression. 

How my heart bounded, when I beheld the blossom of the big^ 
nonia — for it was that which hung drooping from the branch of 
the cotton-wood, round which its bright leaves were amorously 
entwining 1 How it swelled with a triumphant joy, when I saw 
those tiny fingers extend towards the flower, gently pluck it from 
its stem, and place it upon my bosom ? 

Talk not of bliss, if it be not this I 

We strayed on through the straggling trees, along the banks 
of the stream, by the edges of the little rills. We wandered around 
the vallon, and stood by the torrents that fell foaming from the 
rocks. We mingled our voices with the waters, that in low 
murmurings appeared to repeat the sentiment so endeared to us^ 
' I think of thee 1' 

' And you will, Lilian — ^you will think of me 7 

• Yes, Edward I — for ever and ever 1' 

Was the kiss unhallowed that could seal such promise H No 
— 4t wa3 sacred, 

Down to Earth*8 profound, 
And up to Heayen ! 

Thus benighted with the sweet hallucination of love, ban 
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eoald we dream that on earth thmre existed an alloj ? Bowsoa 
pect that into that smiting garden the dread serpent coold m 
trade himself 7 Alas, he was at that moment i^preachiiig i>— 
he was already near I 

• « # ♦ «• «t 

The place we had chosen for oar temporary bivouac — and 
where we had piassed the night — was at the apper extremity of 
the little Yalley, and close in the diff. We had selected this 
spot, from the ground being a little more elevated than the 
general surface, and in consequence drier. Several cotton-wood 
trees shaded it ; and it was further sheltered by a number of 
large boulders of rock, that having fallen from the cliff above, 
lay near its base. Behind these boulders, the men of our party 
had slept ; not from any idea of the greater security afforded by 
them, but simply from a delicate motive — ^being thus separated 
from the tkandm occupied by our fair frotigi$. 

It had never occurred to us that our place of concealment 
could be discovered in the night ; and even long after the day 
had arisen, so confident did we continue in our fancied security, 
that we had taken no precautions, either to reconnoitre the 
clifb in search of a way of retreat, or to adopt apy means of 
defence in the event of our being assailed* 

As far as Wingrove and I were concerned, I have explained 
this negligence — for it was negligence of the most imprudent 
character. The Mexican, feeling quite certain that he had 
succeeded in blinding our trail, was perhaps less cautious than 
he might otherwise have been ; and Sure-shot equally trusted to 
his new comrade — ^for whose skill the ex-ranger had conceived 
an exalted opinion. 

I could see withal that Archilete was not without some ap- 
prehension. He had buckled on his artiCcial leg— the real one 
being fatigued by pressing too long on the stirrup— and, as he 
hobbled about over the ground I noticed that from time to tims 
he cast inquiring looks down the valley. 
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Obsenring these Bigna of impatienoe more than once, I beiraft 
t3 grow voeasj. 

PradeLce required th«fc even thai sweet sceae shoald be iulei^ 
nipted — only temp(»iirily» I hoped — ^ootil some plaa sbonlii be 
adopted that would reader aa von secara against the coatiao 
gency of oar being dieeorered; 

With my fiiir companion^ I had tamed away from the sweet 
whisperiugs of the easeade^ and waa facbg to the npper end <^ 
the Tallon, when all at once I obserred a strange mancsavro on 
the part of ' Peg Lsg*' The trapper had thrown himself fiat 
opon the grass ; and with hia ear placed elose to the groand» 
appeared to listen ! 

The movement was to» significaat not to attract the attention 
of everybody. My coB^panioB was the only one who did not 
comprehend it ; bat she observed that it had powerfoUy affected 
aQ the others, and an ej^cnlation of alarm escaped her^ aa she 
saw them hastening up to tha f^t occupied by tho^ prostrate 
trapper* 

Before we coold reach him, the man had sprang back into, aa 
erect attitude ; and aa he stamped hia timber leg with violence 
apon the ground, was heard to e^sdaim : 

* Carrambo^ camaradM I the curs are upon our trail 1 Oiga 
#ff ? — d ferro-^^ perro P (Tou hear them — the dog*<-the dogi) 

The words were scarcely out of his month whea their inte» 
pretation followed in the aooad that came peaHr^ up the valleys. 
Borne upon the sighing breeze, it was heard above the rushing 
noise of the waters— easily heard, and as eaMIy understood. It 
was the bay of a dog, who ran ' gowling ' along a trail. 

Its deep tone was even identiOed. The huntress recognised it 
in the fir^ ^soV^ that fell upon her ear, as was evidenced by her 
quick exclamation : 

'Wolff— my dog Wolf I' 

The speech bad scarcely escaped ker, before the dog hhnself 
aiade his appearance^ convincing as all of hia shorn identity 

M 
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The animal Boemg na, roa no loti^nc hj c:kt scent; bat with 
nuBed iDoat eame galloping across the rallej, and bounded fo]> 
ward to receive the caresses of his mistress. 

We rushed to our weapons ; and having secured them, raa 
Dehind the boulders of rodk. It would have been idle to tata to 
our horses. If our pursuers were following the dog, and gQ'ded 
bj him, they would already be near enough to intercept our 
/etreat from the valley 1 Perhaps they were at that momeat in 
the gorge? 

We had but one hope ; and that was, that the dog mighfc be 
almm. Missing Marian at the camp, he might have struck upon 
her trail, and been following it throughout the night 1 

It seemed scarcely probable ; for Holt could have detainee 
him, and in all likelihood would have done so 1 Still less pro- 
bable did it appear, as we watched the movements of the dog 
himself. Instead of staying by Marian, and continuing to reoeivo 
her caresses, we noticed that at short intervals he ran off again, 
Miking demonstrations in the direction he had come— as if in 
expectation of some one who har been '*oMowing at his heels I 

The slight hope we had couieived was quickly and rudely 
srush^d, by the confirmation of this fact The voices of men 
echoing hoarsely through the gorge, confirmed it. 

Beyond doubt, they were our pursuers, guided by the dog — 
who little understood the ruin he was thus oondii<«ting towardf 
the object of his instinctive affections 1 



CHAPTER CL 

AV UNXZFECTRD DEFECTION. 

AuiOCT as soon as we hean] \t \ \; % we saw thon 
irere giving utterance to them A horseman appeared issr 
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tnm tiie jaws of the chasm — another and another-— antil eight 
had filed into the opa ground 1 Thej were all armed men-« 
armed with gans, pistols^ and kiufe& 

He in the lead was at once identified. The colossal statorei 
the blanket coat, red shirt and kerchief tnrban, proclaimed that 
the foremost of onr pnrsners was Holt himself. 

Immediately behind him rode Stebblns ; while those following 
in file were the execntive* myrmidons of the Mormon faith — ^the 
Degtrof/ittg Angdi I 

On entering the open gronnd, Holt alone kept on without 
Blackening his speed. Stebblns followed, bnt more cautiooslyi 
and at a distance of several lengths of his horse. The Danites, 
at sight of onr animals, and onrselyes too— for they conld not 
fail to see oar faces over the rocks — drew np : not suddenly, but 
one after the other — as if irresolate whether to advance or 
remain where they were. Even Stebblns, though moving on 
after the squatter, did so with evident reluctance. He saw the 
barrels of our rifles gleaming above the boulders ; and, when 
within about fifty paces distant from us, he too reined in— keep> 
ing the body of Holt between himself and our guns. 

The squatter continued to advance, without the sli^test show 
of fear. So near had he got to us, that we could note the 
expression upon his features, though it was difficult to understand 
it. It was one that bespoke reckless determination — no doubt 
a determination to recover his child from the savages who had 
stolen her ; for as yet he had no reason to think otherwise. 

Of course none of us thought of firing upon Holt ; but had 
Stebblns at the moment advanced only a step nearer, there was 
more than one rifle ready to give out its deadly detonation. 

Holt approached rapidly, his horse going at a trot. He held 
bis long gun obliquely in frcnt of him, and grasped in both hands 
as if ready to fire on the instant. 

All at once, he checked his horse, dropped the gun on the 
pommel of his saddle, and sat gasing towards us with a look of 
bewildered surprise. WhUe faces appearmg over the rocks 
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id of rtd <»e8y bad caoflod this soddi^a chi^ige Id bis deaeaft 



Before he had time to give utteranoe lo his astoui^hmeali 
/JUan glided firom behind the roek,. aad staudiiig witb ami 
extended, cried cot :. 

' father ! they ave ih>% XodiaBA 1 It la M«riaft I U itf--*— 
At the saaie ioBtaat her aistep i^peaced b^ ber aide* 
' Marian alire V eried Holt^ ifeeegBia^g his long-lost dai^hta*. 
' My child Marian yet livin' 1 God be praised I Thai^a one 
weight off 0^ my poor soal— -an' now to eeae it o' anothec 1' 

As he nttered the last words>, he mrenched hia hoi!ae h^ 
aronnd, dropped to his feet npea the oeaver side ; and qmckiy 
resting his rifle over the hollow of his saddle^ brought its barrel 
to beiffon the breast of Stebbins— who sttU sat on hocsebaek, 
scarce twdnty paces distant from the spot 

* Now, Josh Stebbins V cried the squatter in a Toice of thua*. 
der, * the time's come to sqnar the yurds wi fan ^ 

* What do yon mean. Holt V mechanically inqaired the Mev^ 
mon in trembling surprise. ' What do yoa mean by that V 

* I mean, yon infernal skunk, tiiat afore ye leave this gfoua*, 
you've got to make a clean breast o' it^ aa^ elar me o^ tba crime 
o' murder.' 

' What murder V inqnired' Stebblaa pseiEarieatingly, 

' Oh I you know what Fm talkin' aboat I 'Twant so murder. 
Twar only a suicide ; aa' God knowa it broke my own heart/ 

Holt's voice waa husky with emotion. He contiuued after a 
pause: 

'For all o' that appettranoes war agin' me ; an you iuTented 
proofs that wud a stood good among lawyers, though tharas fi^A 
as yur own black heart Ye've kep^ 'em over me for years to 
larve yer rascally dersigns. But thar's neither law nor lawycm 
hynr to help you any longer. Thar's witnesses o^ both sides— 
yar own beauties down yander ; an some hynr o' a better sort^ 
I reck'n. Afore them, I call on ye to dedar that yar proofs wai 
false, an' that Fm innocent o' the crime o' murder 1^ 
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There was a profoand silence as the speaker finished. Thi 
itrange and unexpected natare of the demand held ererj one 
la breathless surprise. Even the armed men at the bottom of tb« 
Mittott said not a word ; and perceiviug bj the defection of Holt, 
ther« was almost gun for gun against them, tbej showed no 
ai^ns of advancing to the protection of their apostolic leader. 

The latter appeared for a moment to vacillate. The feat 
depicted upon his features was blended with an expression of 
the most Yindictive bitterness — as that of a tyrant forced to 
yield up some despotic prinlege which he had long wielded. 
True, it mattered little to him now. The intended rictims of 
his vile contrivance — whatever it may have been — were likely 
to escape from his control in another way ; but for all that ht 
seemed loath to part with even the shadow of his former inflii> 
ence. 

He was not allowed much time for reflection — scarce the op< 
portuntty to look towards his Danitefl, which however he did^ 
glancing back as if desirous of retreating to them. 

' Stan' yar groan' I' shouted the squatter tu a ^ne of menace 
— * stan'yur groun' 1 Don't dar to turn away. Ef yo do, ye'll only 
get the bullet in yur baek. Now, confess I or, by the ctep> 
nal 1 you hain't another second to sit in that coddle t' 

The quick threatenmg manner in which the speaker grasped 
his gun, told Stebbins that prevarication would be idle. In hur- 
ried speech, he replied : 

' You committed no murder^ Hlekmitti H<rft. I never said you 
did!' 

'No I but you said yon would, an' you invented proofs o* it I 
Confess you Invented proofe, an' kep *em over my head like a 
ihadder t Confess that !' 

Stebbins hesitated. 

Quick ! or ye're a dead man V 

* I did/ muttered the guilty wretch, trembling as he tpck^ 

* An' the proofs war false V 

T !icy si^Te fa^^o- I "ouffSrt it.' 
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* Enuf V cried Holt, taking down his gun. * Enuf for me 
An' now, ye cowardly snake, ye may go wi' yor beauties yondei 
They'll not like yo a bit the wuss for all that. Ye may go— 
an' carry yur conscience along wi' ye — ^if that'll be any comfort 
to ye. Begone V 

* No I' exclaimed a Toice from behind, and at the same time 
Wingroye was seen stepping out from the rock. *Not yet 
aJzactly. I've got a score to settle wi' the skunk. The man 
who'd plot that way again another, hain't ought to live, you 
may let him off, Hick Holt, but I won't ; nor wud you eyther, 1 
reck'u if you knew ' 

' Knew what V interrupted the squatter. 

* What he intended for your daughter.' 

' He is my daughter's husband,' rejoined Holt in a tone of 
contrition. 

' He ain't nothing of the kind. The marriage war a shat^ 
He war takin' poor Marian out thar for a di^rent purpo83-v 
tta' Lilian too.' 

* For what purpose V cried Holt, a light seeming suddenly tc 
break upon his mind. 

* To make ,' answered Wingrove, hesitatingly, * I can't 

say the word. Hick Holt, in presence o' the girls — ^to make 
wi-ves to the Mormon prophet — that 's what he intended wi' both 
o' em.' 

The cry, that, like the neigh of an angry horse, burst from 
the lips of the squatter, drowned the last words of WingroTe'a 
speech ; and simultaneously the crack of a rifle rose upon the 
air. A cloud of smoke for a moment enveloped Holt and his 
horse, from the midst of which came a repetition of that w'ld, 
vengeful cry. 

At the same instant, the steed of Stebbins galloped riderlese 
down the valley, while the saint himself was seen, stretched faco 
upward upon the sward. 

He lay still and lifeless — a purple spot on his forehead show 
iDg where the fatal ballet had entered his brain I 
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The fiifitera had jast time to shelter themselves lehind tht 
rock, when a YoUey from the Dauites was poured upon ua 
Their shots fell harmlessly aroand, while ours, fired in returu, 
had been better aimed, and another of these fearful men, 
dropping out of his saddle, yielded up his life upon the spot 
The remaining five, seeing that the day had gone against them, 
wheeled suddenly round ; and galloped back down the gorge, 
ten times faster than they had ridden up. It was the last wf 
saw of the destroying angels, 

'Ob, my children I' cried Holt in a supplicating tone, as he 
staggered forward, and received both within his outstretched 
embrace, ' will ye — can ye forgi' me ? Oh, God ! Pve been a 
bad father to ye ; but I knew not the wickedness o' these people; 
nor half o' his, till it war too late ; an' now' 

' And now, father V said Marian, interrupting his contrite 
speech with a consoling smile, * speak not of forgiveness. There 
is nothing to forgive, and perhaps not much to regret : since the 
perils we have gone through have proved our faith to one 
another. We shall go home all the happier, having escaped 
■o many dangers/ 

' Ah, Marian, gurl, you don't know all — we hev now no home 
to go to I' 

* The same you ever had, if you will consent to accept it. The 
old cabin on Mud Creek will hold us all till we cau build a big- 
ger one. But no ' — I added correcting myself — ' I see two here 
who will scarcely feel inclined to share its hospitality. Another 
cabin higher up the creek, will be likely to claim them for its 
tenants.' 

Marian blushed ; while the young backwoodsman, although 
turning equally red at the allusion, had the courage to stammer 
out, that he always ^ thort his cabin war big enough for two.' 

' Stranger !' said Holt, turning to me, and frankly extending 
his hand, ' I've much to be ashamed o\ an' much to thank ye for , 
but I accept ynr kind offer You bought the land, an' Vd retur» 
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jre the money, ef 't hedu't been all spent. I thort I kad a n. 
ap for it, by gieing ye Bomethin' ye moat a liked better. !^ 
I see I can't even gi' ye that somethin', since it appears to 
yourn a'ready. YeVe won her, stranger 1 an' ye \e got I 
Ml I kin now do is to say that from the bottom o' my hear 
consent to yar keepin' her.' 

'Thanks— thanks r 

Lilian was mine for ever. 
• ♦ m • m 

The curtain falls upon oar drama ; and brief must bo the e| 
logoe. 

To scenes warlike and savage saocoeded those of a pacific aq 
civilised character ; as the tnrbolent torrent, debonching fro] 
its mountain channel, flows in trauqoil current through the alli 
vion of the level plain. 

By our Utah allies, whom we encountered on the following duv 
>ie were ' outfitted' for recrossing the prairies— 4he abandonee 
wagon, with a team of Indian mules, affording a proper meaiii 
of transport. 

Not without r^ret did we part with the friendly Mexican 
trapper, and our brave associates, the es-rifleman and ex-infan- 
try. We had afterwards the gratification to learn that tLe 
scalpless man survived his terrible mutilation ; that under the 
protection of Peg-leg, he and Sure-shot were taken to the yalky 
of Taos ; whence along with the next migration of ' diners' thcj 
proceeded by the Colorado, to the golden placers of Califoroia. 

To detail the incidents of our homeward journey, were a pleas- 
ant task for the.pen ; but the record would scarcely interest the 
reader. The colossal squatter, silent but cheerful, drove the 
wagon, and busied himself about the management of Lis males. 
The young backwoodsman and I were thus left free to intercbau^ 
with our respective ' sweethearts' those phrases of delirious eudear' 
ment, those glances of exquisite sweetness, that only pass b^ 
tween eyes illuminated by the light of a mutual love. 

Provcrbiftilly sweet is tho n.orlh nfttr luarria^e ; but thf 
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iKmeymoon with all ^tsjoyg, could not have exceeded ia bliss 
those ante-Daptial lioors spent by us iu recrossing the prairies. 
Clear as the sky over our heads was the horoscope of our hearto ; 
ai] doubt and suspicion had passed away ; not a shadow lingered 
upon the horizon of our future, to dim the perfect happiness wo 
enjoyed. In our case, the delight of anticipation could not 
be enhanced by actual possession : since we had po:{scssiOQ 
already. 

We arrived safely in Swampville. In the post-office of that 
Interesting village a letter awaited me, of which 'jet black was 
de seal.' Under ordinary circumstances, this should have gast 
a gloom upon my joy ; but candor forces me to confess, that a 
perusal of the contents of that epistle produced upon ne an effecc 
altogether the reverse. The letter announced the demise of au 
octogenarian female relative, whom I had never seen ; but who 
for a full decade of years beyond the period allotted to the life 
of man— or woman either — had obstinately persisted in stuuding 
betwixt me and a small reversion — so long indeed, that I hal 
reacted to regard it as an ' expectation.' 

It was of no great amount ; but arriving just then iu the very 
' nick o* time,' was doubly welcome ; and under its strengtlieninj^ 
inBu^nce, a large quantity of superfluous timber soon disappeared 
from the hanks of Mud Creek. 

Ah I the squatter's clearing wiih its zigzag fence, its girdled 
trees* and white dead woods 1 It is no longer recognisable. The 
log-hut is replaced by a preteutious frame dwelling, with portico 
and verandahs — almost a mansion. The little maize-patch, 
scarcely an acre in extent, is now a splendid plantation of many 
Cclds ; iu which wave the golden tassels of the Indian corn, the 
broad leaves of another indigeccas vegetable — the aromatic 
' Indian weed,' and the gossamer-like florets of the precious cot 
ton-plant. Even the squatter himself you would scarcely recog- 
Dise in the respectable old gentleman, who, mounted upon his cob, 
with a long rifle over his shoulder, rides around, looking aftei 

20* 
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the affairs of Ibe plantation, and picking off Ibe sqairrels, whc 
threaten the young corn with their destructire depredationa, 

It is not the onlj plantation upon Mad Creek. A little 
fcrther up the stream another is met with — almost equally ex- 
tended, and cultivated in like manner. Need I say who Is th^ 
^wner of this last? Who should it be but the young back 
yo")(lsman, now transformed into a prosperous planter? 

The tWv estates are contiguous, and no jealous fence sepa- 
rates the one from the other. Both extend to that flowery 
^lade, of somewhat sad notoriety, whose bordering woods ire 
/till undcfiled by the axe. Not there, but in another spot, alike 
iowery and pleasant, the eye of the soaring eagle, looking from 
abft, may see united together a joyous group— the owners of the 
w'/o plantations — with their young wives, Marian and Lilian. 
FKe sisters are still in ' the full blo^m of their incomparable 
P>eauty. In neither is the maiden yet subdued into the matron; 
though each beholds her own type reflected in more than one 
bright face smiling by her side; while more than one little voice 
lisps sweetly in her ear that word of fond endearment — the firat 
that falls from human lips. 

Ah ! beloved Lilian 1 thine is cot a beauty born to blush bat 
for an hour. In my eyes it can never fade ; but, like the bloit^ 
Bom of the citron, seems only the fairer, blooming by tho aioe a' 
ita own fruit I 

i kave it to other lips to symbol the praises of thy aift«— ^ 

Thb Wild Humtbxm. 
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